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FOREWORD 

~ Standard Classic Reader — Book Four — follows the plan of Book 
Three. The selections given in each part have been carefully chosen 
with regard to their fitness for eighth grade pupils. 

As in Book Three, Part I of this volume aims to furnish selections 
of the best literature in poetry and prose, while Part II supplies material 
designed to give the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths and 
legends of the ancients, because it furnishes the foundation upon which 
much of our later literature and history is built. 

The chief aim of the teacher in the study of the selections in Part I 
should be an endeavor to inculcate in the pupil a taste for good reading 
and to develop in him an appreciation of the beauty of the literature of the 
English speaking people. 

Part II, while somewhat more didactic in character, is nevertheless 
presented in well chosen language, where beauty of thought, imagery, 
simile and metaphor furnish abundant material for the teacher to con- 
tinue to cultivate in pupils the power to enjoy good reading and to use a 
discriminating judgment in their selection of reading material in later 
years. 
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STANDARD CLASSIC READER 

Book Four 

PART I LITERATURE 

HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, writer and statesman, was born in 
Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, England, October 25, 1800. His 
parents were well-to-do, and on his father's side he came of good, 
vigorous Scotch stock. He could read before he was three years old, 
and wrote poetry at the age of eight. He had a wonderful memory, 
and he once said that if by some accident every copy of the New Testa- 
ment, "The Pilgrim's Progress," and "Paradise Lost," were de- 
stroyed, he could reproduce all three from memory. At Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he gained distinction both as a scholar and 
debater. After leaving college he turned to writing as a means of 
income, several of his ballads being published in Knight'' s Quarterly 
Magazine. In 182o, his famous essay on Milton appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review. He was sent to Parliament, where he achieved 
success as an orator, and rose to a place in the cabinet. In 1857, he 
was raised to the peerage of Great Britain under the title of Baron 
Macaulay of Rothley. He died in London, December 28, 1859. 

"Horatius" is one of the "Lays of Ancient Rome." Tarquin the 
Proud, seventh king of Rome, was a cruel and wicked tyrant. The 
Romans, weary of his tryanny, rose under Brutus, and drove the 
Tarquins into exile, electing two consuls as heads of the state. Tar- 
quin retired to Etruria, where he succeeded in enlisting the arms of 
the Etruscan confederation in his behalf. Their defeat is told in the 
following ballad, which "is supposed to have been made about a 
hundred and twenty years after the war which it celebrates, and just 
before the taking of Rome by the Gauls." 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
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That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
6 By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth. 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 

10 East and west and south and north 

The messengers ride fast. 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
15 Who lingers in his home, 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 

The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
20 From many a stately market-place; 

From many a fruitful plain; 
From many a lonely hamlet. 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 
25 Of purple Apennine; 

From lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings of old; 
30 From seagirt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 

Fringing the southern sky; 
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From the proud mart of Pisae, 
85 Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia's triremes 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers; 
40 From where Cortona lifts to heaven 

Her diadem of towers. 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns 

Drop in dark Auser's rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
45 Of the Ciminian hill; 

Beyond all streams Clitumnus 

Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 

The great Volsinian mere. 

60 But now no stroke of woodman 

Is heard by Auser's rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag's green path 

Up the Ciminian hill; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
55 Grazes the milk-white steer; 

Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 

The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap, 
eo This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
66 Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
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There be thirty chosen prophets, 

The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena 

Both morn and evening stand: 
70 Evening and morn the Thirty 

Have turned the verses o'er. 
Traced from the right on linen white 

By mighty seers of yore. 

And with one voice the Thirty 
75 Have their glad answer given: 

"Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven; 
Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium's royal dome; 
80 And hang round Nurscia's altars 

The golden shields of Rome." 

And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men; 

The foot are fourscore thousand, 
85 The horses are thousands ten; 

Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 

A proud man wafe Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 

90 For all the Etruscan armies 

Were ranged beneath his eye. 
And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally; 
And with a mighty following 
95 To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 
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But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright: 
i()o From all the spacious champaign ^ 

To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways: 
A fearful sight it was to see 
105 Through two long nights and days. 

For aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child. 
And mothers sobbing over babes 

That clung to them and smiled, 
110 And sick men borne in litters 

High on the necks of slaves. 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 

With reaping-hooks and staves. 

And droves of mules and asses 
115 Laden with skins of wine. 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep. 

And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
120 Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 

Choked every roaring gate. 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
125 Red in the midnight sky. 

The Fathers of the City, 

They sat all night and day. 
For every hour some horseman came 

With tidings of dismay. 
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130 To eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 

III Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
135 Hath wasted all the plain; 

Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain. 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 
140 But sore it ached, and fast it beat. 

When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 
145 And hied them to the wall. 

They held a council standing 

Before the River-Gate; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 

For musing or debate. 
150 Out spake the Consul roundly: 

*'The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town." 

Just then a scout came flying, 
155 All wild with haste and fear: 

*'To arms! to arms! Sir Consul: 

Lars Porsena is here." 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
ifio' And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Rise fast along the sky. 
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And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
165 From underneath that rolling cloud, 

Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears, 
170 Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 

And plainly and more plainly, 
175 Above that glimmering line. 

Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all. 
1^ The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terjror of the Gaul, 

And plainly and more plainly 

Now might the burghers know. 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
1S6 Each warlike Lucumo. 

There Cilnius of Arretium 

On his fleet roan was seen; 
And Astur of the fourfold shield. 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
190 Volumnius with the belt of gold, 

And dark Verbena from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 
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Fast by the royal standard, 
O'erlooking all the war, 
105 Lars Porsena of Clusium 

Sat m his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
. Prince of the Latian name; 
And by the left false Sextus, 
200 That wrought the deed of shame. 

But when the face of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 
206 On the house-tops was no woman 

But spat towards him and hissed, 
No child but screamed out curses, 

And shook its little fist. 

But the Consul's brow was sad, 
210 And the Consul's speech was low. 

And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
** Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down; 
115 And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town?'' 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate; 
*'To every man upon this earth 
;2o Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 

Then facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods, 
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825 *'Aiid for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
230 Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 



**Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may;* 
235 I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
' Now who will stand on either hand, 

240 And keep the bridge with me?" 

Then out spake Spurious Lartius; 
A Ranmian proud was he: 
"Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee/* 
245 And out spake strong Herminius; 

Of Titian blood was he: 
•^ I will abide on thy left side. 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

"Horatius," quoth the Consul, 
250 "As thou sayest, so let it be." 

And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel. 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
255 Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 
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Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
260 And the poor man loved the great: 

Then lands were fairly portioned; 

Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 
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265 Now Roman is to Roman 

More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
270 In battle we wax cold: 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 
276 The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe; 
And Fathers mixed with Commons 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 
And smote upon the planks above, 
280 And loosed the props below. 

$ 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light. 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
286 Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
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As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
290 Rolled slowly towards the bridges' head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
296 From all the vanguard rose: 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
300 To win the narrow way; 

Annus from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva's mines; 
305 And Picus, long to Clusiiun 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to flight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
310 O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Annus 

Into the stream beneath: 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth: 
316 At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust; 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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Then Ocnus of Falerii 
320 Rushed on the Roman Three; 

And Lausulus of Ugro, 

The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsmium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
825 The great wild boar that had his den 

Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia's shore. 

Herminius smote down Aruns: 
330 Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 
"Lie there," he cried, "fell pirate! 
No ifiore, aghast and pale, 
336 From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail." 

340 But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamor 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' lengths from the entrance 

341 Halted that deep array. 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 

But hark! the cry is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide; 
359 And the great Lord of Luna 
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Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
355 Which none but he can wield. 

He smiled on these bold Romans 

A smile serene and high; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 
360 Quoth he, "The she-wolf's litter 

Stand savagely at bay: 
But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way?" 

Then, whiriing up his broadsword 
365 With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
370 The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 

It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Hermiriius 
375 He leaned one breathing-space; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with woimds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 
380 The good sword stood a hand-breath out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 
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And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
385 A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o'er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low. 
Gaze on the blasted head. 

390 On Astur's throat Horatius 

Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain. 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
"And see,'' he cried, "the welcome, 
395 Fair guests, that waits you here! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer?" 

But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
400 Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread. 

Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess. 

Nor men of lordly race; 
For all Etruria's noblest 
405 Were round the fatal place. 

But all Etruria's noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses. 
In the path the dauntless Three; 
410 And, from the ghastly entrance 

Where those bold Romans stood, 

All shrank, like boys who unaware. 

Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
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Come to the mouth of the daxk lair 
416 Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack: 
But those behind cried, '* Forward!" 
420 And those before cried " Back ! " 

And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array; 
And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards reel; 
425 And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 
430 And they gave him greeting loud. 

"Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome.'' 

435 Thrice looked he at the city; 

Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury 

And thrice turned back in dread: 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
440 Scowled at the narrow way 

Where, wallowing in a pool of blood. 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 
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445 And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
"Come back, come back, Horatius!" 

Loud cried the Fathers all. 
"Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
450 Back, ere the ruin fall!" 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
455 But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 
460 Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
405 As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein. 
The furious river struggled hard, 
470 And tossed his tawny mane. 

And burst the curb, and bounded. 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
475 Rushed headlong to the sea. 
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Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
480 "Down with him!" cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face, 
"Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 
"Now 3deld thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
485 Those craven ranks to see; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
490 And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

"Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 
496 Take thou in charge this day!" 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back. 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

600 No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
505 And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear. 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
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And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

510 But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing; 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 
616 And spent with changing blows: 

And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 
620 Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing-place: 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 
525 Bore bravely up his chin. ^ 

*' Curse on him!" quoth false Sextus; 
"Will not the villain drown? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!" 
530 "Heaven help him!" quoth Lars Porsena, 

"And bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom; 
535 Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands; 
And now, with shouts and clapping. 
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And noise of weeping loud, 
640 He enters through the River-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
545 Could plough from morn till night; 

And they made a molten image. 

And set it up on high. 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

550 It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
555 In letters all of gold. 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
560 As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 

To charge the Volscian home; 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
665 In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter. 

When the cold north winds blow. 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
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670 When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din. 
And the good logs of AJgidus 
Roar louder yet within; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 
576 And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 
680 When the girls are weaving baskets. 

And the lads are shaping bows; 

When the goodman mends his armor. 
And trims his helmet's plume; 

When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 
585 Goes flashing through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told. 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was Lars Porsena? 

Why did he swear by the "Nine Gods"? 

Why did he bid his messenger summon his forces to march on Rome? 

Tell in your own words of the gathering of the army. 

What effect did this have upon Rome? 

How did the "Thirty" decide? 

What did Horatius propose doing? 

For how many men did he ask? 

Who were the two who volunteered? 

Tell of the experiences of the "Dauntless Three." 

How did Sextus speak of Horatius? How did Lars Porsena? 

How was Horatius rewarded for his brave deed? 

How do the Romans preserve his memory? 
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Explain the following: "trysting day," "summon his array," 
"poumg in amain," "lifts to heaven her diadem of towers,'' "tale of 
men," "Fathers of the City," "I wis," "reedy Thrasymene," "none 
was for a party, all were for the state," "pale augurs," "the she-wolf's 
litter," "I ween," "molten image," "kid turns on the spit." 



NOTES 

Horatius was sumamed "Codes," meaning one-eyed. He had 
probably lost an eye in war. 

1 Lars Porsena. Lars was a title of honor given to nearly all the 
Etruscan kings or chiefs. Porsena was king of the Etruscan town of 
Clusium, and one of the most powerful chiefs of the period. 

2 The Nine Gods. Gods whom the Etruscans regarded as pos- 
sessing the power to hurl thunderbolts. 

3 House of Tarquin, The family of Tarquin was of Greek 
descent, its founder, Demaratus, an exile from Corinth, having settled 
at the town of Tarquinii and married an Etruscan wife. 

63 Mtist. New imfermented wine, which the ancients used to 
boil down during October. ' 

122 Rock Tarpeian, In this case probably the whole of the hill 
afterwards called the Capitoline. Its earliest name was Mons 
Satuminus, but after the betrayal of the fortress to the Sabines by 
the vestal Tarpeia, its name was changed to that of Tarpeian Hill. 

136 Janicidum. The highest of the Roman hills, stretching along 
the Tuscan side of the river. It is said to have derived its name from 
Janus, a deified king of Latium who, according to tradition, built 
a town or fortress there. 

147 River-Gate. The name looks as though Macaulay had the 
Porta Flumentana in his mind. Strictly, the Porta Trigemina was 
the gate nearest to the point of danger. 

151 The bridge. The Sublician bridge (Pons Sublicius), formed 
entirely of wood. It was built by Ancus Martins, and appears to have 
crossed the river near the Aventine hill, outside the Porta Trigemina, 
at the place where remains of a wooden bridge still exist. 

229 The holy maidens. The Vestal virgins, priestesses of Vesta. 
Their chief duty was to watch the ever-burning flame on the altar 
of the goddess Vesta, and to guard the sacred relics. 

488 Palaiinus. One of the seven hills on which Rome was built; 
said to have been the site of the original city of Romulus. It was on 
the left bank of the river between the Capitoline and Aventine hills, 
and immediately opposite the Janiculum. 

492 Father Tiber. The Tiber received its name from a king of 
Alba, Tiberinus or Thybris, who was drowned in its waters and became 
the river-god. He was regularly invoked by the augurs in their 
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prayers. The river is often called " father Tiber " by Latin authors, 
Compare the "father Thames" of English poets. 



VOCABULARY 



Albinia (al-bin'i-a/ 

(Modern, Albegna) 
Arretium (ar-re'shi-um) 

(Modern, Arrezo) 
Auser (a'ser) 

(Modern, Serchio) 
Campania (kam-pan'i-a) 
Clanis (klan'is) 

(Modern, Chiani) 
Clitumnus (kli-tum'nus) 
Clusium (klu'si-um) 

(Modern, Chiusi) 
Comitium (ko-mish'ium) 
Cortona (cor-to'na) 
Etruria (et-ru'ri-a) 
Falerii (fa-le'ri-i) 
Horatius (ho-ra'shi-us) 
Ilva (ilVa) 

(Modern, Elba) 
Janiculum (ja-nic'u-lum) 
Latian (la'shi-an) 
Luna (lu'na) 

(Modern, Luni) 



Mamilius (ma-mil'i-us) 
Massilia (mas-sil'i-a) 

(Modern, Marseilles) 
Nequinum (ne'kwi-num) 
Palatinus (pal-a-ti'nus) 
Pisae (pi'se) 

(Modern, Pisa) 
Populonia (pop-u-lo'ni-a) 
Porsena (p6r-sen-a) 
Sutrium (sut'ri-um) 

{Modern, Sutri) 
Tarpeian (tarp-e'an) 
Thrasymene (thras'i-men) 

(Modern, Perugia or Trasi- 
meno) 
Tifernum (tl-fer'num) 
Tolumnius (to-lum'ni-us) 
Umbro (um'bro) 

(Modern, Ombrone) 
Volaterrge (vol-a-ter'e) 

(Modern, Volterra) 
Volsinium (vol-sin'i-um) 

(Modern, Bolsena) 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 



Essay on Boswell 's Life of 

Johnson 
Essay on Frederick the Great 
Essay on Goldsmith 
Essay on Lord Bacon 
The Armada 
History of England 



Essay on Bunyan's Pilgrim's 

Progress 
Essay on Milton 
Essay on Addison 
Essay on Warren Hastings 
Prophecy of Capys 
Lay of Virginia 



SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL 

CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG 

. November 15, 1863 
Abraham Lincoln 

The home of Lincohi's boyhood days was a log cabin and he was 
almost a yoimg man before he knew any home more comfortable 
than one made of logs. 

On February 12, 1809, he was born in one of these rough cabins. 
There was but one room, one door and no windows, and out on that 
little clearing in Kentucky Lincoln spent the first seven years of his 
life. With the wind, rain and snow beating into the room through 
the cracks between the logs, Lincoln's mother told him all she knew 
of the Bible, fairy tales and old legends. 

Lincoln's love for his mother inspired him to do many good deeds, 
but in 1818, a terrible disease made its appearance in their settle- 
ment, and Mrs. Lincoln, weary and worn with the hardships of their 
life, bade good-by to her little ones, begging Abraham to remember 
what she had taught him and be a good boy. A coffin was made 
of lumber, which Mr. Lincoln cut, and under a great sycamore tree 
Abraham's mother wa^ laid away to rest. There was no minister 
to speak words of comfort, and this grieved Abraham, who knew how 
his mother loved God. He determined to have a funeral service 
for her. He knew of a minister who traveled about the country, 
so he tried to put his thoughts on paper, and at last was satisfied 
with the letter begging the minister to come and deliver a sermon 
over her grave. 

Many weeks and months passed, but one bright day the minister 
came. He had ridden one hundred miles on horse-back, forded 
swollen streams and followed narrow paths through the wilderness 
to comfort this little nine-year-old boy. Friends gathered about 
the lonely grave, sweet hymns were sung and Lincoln never forgot 
that day. From that time he determined to be a good and noble 
man. His mother had taught him to be true and honest and he 
would always remember her wish. 

Years afterward, when he became a great man, he said, "All that I 
am or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother." 

When seventeen, this strong, ambitious boy heard a famous 
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Kentucky man make a speech in court. Few things had ever 
inspired him more. From that time he practiced making speeches. 
Any question of the day, road-making, school tax or farm im- 
provements, served as a subject. He always had many droll stories 
to tell and people were so attracted when listening to him that they 
forget how homely and awkward the earnest young man was. He 
was in demand at every gathering for pleasure or for work. 

He soon began to meet a better class of people. In 1834, when 
but twenty-five years old, this honest, hard working, roughly built 
frontiersman, six feet four inches tall, found hin\self a popular man 
and a member of the Illinois State Legislature. He had studied law 
at every possible moment and in 1837, he accepted an offer to enter 
into partnership with a lawyer in Springfield, Illinois. He soon be- 
came a recognized leader in politics. 

In 1860, amid much opposition he was elected President of the 
United States, and was reelected four years later. 

Five weeks after the second inaugural address, in April, 1865, the 
Confederate army surrendered. The four years of sadness, blood- 
shed, devastation and sorrow were ended. Now, to this over- 
burdened man peace would take the place of pain, and rest would 
come instead of pressure, but at this very moment of the nation's 
triumph, rejoicing was turned to grief, for, while seeking recreation 
at Ford's Theatre, Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, who, 
with others, had formed a plot for the assassination of the President, 
Vice-President, and leading members of the Cabinet. 

Kind arms bore the loved and honored President to a friend's 
house, and kind hearts, who had aided with sympathy and counsel 
during the long, sad years, watched by the bedside through the night 
imtil the morning, when that noblest of all hearts ceased to beat. 

Messages of sorrow and s)niipathy came from all the world to the 
sorrowing nation, to a nation who each year more deeply reveres 
the memory of him whose legacy was peace to his cotmtry, liberty to 
the enslaved, and an inspiring example of patriotism to the world. 

Men have made speeches valuable for their quality of literary style, 
but Lincoln's speeches are distinctive, individual, original, and by his 
inborn reasoning power, his insight into the right of all questions, he 
became the most convincing speaker of his time. His speeches have 
won a permanent place in Hterature. The speech at Gettysburg is a 
classic and known to all English speaking people. It is brief, ex- 
pressive, inunortal. It was written in the car on the way from Wash- 
ington to the battlefield — the National Cemetery. Lincoln held a 
small piece of pasteboard on his knee and wrote those impressive 
few lines while persons were talking around him. Edward Everett, 
who delivered the oration of the day, said: "I would rather be the 
author of those twenty lines than to have all the fame my oration of 
to-day can give me." 
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On that memorable day in November, 1863, Lincoln, with bowed 
head stepped out before the vast assembly, slowly, quietly, as if 
imconscious of the tens of thousands before him. He seemed as if 
with those to whose memory he was speaking. 

The memories, feelingly, simply told, his counsels wisely given, his 
feelings impressively uttered, the prophecies so earnestly expressed, 
affected the assembly so deeply that they listened as to a voice divine, 
with affection and reverence. He stood before them "an heroic 
figure in the center of an heroic epoch." 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 

5 whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 

10 fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 

15 remember, what we say here; but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us, to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 

20 before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 

25 government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What has been said of Lincoln's speeches? 

Who was the orator of the day at the Dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg? 

How did he compare his oration to Lincoln's speech? 

To what did Lincoln refer in the opening sentence of this speech? 

What did he say had consecrated the groimd? 

Do you think that the world has noted and remembered what 
Lincoln said in this speech? 

To what great task did he say those remaining should be dedi- 
cated? 

Explain ''last full measure of devotion." 

Explain "government of the people, by the people, for the people." 

Explain "an heroic figure in the centre of an heroic epoch." 

NOTE 

Edward Everett, a celebrated American statesman, orator and 
author, was born at Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1794. He was 
Professor of Greek at Harvard College, and later became President 
of that college. In addition to this he was, at various times, a 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Minister to England, Secretary of State, and United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. He died at Boston, Mass., January 
15, 1865. 

ADDITIONAL LINCOLN SPEECHES • 

First Inaugural Address. 

Second Inaugural Address. 

Message to Congress in Special Session, July 4, 1861. 

Annual Message to Congress, December 1, 1862. 

Proclamation of Emancipation. 

(The Speeches named in above list may be found in No. 142 of the 
Eduational Publishing Company's School Classics.) 



SNOW-BOUND 

A WINTER roVLL 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

THE HOUSEHOLD IT DESCRIBES 

This poem is Dedicated by the Author 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born in Haverhill, Mass., December 
17, 1807. His parents were Quakers, his father being a farmer 
whose circumstances were such that he was scarcely able to send 
his son to the village school. But the boy was fond of reading and 
there were a few books in his father's house, or borrowed from neigh- 
bors, that it was almost an education to read. The Bible was one 
of these books. When he was about fourteen his school teacher 
presented him with a copy of Burns* poems, thus kindling the poetic 
fire which burned for seventy years. He was entranced with the 
poetry and soon began to express his own feelings in rhyme. His 
sister discovered some of these verses, and sent them to a news- 
paper. The editor of the paper thought so well of the poems that 
he came to see the author. He found a blushing, shy, country boy, 
to whom he talked kindly, advising him to take a course of study 
as a training for a literary future. This advice Whittier decided 
to follow, and he learned to make shoes that he might earn the 
money with which to pay for six months' board and tuition at the 
Haverhill Academy. At the end of this time he taught school, 
thereby earning the necessary funds to complete a full year of 
study. In three years after leaving the academy, he contributed 
to various pubUcations more than a himdred poems, and had 
written many others. Although widely known as a poet, up to 
the time "Snow-Bound" was published, much of his verse had 
brought him little return. The success of "Snow-Bound," however, 
relieved his straitened ciraunstances. He lived quietly in Ames- 
bury, Mass., clinging to his Quaker coat and Quaker ways. He 
died at Hampton Falls, N. H., September 7, 1892. His last 
words were "Love to the world." 
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"Snow-Bound" is. a beautiful idyl of New England country life, 
depicting scenes in the boyhood home of the poet. It was published 
in 1866, and written while Whittier was mourning the death of 
his sister Elizabeth, "the youngest and dearest" of the family, who 
had been his companion and dearly-loved comrade all her life. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow; and, driving o'er the fields. 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven. 

And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the courier's feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house-mates sit 

Aroimd the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. — Emerson ^ The Snowstorm 

The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
5 Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 
10 Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face. 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 
16 The wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores — 
20 Brought in the wood from out-of-doors. 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd's grass for the cows: 
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Heard the horse whinn)dng for his com; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn; 

Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows: x 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold's pole of birch. 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night. 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature's geometric signs. 

In starry flake, and pellicle. 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world imknown. 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Aroimd the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament. 

No doud above, no earth below — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes;, strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
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Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed/ 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 
60 The bridle-p&st an old man sat 

With loose-flxmg coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
65 Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : ** Boys, a path ! " 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 

70 Our buskins on our feet we drew; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow. 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 

76 A timnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave. 
And to our own his name we gave. 
With many a wish the luck were ours 

80 To test his lamp's supernal powers. 
We reached the bam with merry din 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 

86 The cock his lusty greeting said. 
And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep, 

90 Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep 
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Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 
96 Low circling roimd its southern zone, 

The Sim through dazzling snow-mist shone. 

No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
100 A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voiced elements. 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 

And on the grass the unmeaning beat 
105 Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome soimd of toil or mirth 

Unboimd the spell, and testified 

Of human Ufe and thought outside. 
100 We minded that the sharpest ear 

The buried brooklet could not hear. 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, m our lonely Ufe, had grown 
116 To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west. 
The sim, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
120 We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick. 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
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125 And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

130 Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 

135 Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turks' heads on the andirions glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 

140 Whispered the old rhyme: ^^ Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea^ 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 

145 Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 
Dead? white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

150 Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that imwarming light. 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

165 Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
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In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 
160 The frost-line back with tropic heat; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
165 The house-dog on his paws outspread. 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
170 Between the andiron's straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow. 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October's wood. 

175 What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

O Time and Change! — with hair as gray 
180 As was my sire's that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 

Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now — 
185 The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will. 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o'er, 
i«o Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
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We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed com; 

195 We turn the pages that they read. 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 

200 Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just). 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
• Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress- trees! 

205 Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 
The truth to flesh and sense, unknown, 

210 That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 

We sped the time with stories old. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 
Or stammered from our school book lore 

215 ''The Chief of Gambia's golden shore.'' 
How often since, when all the land. 
Was clay in Slavery's shaping hand. 
As if a trumpet called, I've heard 
Dame Mercy Warren's rousing word: 

220 ^^Does not the voice of reason cry, 

Claim the first right which Nature gavcy 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave! " 
Our father rode agam his ride 

225 On Memphremagog's wooded side; 
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Sat down again to moose and samp 

In trapper's hut and Indian camp: 

Lived o'er the old idyllic ease 

Beneath St. Francois' hemlock trees; 
230 Again for him the moonlight shone 

On Norman cap and bodied zone; 

Again he heard the violin play 

Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its merry whirl 
235 The grandam and the laughing girl. 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 

Where Salisbury's level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
240 Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 

We shared the fishing off Boar's Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals; 
245 The chowder on the sand-beach made. 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

And dream and sign and marvel told 
250 To sleepy listeners as they lay 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 

The square sail of the gundelow, 
255 And idle lay the useless oars. 

Our mother while she turned her wheel 

Or run the new-knit stocking heel. 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 

At midnight on Cochecho town. 
260 And how her own great-uncle bore 
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His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhymed poetry, 

265 Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 

2ro At the gray wizard's conjuring book, 
The fame whereof went far and wride 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play. 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

275 The loon's weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 

280 Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 

The ducks' black squadron anchored lay. 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 

285 And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell's ancient tome. 
Beloved in every Quaker home. 
Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom. 
Or Chalkley's Journal, old and quaint — 

290 Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint! — 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed. 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued. 
His portly presence mad for food, 

295 With dark hints muttered under breath 
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Of casting lots for life or death, 

Oflfered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 
300 The good mau from his living grave, 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
"Take, eat," he said, '*and be content; 

These fishes in my stead are sent 
305 By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham." 

Our uncle, innocent of books, 
Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

310 Of Nature's unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise. 
He read the clouds as prophecies. 
And foul or fair could well divine. 
By many an occult hint and sign, 

815 Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature's heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 

320 Like Apollonius of old. 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told. 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

325 Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds. 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
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330 The common features magnified, 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selborne's loving view — 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle's eggs he got, 

336 The feats on pond and river done. 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 
Till, warming with the tales he told. 
Forgotten was the outside cold. 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

340 From ripening com the pigeons flew. 

The. partridge drummed i' the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 
In fields with bean or clover gay. 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 

345 Peered from the doorway of his cell; 

The muskrat plied the mason's trade. 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 

360 Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear — 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate. 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

366 Found peace in love's unselfishness, 
And welcome wheresoe'er she went, 
A calm and gracious element. 
Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home — 

360 Called up her girlhood memories, 
The huskings and the apple-bees. 
The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
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And homespun warp of circumstance 
365 A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 
370 The morning dew, that dries so soon 

With others, glistened at her noon; 

Through years of toil and soil and care, 

From glossy tress to thin gray hair. 

All unprofaned she held apart 
375 The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 
380 A full, rich nature, free to trust. 

Truthful and almost sternly just. 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt, to act. 

And make her generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 
385 The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself could give thee — rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one's blessing went 
390 With thee beneath the low green tent 

WHiose curtain never outward swings. 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
395 Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
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Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
400 Oh, looking from some heavenly hill. 

Or from the shade of saintly palms. 

Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago: — 
406 The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
410 I see the violet-sprinkled sod 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 
Yet following me where'er I went 
With dark eyes full of love's content. 
416 The birds are glad: the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretched green to June's unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
420 A loss in all familiar things. 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee. 

Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
425 What change can reach the wealth I hold? 

What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life's late afternoon. 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
430 I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow. 
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I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
435 Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star. 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 

The master of the district school 
440 Held at the fire his favored place, 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 

Fresh hued and fair, where scarce appeared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 
445 Played cross-pins on my uncle's hat. 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among, 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 
460 By patient toil subsistence scant. 

Not competence and yet not want. 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doflf at ease his scholar's gown 
466 To peddle wares from town to town; 

Or through the long vacation's reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach. 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
460 The moonlit skater's keen delight. 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man's buflf. 

And whirling, plate, and forfeits paid, 
465 His winter task a pastime made. 
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Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame's winding yarn, 

470 Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old. 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 

475 'Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook. 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

480 A careless boy that night he seemed; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 

485 Large-brained, clear-eyed for such as he 
Shall Freedom's young apostles be. 
Who, following in War's bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

400 Uplift the black and white alike; 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance. 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth. 
Which nurtured treason's monstrous growth, 

495 Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison- torture possible; 
The cruel lie of caste refute. 
Old forms remould, and substitute 
For slavery's lash the freeman's will, 

600 For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 
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A school-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence; 
Till North and South together brought 
605 Shall own the same electric thought, 
In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side, in labor's free 

And unresentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 

510 Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
515 A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent wiU's majestic pride. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
520 A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
525 Lent the whitie teeth their dazzling flash; 

And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
530 Condemned to share her love or hate. 
A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense. 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee. 
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635 Revealing with each freak or feint 

The temper of Petruchio's Kate, 
The rapture's of Siena's saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 

640 The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath's surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 

645 And shrill for social battle-cry. 

Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 

650 Through Smyrna's plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta's rocky stairs. 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
By tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 

655 The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, - 
She watches under Eastern 'skies, 

660 With hope each day renewed and fresh, 

The Lord's quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 
Where'er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord's sweet pity with her go! 

665 The outward wayward life we see. 

The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun. 
Through what ancestral years has run 
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570 The sorrow with the woman born, 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in soUtudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
. What mingled madness in the blood, 
575 A life-long discord and annoy, 

Water of tears with oil of joy. 
And hid within the folded bud 

Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
580 The tangled skein of will and fate. 

To show what metes and bounds shoidd stand 
Upon the soul's debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 
585 But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remember eth we are dust! 

600 At last the great logs, crumbling low, 

Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull's-eye watch that hung in view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely-warning sigji 
595 Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 

And laid it tenderly away, 
600 Then roused himself to safely cover 

The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, out mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 
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One moment, seeking to express 
606 Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love's contentment more than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak. 
Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
610 But such as warm the generous heart. 

O'er prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night. 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
616 The wind that round the gables roared. 
With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
620 And on us, through the unplastered wall. 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall, 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
626 Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 

Next morn we wakened with the shout 
630 Of merry voices high and clear; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
636 Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
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Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
640 Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 

From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled. 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O'er windy hill, through dogged ravine, 
645 And woodland paths that wound between 

Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot. 

At every house a new recruit. 

Where, drawn by Nature's subtlest law, 
650 Haply the watchful young men saw 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 

Against the snow-balls' compliments, 
655 And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 

We heard once more the sleighbells' sound; 

And, following where the teamsters led. 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
660 Just pausing at our door to say. 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty's call. 
Was free to urge her claim on all. 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
666 At night our mother's aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer's sight 
The Quaker matron's inward light. 
The Doctor's mail of Calvin's creed? 
670 All hearts confess the saints elect 
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Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian peari of charity! 

So days went on: a week had passed 
«76 Since the great world was heard from last. 

The Almanac we studied o'er, 

Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 
680 From younger eyes, a book forbid. 

And poetry (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had). 

Where EUwood's meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
685 Sang with a somewhat nasal whine. 

The wars of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
690 To warmer zones the horizon spread; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
696 In Costa Rica's everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti's Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk's head at each saddle bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news, 
700 Its corner for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death: 
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Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
705 The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 
710 The pulse of life that round us beat, 

The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 

And all the world was ours once more! 

715 Clasp, Angel of the backward look 

And folded wings of ashen gray 
An voice of echoes far away. 

The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
720 Wherein thou hid'st the spectral past; 

Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 

The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years. 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
725 Green hills of life that slope to death. 

And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 

Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath. 

Even while I look, I can but heed 
730 The restless sands' incessant fall, 

Importunate hours that hours succeed, 

Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
735 I hear again the voice that bids 

The dreamer leave his dream midway 

For larger hopes and graver fears; 
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Life greatens in these later years, 
The century *s aloe flowers to-day! 

740 Yet, haply, in some lull of life. 

Some Truce of God which breaks its strife. 
The worldling's eyes shall gather dew. 

Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

745 And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 

These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 

750 To warm them at the wood-fire's blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips imknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 

755 Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence. 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

Read Emerson's "Snowstorm," and compare his description of 
the coming of the storm with Whittier's. 

What things foretold the coming of the storm? 

What were the "nightly chores"? 

What is meant by the "cock's querulous challenge"? 

Explain lines 43-46. 

Describe the "universe of sky and snow." 

What is a Chinese roof? 

Where do we find the story of "Aladdin"? Tell what you know 
of him and h^ "wondrous cave." 
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Describe how the boys made the path, and the scene at the stable. 

What was the day after the storm? Quote lines to prove your 
answer? 

Explain "dreary-voiced elements," "shrieking of the mindless 
wind," ** moaning tree-boughs swaying blind," "unmeaning beat o£ 
ghostly finger-tips of sleet." 

What preparations were made for the coming of night? 

Tell how the fire was laid in the fireplace. What are "cranes" 
and "andirons"? 

Explain "clean-winged hearth." 

Study the picture of the pleasant home evening enjoyed by the 
Whittier family circle. 

How did they pass the evening? 

What did the father tell them about? Explain "samp," "St. 
Francois* hemlock trees," "Salisbury's level marshes," "Boar's 
Head," "Isles of Shoals," "hake-broil," "chowder," and "gundalow." 

What was the nature of the. tales told by the mother? How did 
she busy herself as she talked? 

Explain "wizard's conjuring book," "duck's black squadron 
anchored lay," "faith fire- winged by martyrdom," "water butt and 
bread cask failed," "casting lots for life and death," "school of por- 
poise" (dolphin). 

How did the uncle contribute to the evening's enjoyment? Do 
you not imagine that his stories were eagerly listened to? 

What stories did Aunt Mercy tell? Draw a word picture of her 
as Whittier paints her. 

Describe the elder sister, Mary. Study the lines in which Whittier 
seeks consolation for her imtimely death. 

Study the description of Elizabeth and the lines on her death. 

Describe the Schoolmaster. How did he seem when oflf duty? 
How did he add to the evening's entertainment? 

Describe the second guest at the fireside. 

In what lines does Whittier seek to show that we must not judge 
this woman. 

Describe the ushering in of the new day. Tell how the neigh- 
bors "broke" the roads. 

Describe the doctor's round. Quote the lines which show his 
devotion to duty. 

Was the sufferer of Mrs. Whittier 's faith? Quote lines to explain 
your answer. 

What news was contained in the village paper borne to them by the 
carrier? How was the paper received? 

Explain "Angel of the backward look," "voice of echoes far away," 
"weird palimpsest old and vast," "monographs of outlived years," 
"green hills of life that slope to death," "haunts of home whose 
NTstaeed trees shade off to mournful cypresses with the white amaranths 
underneath." 
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The Flemish pictures were chiefly those of homely interiors. Such 
being the case, may the pictures drawn in " Snow-Bound " all be 
termed Flemish pictures? 



NOTES 

65 Pisa^s leaning miracle. A beautiful bell-tower of white marble, 
which leans a little more than six feet in eighty. This leaning is said 
to be the result of accident due to the character of the soil on which 
it is built. The cathedral to which the tower belongs has settled 
so much that there is not a straight line in it. 

90 Amun, An Egyptian deity, represented in various ways: 
sometimes as a ram with large, curving horns; sometimes with a ram's 
head and human body, and as a man enthroned or standing erect. 

215 Chief of Gambia. Gambia is a British colony in Africa; it 
is situated near the mouth of the River Gambia. This line and lines 
220-223 are from a poem by Mrs. Sarah Wentworth -Morton, entitled 
"The African Chief." 

259 Cochecho. Formerly the name of Dover, New Hampshire. 

286 SewdVs ancient tome. This was the " History of the Quakers," 
by William Sewell; it was held in great esteem by the Quakers. 

289 Chalkley^s Journal. This Journal was published first in 1747, 
by Thomas Chalkley, who was bom in England in 1675, of Quaker 
parents. After traveling as a preacher, he settled in Philadelphia. 
He died in 1749. 

305 Tangled ram. A reference to the ram caught in a thicket 
by his horns, which Abraham beheld just as he was about to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. For an account of this, see Genesis xxn. 

320 Apollonius. Apollonius Tyanaeus, an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher and magician. He was said to have conversed with the birds 
and beasts. 

322 Hermes. Hermes Tresmegistus, the "thrice greatest," an 
Egyptian priest and philosopher, learned in art and mathematics. 

332 White of Selhorne. Gilbert White, an English clergyman, was 
the author of "Natural History of Selbome," an English classic. 
It describes in a charming manner what he saw in his own parish of 
Selborne. 

683 Ellwood's meek, etc. Thomas Ellwood, a Quaker and friend 
of Milton, wrote a poem on the life of King David of Israel, called 
Davideis. 

693 Painted Creeks. The Creek Indians were removed from their 
original home in Georgia, to the country west of the Mississippi. 

694 Daft McGregor. This was a Scotchman , Sir George McGregor, 
who, in 1822, was the leader of an expedition to found a colony in 
Costa Rica, which resulted in failure. 
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696 Taygetus, A mountain in the southern part of Greece, on 
the Gulf of Messenia. 

697 YpsUantVs Mainote Greeks. Mainote is from Maina, a 
province of Greece, which furnished Prince Ypsilanti, a patriot in the 
struggle for freedom against Turkey, with many followers. 



VOCABULARY 

Apollonius (ap-o-l6' ni-us) Petruchio (pe-tro' chi-o) 

Araxes (a-rak' sez) Piscataqua (pis-kat' a-kwa) 

Cochecho (ko' che-ko) Salisbury (s£lz' bu-ri) 

Francois (fron swa') Siena (se-a' na) 

Hermes (her' mez) Smyrna (smer' na) 

Lebanon (leb' a-non) Taygetus (ta-ij' e-tus 

Mainot (mi' note) Ypsilanti (ip-si-lan' ti) 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Bums King Solomon and the Ants 

The Corn-Song Centennial Hymn 

The Three Bells The Exiles 

The Eternal Goodness Barclay of Ury 

My Psalm The Pmnpkin 

A Prayer My Triumph 

The Pipes of Lucknow The Barefoot Boy 

Maud Muller My Playmate 

Songs of Labor Kathleen 

Angels of Buena Vista The Mayflower 



THANATOPSIS 
William Cullen Bryant 

William Cullen Bryant was born in Cummington, Mass., Novem- 
ber 3, 1794. His father was a physician and occasionally wrote 
poetry. He was owner of a good library, where the boy, who was 
fond of reading, spent much time. Young Bryant entered Williams 
College, but his father could not affotd to keep him there, so he left 
to study law. But he preferred literature. When only nineteen, 
he wrote "Thanatopsis," but was too modest to submit it for publi- 
cation. One day his father found it in the boy's desk. Delighted with 
the poem, he sent it to the North American Review, whose editor at 
first doubted that such poetry had been written by an American. 
It was, however, published in September, 1817. In 1825, Bryant 
removed to New York, where he engaged in editorial work. He con- 
tinued to write poetry at intervals throughout his life, and also 
published translations of the "Iliad" and "Odyssey." He died 
in New York, June 12, 1878. 

Bryant is distinctly an American j)oet. Almost all his poetry is 
inspired by some aspect of the natural scenes among which he was 
reared. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

6 And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

10 Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; — 

60 
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Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

15 To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice — Yet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sim shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

20 Where thy pal^ form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 
And, lost each hmnan trace, surrendering up 

25 Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Tiuns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

30 Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

35 The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

40 The venerable woods — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 

46 Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, « 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
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Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

60 That slumber in its bosom — Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no soxmd, 
Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there: 

66 And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 

60 Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 

66 Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

70 The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy smnmons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 

76 To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

80 Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

How old was Bryant when he wrote "Thanatopsis"? 

Do you think the poem is especially remarkable on this account? 
Why? 

Explain "holds comnciimion with her visible forms," "speaks a 
various language," "darker musings." 

What are patriachs? 

What is meant by "rock-ribbed hills"? 

Why are the rivers spoken of as "moving in majesty," and the 
brooks as "complaining"? 

Explain "life's green spring," "the full strength of years," "in- 
numerable caravans." 

NOTES 

The word "Thanatopsis" is derived from two Greek words mean- 
ing a view of death. 

50 Wings of morning. See Psalm cxxxix: "If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea," etc. 

51 Barcan wilderness. The desert of Barca, a province in Tripoli, 
noted for its barrenness. 

53 Oregon. A name given to the Columbia River in the north- 
western part of the United States. 



THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 
William Cullen Bryant 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, , 
When our mother Nature laughs around; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky. 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 
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The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
10 And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
15 There's a smile on tlie fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 

On the dewy earth that smiles in his rays, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
20 Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What time of year does this poem describe? 
What kind of bird is a hang-bird? 

Explain "wilding bee," "azure space," "stretch to the frolic chase," 
"roll on the easy gale." 
What is meant by "aspen bower"? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

To a Waterfowl The Death of the Flowers 

March Song of Marion's Men 

To the Fringed Gentian "Innocent Child and Snow-white 

The Fountain Flower" 

Robert of Lincoln The Planting of the Apple-tree 

The White-footed Deer The Voice of Autumn 

A Forest Hymn To a Cloud 

The Antiquity of Freedom The Flood of Years 



FARMING 



Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was bom in Boston, Mass., May 25, 1803. 
His father was a clergyman, who died when Ralph was a child, 
leaving the family to struggle with poverty. The boy prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin School, entering Harvard at the age of 
fourteen, where he paid part of his expenses by waiting at table in the 
college dining-hall. He took prizes for his essays and one for decla- 
mation, and was class day poet. After graduation, he taught a few 
years, and then entered the ministry. Later, he became a lecturer. 
His works include both prose and poetry, the prose writings being 
all in the form of essays. The subjects he chose were general, as 
History, Friendship, and Compensation. In reading Emerson, you 
learn to look at things in a new light, to see truths you had not sus- 
pected. This is due to his singularly pure nature and keen mental 
vision. He seemed to see through the disguises of the world, and 
penetrated to the soul beneath. He died in Concord, Mass., April 
27, 1882. 



The glory of the farmer is that, in the division of labors, 
it is his part to create. All trade rests at last on his primi- 
tive activity. He stands close to nature; he obtains from 
the earth the bread and the meat. The food which was 

5 not, he causes to be. The first farmer was the first man, 
and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of land. 
Men do not like hard work, but every man has an excep- 
tional respect for tillage, and a feeling that this is the 
original calling of his race, that he himself is only excused 

10 from it by some circumstance which made him delegate 
it for a time to other hands. If he have not some skill 
which recommends him to the farmer, some product for 
which the farmer will give him corn, he must himself 

^5 
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return into his due place among the planters. And the 
profession has in all eyes its ancient charm, as standing 
nearest to God, the first cause. 
Then the beauty of nature, the tranquillity and inno- 
6 cence of the countryman, his independence, and his pleasing 
arts — the care of bees, of poultry, of sheep, of cows, the 
dairy, the care of hay, of fruits, of orchards and forests — 
and the reaction of these on the workman, in giving him 
a strength and plain dignity like the face and manners of 

10 nature, all men acknowledge. All men keep the farm 
in reserve as an asylum where, in case of mischance, they 
may hide their poverty, or a solitude, if they do not suc- 
ceed in society. And who knows how many glances of 
remorse are turned this way from the bankrupts of trade, 

16 from mortified pleaders in courts and senates, or from the 
victims of idleness and pleasure? Poisoned by town life 
and town vices, the sufferer resolves: '^Well, my children 
whom I have injured shall go back to the land, to be re- 
cruited and cured by that which should have been my 

20 nursery, and now shall be their hospital." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What does Emerson say is the glory of the farmer? 

What is meant by "primitive activity"? 

How are we dependent upon the farmer for food? 

What are spoken of here as "pleasing arts'? 

How do they react on thte workman? 

Explain "keep the farm in reserve as an asylum," "in case of 
mischance," "bankrupts of trade," "mortified pleaders in courts 
and senates," "victims of idleness and pleasure," "to be recruited 



and cured." 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 



The Rhodora The Mountain and the Squirrel 

The Humble Bee Forbearance 

The Snowstorm Love's Nobility 

Each and All Sky-born Music 

The Concord Hymn Duty 



THE CHAMBERED NAUTH^US 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was bom in Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 
1809. At the age of sixteen, he entered Harvard College, graduating 
in 1829. He decided to become a physician, and went to Paris for 
study, and returned to open an office in Boston. He was appointed 
professor of anatomy at Dartmouth College, and was called to a 
similar position at Harvard in 1847. Although he made some valu- 
able contributions to medical science, he is best known as an author. 
His writings consist of both prose and poetry. He died at Boston, 
October 7, 1894. 

"The Chambered Nautilus" is the poem which Holmes himself 
preferred. It is probably the most familiar of his serious verse. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie bare. 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 



Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
10 And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 
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15 Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
20 Built up its idle door. 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 'the old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
25 From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

sings: — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
30 As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low- vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more- vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
35 Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is a nautilus? 
What does *' chambered" mean? 
Why does the poet call it the "ship of pearl"? 
Explain "unshadowed main," "venturous bark," "gulfs enchanted." 
What is a "Siren"? 

Who are meant by the "cold sea-maids"? 
What impression is given by "webs of living gauze"? 
Why is the word "wrecked" used by the poet? What does it 
mean? 
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Explain "frail tenant," "irised ceiling rent," " sunless crypt un- 
sealed." 

Was this shell quickly made? How do you know? 

What did the nautilus do to gain a new chamber? 

Express in your own words the beautiful lesson which this poem 
teaches us. 



NOTES 

The Pearly Nautilus lives in the seas of the "cloudless tropics," 
being found in the Mediterranean Sea and in the Indian and Southern 
Pacific Ocean. It is a polyp, or moUusk, and has two broad, wing- 
like appendages. These are like tiny sails when unfurled and ex- 
panded. 

14 Irised. Iris was the goddess of the rainbow. 

26 Triton. The son of Neptune and Amphitrite, and the trum- 
peter of Neptune. His trumpet was often pictured as made of a 
shell. 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Grandmother's Story of Bunker 

Table Hill 

Old Ironsides The Last Leaf 

The Voiceless Bill and Joe 

The Old Man Dreams The Boys 

Contentment Under the Violets 



THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 

(FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER) 

Washington Irving 

Washington Irving was born in New York City, April 3, 1783. 
His education, which was as good as the schools of those days afforded, 
was finished when he was about sixteen. He was yery fond of read- 
ing when a boy, "The Arabian Nights," and "Robinson Crusoe," 
being his particular favorites. His first literary work was in the form 
of essays, written over the signature of Jonathan Oldstyle. In 1804, 
his health having declined, he went abroad. He returned to America 
with restored health, and two years later the "History of New York 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker," appeared. The "Conquest of Gran- 
ada" and "The Alhambra" are the result of many delightful weeks 
spent in southern Spain. While Secretary of the London legation 
he wrote the "Companions of Columbus," and received the degree 
of LL.D. from Oxford University. In 1842, he was appointed 
minister to Spain, returning to America four years later. During 
the last years of his life he wrote the "Life of Mahomet" and the 
"Life of Washington." He died November 28, 1859, and his grave 
looks over the quiet loveliness of Sleepy Hollow and the winding 
Hudson. 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it was. 
Of dreams that wave before the half -shut eye: 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 
Forever flushing roimd a summer sky. 

— CasUe of Indolence 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient Dutch 
navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they always pru- 
sdently shortened sail, and implored the protection of St. 
Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small market town 

70 
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or rural fort, which by some is called Greensburgh, but 
which is more generally or properly known by the name of 
Tarry Town. This name was given it, we are told, in 
former days, by the good housewives of the adjacent 
5 coimtry, from the inveterate propensity of their husbands 
to linger about the village tavern on market days. Be 
that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely 
advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there 

10 is a little vaUey or rather lap of land among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places in the whole world. A 
small brook glides through it, with just murmur enough to 
lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of a quail, 
or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that 

15 ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it at 
noon-time when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 

20 startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sabbath 
stillness around, and was prolonged and reverberated by 
the angry echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat 
whither I might steal from the world and its distractions 
and dream quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, 

25 1 know of none more promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads 

30 are called the Sleepy Hollow boys throughout all the neigh- 
boring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to 
hang over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. 
Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor, during the early days of the settlement: others, 

35 that an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, 
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■ 

held his pow-wows there before the country was discovered 
by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, that the place 
still continues under thfe sway of some witching power, 
that holds a spell over the minds of the good people, causing 

6 them to walk in a continual reverie. They are given to 
all kinds of marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances and 
visions, and frequently see strange sights and hear music 
and voices in the air. The whole neighborhood abounds 
with local tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions: 

10 stars shoot and meteors glare of tener across the valley 

than in any other part of the country, and the nightmare, 

with her whole nine fold, seems to make it the favorite 

scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 

15 chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horse- 
back without a head. It is said by some to be the ghost 
of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away 
by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during the Revolu- 

20 tionary War, and who is ever and anon seen by the country 
folk, hurrying along in the gloom of night, as if on the 
wings of the wind. His haunts are not confined to the 
valley, but extend at times to the adjacent roads, and 
especially to the vicinity of a church that is at no great 

25 distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic historians 
of those parts who have been careful in collecting and 
collating the floating facts concerning this specter, allege 
that, the body of the trooper having been buried in the 
churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle 

30 in nightly quest of his head, and that the rushing speed with 
which he sometimes passes along the hollow, like a mid- 
night Ijlast, is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to 
get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary supersti- 

36 tion, which has furnished material for many a wild story 
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in that region of shadows; and the spectre is known at all 
the country firesides by the name of The Headless Horse- 
man of Sleepy Hollow. 
It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have 

6 mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the 
valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one who re- 
sides there for a time. However wide awake they may have 
been before they entered that sleepy region, they were sure, 
in a little time, to inhale the witching influence of the air, 

10 and begin to grow imaginative — to dream and see appari- 
tions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for 
it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there 
embosomed in the great State of New York, that popula- 

15 tion, manners, and customs remain fixed, while the great 
torrent of migration and improvement, which is making 
such incessant changes in other parts of this restless 
country, sweeps by them unobserved. They are like those 
little nooks of still water, which border a rapid stream, 

20 where we may see the straw and bubble riding quietly 
at anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic harbor, 
undisturbed by the rush of the passing current. Though 
many years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades of 
Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I should not still find 

25 the same trees and the same families vegetating in its 
sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period 
of American history, that is to say, some thirty years since, 
a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane, who so- 
so joumed, or, as he expressed it, "tarried," in Sleepy Hollow, 
for the purpose of instructing the children of the vicinity. 
He was a native of Connecticut, a State which supplies the 
Union with pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest, 
and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and 

35 country schoolmasters. This cognomen of Crane was not 
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inappKcable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly- 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have 
served for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung 

5 together. His head was small, and flat at top, with huge 
ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that 
it looked like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck, 
to tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding along 
the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging 

10 and fluttering behind him, one might have mistaken him 
for the genius of famine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, 

15 and partly patched with leaves of copy-books. It was 
most ingeniously secured at vacant hours by a withe 
twisted in the handle of the door, and stakes set against 
the window-shutters; so that, though a thief might get 
in with perfect ease, he would find some embarrassment 

20 in getting out: — an idea most probably borrowed by the 
architect, Yost Van Houten, from the mystery of an eelpot. 
The school-house stood in a rather lonely but pleasant 
situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook 
running close by, and a formidable birch-tree growing at 

26 one end of it. From hence the. low murmur of his pupil's 
voices, conning over their lessons, might be heard of a drowsy 
summer's day, like the hum of a beehive; interrupted now 
and then by the authoritative voice of the master, in the 
tone of menace or command; or, perad venture, by the 

30 appalling soimd of the birch, as he urged some tardy 
loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. Truth to 
say, he was a conscientious man, that ever bore in mind 
the golden maxim, ** Spare the rod and spoil the child." 
Ichabod Crane's scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

35 I would not have it imagined, however, that he waB one 
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of those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart 
of their subjects; on the contrary, he administered justice 
with discrimination rather than severity; taking the burden 
off the backs of the weak and laying it on those of the strong. 

6 Your mere puny stripling that winced at the least flourish 
of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the claims 
of justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on 
some little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch 
urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 

10 beneath the birch. All this he called "doing his duty by 
their parents"; and he never inflicted a chastisement 
without following it by the assurance so consolatory to the 
smarting urchin, that *'he would remember it and thank 
him for it the longest day he had to live." 

15 When school hours were over, he was even the companion 
and pla)miate of the larger boys; and oti holiday after- 
noons would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who 
happened to have pretty sisters, or good housewives for 
mothers, noted for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed, 

20 it behooved him to keep on good terms with his pupils. 
The revenue arising from his school was small, and would 
have been scarcely sufficient to furnish him with daily 
bread, for he was a huge feeder, and though lank, had the 
dilating power of an anaconda; but to help out his main- 

25 tenance, he was, according to country custom in those 
parts, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose children he instructed. With these he lived success- 
sively, a week at a time, thus going the roimds of the neigh- 
borhood, with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton 

30 handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of 
the rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of 
schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere 
drones, he had various ways of rendering himself both 

35 useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers occasionally 
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in the lighter labors of their farms; helped to make hay; 
mended the fences; took the horses to water; drove the 
cows from pasture; and cut wood for the winter fire. He 
laid aside too, all the dominant dignity and absolute sway, 

6 with which he lorded it in his little empire, the school, 
and became wonderfully gentle and ingratiating. He 
found favor in the eyes of the mothers by petting the chil- 
dren, particularly the youngest; and like the lion bold, 
which whilom so magnanimously the lamb did hold, he 

10 would sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with 
his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It 

15 was a matter of no little vanity to him on Sundays, to take 
his station in front of the church gallery, with a band of 
chosen singers, where, in his own mind, he completely 
carried away the palm from the parson. Certain it is, 
his voice resounded far above all the rest of the congrega- 

20 tion, and there are peculiar quavers still to be heard in 
that church, and which may even be heard half a mile off, 
quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Sun- 
day morning, which are said to be legitimately descended 
from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little 

25 makeshifts, in that ingenious way which is commonly de- 
nominated '^by hook and by crook," the worthy pedagogue 
got on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all who 
understood nothing of the labor '^f head-work, to have a 
wonderful easy life of it. 

30 The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance 
in the female circle of a rural neighborhood; being con- 
sidered a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of vastly 
superior taste and accompUshments to the rough country 
swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to the parson. 

35 His appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little 
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stir at the tea-table of a farmhouse, and the addition of a 
supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradven- 
ture, the parade of a silver teapot. Our man of letters, 
therefore, was peculiarly happy in the smiles of all the 
5 country damsels. How he would figure among them in the 
churchyard, between services on Sundays! gathering grapes 
for them from the wild vines that overrun the surrounding 
trees; reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the 
tombstones; or sauntering with a whole bevy of them, 

10 along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond; while the more 
bashful coimtry bumpkins hung sheepishly back envying 
his superior elegance and address. 

From his half-itinerant life, also, he was a kind of traveling 
gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip from house 

15 to house; so that his appearance was always greeted with 
satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women 
as a man of great erudition, for he had read several books 
quite through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather's 
History of New England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, 

:ohe most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 
simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary; and 
both had been increased by his residence in this spellbound 

25 region. No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious 
swallow. It was often his delight, after his school was dis- 
missed in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed 
of clover, bordering the little brook that whimpered by 
his school-house, and there con over old Mather's direful 

30 tales, imtil the gathering dusk of evening made the printed 
page a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his 
way, by swamp and stream and awful woodland, to the 
farmhouse where he happened to be quartered, every sound 
of nature, at that witching hour, fluttered his excited im- 

35 agination; the moan of the whip-poor-will from the hill- 
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Side; the boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of 
storm; the dreary hooting of the screech-owl; or the sudden 
rustling in the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. 
The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the dark- 
6 est places, now and then startled him, as one of imcommon 
brightness would stream across his path; and if, by chance, 
a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his blundering 
flight against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the 
ghost, with the idea that he was struck with a witch's 

10 token. His only resource on such occasions, either to 
drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm 
tunes; and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat 
by their door of an evening, were often filled with awe, at 
hearing his nasal melody, ''in linked sweetness long drawn 

16 out," floating from the distant hill, or along the dusky 
road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to pass long 
winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat 
spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and 

20 spluttering along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields and haunted 
brooks and haunted bridges and haunted houses, and par- 
ticularly of the headless horseman, or galloping Hessian of 
the Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would de- 

26 light them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of 
the direful omens and portentous sights and sounds in the 
air, which prevailed in the earlier times of Connecticut; 
and would frighten them woefully with speculations upon 
comets and shooting stars, and with the alarming fact that 

30 the world did absolutely turn round, and that they were 
half the time topsy-turvy. 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cud- 
dling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all of a 
ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of 

36 course, no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly pur- 
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chased by the terrors of his subsequent walk homeward. 
What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path, amid the 
dim and ghastly glare of a snowy night! With what wistful 
look did he eye every trembling ray of light streaming across 

6 the waste fields from some distant window! How often 
was he appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which 
like a sheeted spectre beset his very path. How often did 
he shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps 
on the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread to look over 

10 his shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being 
tramping close behind him! and how often was he thrown 
into complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling among 
the trees, in the idea that it was the galloping Hessian on 
one of his nightly scourings! 

15 All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 

phantoms of the mind, that walk in darkness: and though 

he had seen many specters in his time, and been more than 

once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely perambu- 

lations, yet daylight put an end to all these evils; and he 

20 would have passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the devil 
and all his works, if his path had not been crossed by a being 
that causes more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, 
goblins, and the whole race of witches put together; and 
that was — a woman. 

25 Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening 
in each week, to receive his instruction in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a sub- 
stantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh 
eighteen; plump as a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy- 

30 cheeked as one * of her father's peaches, and universally 
famed, not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. 
She was withal a little of a coquette, as might be perceived 
even in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modern 
fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She wore 

35 the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her great-great-^ 
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grandmother had brought over from Saardam; the tempt- 
ing stomacher of the olden time, and withal a provokingly 
short petticoat, to display the prettiest foot and ankle in 
the country round. 
6 Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart toward the 
sex; and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a 
morsel soon found favor in his eyes, more especially after 
he had visited her in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus 
Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, 

10 liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either 
his eyes or his thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own 
farm; but within these, everything was snug, happy, and 
well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his wealth, but 
not proud of it; and piqued himself upon the hearty 

15 abundance, rather than the style in which he lived. His 
stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, in 
one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the 
Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree 
spread its broad branches over it; at the foot of which 

20 bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest water, in a 
little well formed of a barrel; and then stole sparkling away 
through the grass, to a neighboring brook, that babbled 
along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farm- 
house was a vast barn, that might have served for a church; 

25 every window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth 
with the treasures of the farm; the flail was busily resound- 
ing within it from morning to night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, 
some with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, 

30 some with their heads under their wings, or buried in their 
bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing about 
their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, 
unwieldly porkers were grunting in the repose and abund- 
ance of their pens, from whence sallied forth now and then, 

35 troops of sucking pigs,^ as if to snuff the air. A stately 
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squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, 
convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were 
gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinea-fowls fretting 
about it like ill-tempered house-wives, with their peevish, 

5 discontented cry. Before the bam door strutted the gal- 
lant cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine 
gentleman; clapping his burnished wings and crowing in 
the pride and gladness of his heart — sometimes tearing 
up the earth with his feet, and then generously calling to his 

10 ever-hungry family of wives and children to enjoy the rich 
morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue's mouth watered, as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his de- 
vouring mind's eye, he pictured to himself every roasting 

15 pig running about, with a pudding in its belly, and an apple 
in its mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a com- 
fortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the 
geese were swimming in their own gravy; and the ducks 
pairing cozily in dishes, like snug married couples, with a 

20 decent competency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw 
carved out the future sleek side of bacon, and juicy relishing 
ham; not a turkey, but he beheld daintily trussed up, with 
its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of 
savory sausages; and even bright chanticleer himself lay 

25 sprawling on his back, in a side dish, with uplifted claws, 
as if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit dis- 
dained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow lands, 

30 the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian 
com, and the orchards burdened with ruddy fruit, which 
surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart 
yearned after the damsel who was to inherit these domains, 
and his imagination expanded with the idea, how they 

36 might be readily turned into cash, and the money invested 
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in immense tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the 
wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, 
and presented to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole 
•family of children, moimted on the top of a wagon loaded 
6 with household trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling 
beneath; and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, 
with a colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee 
— or the Lord knows where! 
When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 

10 complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with 
high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch settlers; the low pro- 
jecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable of 
being closed up in bad weather. Under this were hung 

15 flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets 
for fishing in the neighboring river. Benches were built 
along the side for summer use; and a great spinning-wheel 
at one end, and a churn at the other, showed the various 
uses to which this important porch might be devoted. From 

20 this piazza the wonderful Ichabod entered the hall, which 
formed the centre of the mansion, and the place of usual 
residence. Here rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a 
long dresser, dazzled his eyes. In one comer stood a huge 
bag of wool, ready to be spun; in another, a quantity of 

25 linsey-woolsey, just from the loom; ears of Indian corn, 
and strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in gay fes- 
toons along the walls, mingled with the gaud of red peppers; 
and a door left ajar gave the peep into the best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany tables 

30 shone like mirrors; andirons, with their accompanying 
shovel and tongs, glistened from their covert of asparagus 
tops; mock-oranges and conch shells decorated the mantle- 
piece; strings of various-colored birds' eggs were suspended 
above it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the center 

35 of the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly left open, 
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displayed immense treasures of old silver and well-mended 
china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and 
5 his only study was how to gain the affections of the peerless 
daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he 
had more real difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a 
knight-errant of yore, who seldom had anything but giants, 
enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like easily conquered 

10 adversaries, to contend with; and had to make his way 
merely through gates of iron and brass, and walls of adamant 
to the castle-keep where the lady of his heart was confined; 
all which he achieved as easily as a man would carve his 
way to the center of a Christmas pie, and then the lady gave 

15 him her hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the con- 
trary, had to win his way to the heart of a country coquette 
beset with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were 
forever presenting new difficulties and impediments, and 
he had to encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real 

20 flesh and blood, the numerous rustic admirers, who beset 

every portal of her heart; keeping a watchful and angry eye 

upon each other, but ready to fly out in the common cause 

against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 

25 roistering blade of the name of Abraham, or according to the 
Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 
country round, which rang with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and double- join ted, 
with short curly black hair, and a bluff but not unpleasant 

30 countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he had 
received the nickname of Brom Bones, by which he was 
universally known. He was famed for great knowledge 
and skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback 

36 as a Tartar. He was foremost at all races and cock fights, 
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and with the ascendancy which bodily strength always ac- 
quires in rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting 
his hat on one side, and giving his decisions with an air 
and tone that admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was 

6 always ready for either a fight or a frolic; and more mis- 
chief than ill-will in his composition; and with all his over- 
bearing roughness there was a strong dash of waggish good- 
humor at bottom. He had three or four boon companions 
of his own stamp, who regarded him as their model, and at 

10 the head of whom he scoured the country, attending every 
scene of feud or merriment for miles round. In cold weather 
he was distinguished by a fur cap, surmounted with a 
flaunting fox's tail, and when the folks at a country gather- 
ing descried this well-known crest at a distance, whisking 

15 about among a squad of hard riders, they always stood for a 
squall. Sometimes his crew would be heard dashing along 
past the farmhouses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, 
like a troop of Don Cossacks, and the old dames startled 
out of their sleep, would listen for a moment till the 

20 hurry-skurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, ''Ay, there 
goes Brom Bones and his gang!" The neighbors looked 
upon him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and good- 
will; and when any madcap prank or rustic brawl occurred 
in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and warranted 

25 Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallantries, 
and though his amorous toyings were something like the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was whis- 

sopered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. 
Certain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates 
to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Van Tassel's 
paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was 

35 courting, or, as it is termed, ''sparking," within, all other 
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suitors passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend, and considering all things, a stouter man 

6 than he would have shrunk from the competition, and a 
wiser man would have despaired. He had, however, a happy 
mixture of pliability and perseverance in his nature; he 
was in form and spirit like a supplejack — yielding, but 
tough; though he bent, he never broke; and though he 

10 bowed beneath the slightest pressure, yet the moment it 
was away — jerk! he was as erect, and carried his head 
as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted 

15 in his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and 
gently insinuating manner. Under cover of his character 
of singing-master, he made frequent visits at the farmhouse; 
not that he had anything to apprehend from the meddle- 

20 some interference of parents, which is so often a stumbling- 
block in the path of lovers. Bait Van Tassel was an easy, 
indulgent soul; he loved his daughter better even than his 
pipe, and, like a reasonable man and an excellent father, let 
her have her way in everything. His notable little wife, 

25 too, had enough to do to attend to her housekeeping and 
manage the poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks 
and geese are foolish things, and must be looked after, but 
girls can take care of themselves. Thus, while the busy 
dame bustled about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel 

30 at one end of the piazza, honest Bait would sit smoking his 
evening pipe at the other, watching the achievements of a 
little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in each hand, 
was most valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the 
bam. In the meantime, Ichabod would carry on his suit 

35 with the daughter by the side of the spring under the great 
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elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour so favor- 
able to the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
5 admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, 
or door of access; while others have a thousand avenues, 
and may be captured in a thousand different ways. It is 
a great triumph of skill to gain the former, but still greater 
proof of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, 

10 for a man must battle for his fortress at every door and 
window. He that wins a thousand common hearts is 
therefore entitled to some renown; but he who keeps un- 
disputed sway over the heart of a coquette is indeed a hero. 
Certain it is, this was not the case with the redoubtable 

15 Brom Bones; and from the moment Ichabod Crane made 
his advances, the interest of the former evidently declined; 
his horse was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday 
nights, and a deadly feud gradually arose between him 
and the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

20 Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and settled 
their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode of those 
more concise and simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore 
— by single combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the 
. 25 superior might of his adversary to enter the lists against 
him; he had overheard the boast of Bones, that he would 
"double the schoolmaster up, and put him on a shelf"; 
and he was too wary to give him an opportunity. There 
was something extremely provoking in this obstinately 

30 pacific system; it left Brom jno alternative but to draw 
upon the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and to 
play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod 
became the object of whimsical persecution to Bones, and 
his gang of rough riders. They harried his hitherto peace- 

35 ful domains; smoked out his singing-school, by stopping 
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up the chimney; broke ihto the schoolhouse at night, in 
spite of his formidable fastenings of withe and window 
stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy; so that the 
poor schoohnaster began to think all the witches in the 

5 country held their meetings there. But what was still more 
annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule in preseiice of his mistress, and had a scoundrel 
dog whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, 
and introduced as a rival of Ichabod's, to instruct her in 

10 psalmody. 

In this way, matters went on for some time, without pro- 
ducing any material effect on the relative situations of the 
contending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, 
in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool from 

15 whence he usually watched all the concerns of his little 
literary realm. In his hand he swayed a ferule, that 
scepter of despotic power; the birch of justice reposed 
on three nails behind the throne, a constant terror to 
evil-doers; while on the desk before him might be seen 

20 sundry contraband articles and prohibited weapons, 
detected upon the persons of idle urchins; such as half- 
munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and 
whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. 
Apparently there had been some appalling act of justice 

25 recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books; or slyly whispering behind them 
with one eye kept upon the master, and a kind of 
buzzing stillness reigned throughout the school-room. It 
was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro 

30 in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, a round-crowned fragment 
of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on the back 
of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with 
a rope by way of halter. He came clattering up to the 
school-door with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a 

35 merry-making, or *' quilting frolic," to be held that evening 
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at Mynheer Van TassePs; and having delivered his message 
with that air of importance and eflfort at fine language 
which a negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and was seen scampering 
6 away up the Hollow, full of the importance and hurry of his 
mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school- 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessons, 
without stopping at trifles; those who were nimble, skipped 

10 over half with impunity, and those who were tardy, had a 
smart application now and then in the rear, to quicken 
their speed, or help them over a tall word. Books were 
flung aside, without being put away on the shelves; ink 
stands were overturned, benches thrown down, and the 

15 whole school was turned loose an hour before the usual 

time, bursting forth like a legion of young imps, yelping and 

racketing about the green, in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 

at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and in- 

20 deed, only suit of rusty black, and arranging his locks by 
a bit of broken looking-glass, that hung up in the school- 
house. That he might make his appearance before his 
mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse 
from the farmer with whom he was domiciUated, a choleric 

25 old Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van Ripper, and thus 
gallantly mounted, issued forth like a knight-errant in 
quest of adventures. But it is meet I should, in the true 
spirit of romantic story, give some account of the looks arid 
equipments of my hero and his steed. 

30 The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, 
tha"t had outlived almost everything but his viciousness. 
He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like 
a hammer ; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted 
with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 

35 spectral, but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in 
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it. Still, he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if 
we may judge from his name, which was Gunpowder. 
He had, in fact, been a favorite steed of his master's, the 
choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had in- 
6 fused, very probably, some of his own spirit into the animal; 
for, old and broken down as he looked, there was more 
of the lurking devil in him than in any young filly in the 
coimtry. 
Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode 

10 with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to 
the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like 
a grasshopper's; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his 
hand, like a sceptre, and as the horse jogged on, the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. 

15 A small wool cap rested on the top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehead might be called, and the skirts of 
his black coat fluttered out almost to the horse's tail. Such 
was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed as they sham- 
bled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was alto- 

20 gether such an apparition as is seldom to be met with in 
broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden 
livery which we always associate with the idea of abundance. 

25 The forests had put on their sober brpwn and yellow, while 
some trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts 
into brilliant dyes of orange, purple and scarlet. Steaming 
files of wild ducks began to make their appearance high in 
the air; the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the 

30 groves of beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle 

of the quail at intervals from the neighboring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 

the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 

frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious 

35 from the very profusion and variety around them. There 
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was the honest cockrobin, the favorite game of stripling 
sportsmen, with its loud querulous note, and the twittering 
blackbirds flying, in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, 
5 and splendid plumage; and the cedar-bird, with its red- 
tipped wings and yellow-tipped tail, and its little montero 
cap of feathers; and the bluejay, that noisy coxcomb, in 
his gay light blue coat and white underclothes, screaming 
and chattering, noddmg, and bobing, and bowing, and pre- 

10 tending to be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open 

to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with 

delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides 

he beheld vast store of apples, some hanging in oppressive 

15 opulence on the trees; some gathered into baskets and bar- 
rels for the market; others heaped up in rich piles for the 
cider-press. Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian 
corn, with its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, 
and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; 

20 and the yellow pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up 
their fair round bellies to the sun, and giving ample pros- 
pects of the most luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the 
fragrant buckwheat fields, breathing the odor of the bee- 
hive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over 

25 his mind of dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished 
with honey or treacle by the delicate little dimpled hand 
of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
"sugared suppositions," he journeyed along the sides of a 

30 range of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest 
scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled 
his broad disk down into the west. The wide bosom of 
the Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, excepting that 
here and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged 

35 the bJue shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber 
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clouds floated in the sky, without a breath of air to move 
them. The horizon was of a fine golden tint, changing 
gradually into a pure apple-green, and from that into the 
deep blue of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on 
6 the woody crests of the precipices that overhung some parts 
of the river, giving greater depth to the dark gray and 
purple of their rocky sides. A sloop was loitering in the 
distance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail 
hanging uselessly against the mast; and as the reflection 

10 of the sky gleamed along the still water, it seemed as if the 
vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old farmers, a 

16 spare leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and breeches, 
blue stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent pewter buckles. 
Their brisk, withered little dames, in close crimped caps, 
long-waisted gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors and 
pincushions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the outside. 

20 Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, 
excepting where a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps 
a white frock, gave symptoms of city innovations. The 
sons, in short square-skirted coats, with rows of stupendous 
brass buttons, and their hair generally queued in the fashion 

25 of the times, especially if they could procure* an eelskin 
for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the country 
as a potent nourisher and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having 
come to the gathering on his favorite steed, Daredevil, a 

30 creature, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which 
no one but himself could manage. He was, in fact, noted 
for preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks 
which kept the rider .in constant risk of his neck, for he 
held a tractable, well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad 

35 of spirit. 
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Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered 
the state parlor of Van TassePs mansion. Not those of 
the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of 

6 red and white; but the ample charms of a genuiue Dutch 
country tea-table, in the sumptuous time of autumn. 
Such heaped-up platters of cakes of various and almost 
indescribable kinds, known only to experienced Dutch 
housewives! There was the doughty doughnut, the tender 

10 oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling cruller; sweet cakes 
and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey cakes, and the 
whole family of cakes. And then there were apple pies, 
and peach pies, and pumpkin pies; besides slices of ham 
and smoked beef; and moreover delectable dishes of 

15 preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces; not 
to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; together 
with bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, 
pretty much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly 
tea-pot sending up its clouds of vapor from the midst — 

20 Heaven bless the mark! I want breath and time to discuss 
this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to get on with 
my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great 
a hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. 

25 He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated 
in proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer, and 
whose spirits rose with eating, as some men's do with drink. 
He could not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him as 
he ate, and chuckling with the possibility that he might 

30 one day be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable 
luxury and splendor. Then, he thought, how soon he'd 
turn his back upon the school-house; snap his fingers 
in the face of Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly 
patron, and kick any itinerant pedagogue out-of-doors 

35 that should dare to call him comrade! 
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Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests 
with a face dilated with content and good-humor, round 
and jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions 
were brief, but expressive, being confined to a shake of the 
5 hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing 
invitation to "fall to, and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common room 
or hall summoned to the dance. The musician was an old 
gray-haired negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra 

10 for more than half a century. His instrument was as old 
and battered as himself. The greater part of the time he 
scraped away on two or three strings, accompanying every 
movement of the bow with a motion of the head, bowing al- 
most to the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever a 

15 fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon 
his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about him was 
idle; and to have seen his loosely hung frame in full motion, 
and clattering about the room, you would have thought St. 

20 Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the dance, was figuring 
before you in person. He was the admiration of all the 
negroes, who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from 
the farm and the neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid 
of shining black faces at every door and window, gazing 

25 with delight at the scene, rolling their white eyeballs, and 
showing grinning rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could 
the flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and 
joyous? The lady of his heart was his partner in the dance, 
and snuling graciously in reply to all his amourousoglings; 

30 while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, 
sat brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted 
to a knot of the sager folks, who, with Old Van Tassel, sat 
smoking at one end of the piazza, gossipping over former 

35 times, and drawing out long stories about the war. 
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This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was one of those highly favored places which abound with 
chronicle and great men. The British and American line 
had run near it during the war; it had, therefore, been the 
5 scene of marauding, and infested with refugees, cow-boys, 
and all kinds of border chivalry. Just sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with 
a little becoming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of 
his recollection, to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

10 There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large, blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, 
only that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there 
was an old gentleman who shall be nameless, being too rich 

15 a mynheer to be lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of 
White Plains, being an excellent master of defence, parried 
a musket-ball with a small-sword, insomuch that he felt 
it whiz round the blade, and glance off at the hilt; in proof 
of which he was ready at any time to show the sword, with 

20 the hilt a little bent. There were several more that had 
been equally great in the field, not one of whom but was 
persuaded that he had a considerable hand in bringing the 
war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and 

25 apparitions that succeeded. . The neighborhood is rich in 
legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and super- 
stitions thrive best in these sheltered, long-settled retreats; 
but are trampled under foot by the shifting throng that 
forms the population of most of our country places. Besides 

30 there is no encouragement for ghosts in most of our villages, 
for they have scarcely had time to finish their first nap, 
and turn themselves in their graves, before their surviving 
friends have traveled away from the neighborhood; so 
that when they turn out at night to walk their rounds, 

35 they have no acquaintance left to call upon. This is per- 
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haps the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts except in 
our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 

6 to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion 
in the very air that blew from that haunted region; it 
breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies in- 
fecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow people 
were present at Van Tassel's, and, as usual, were doling out 

10 their wild and wonderful legends. Many dismal tales were 
told about funeral trains, and mourning cries and wailing 
heard and seen about the great tree where the unfortunate 
Major Andre was taken, and which stood in the neigh- 
borhood. Some mention was made also of the woman in 

15 white, that haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and 
was often heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, 
having perished there in the snow. The chief part of the 
stories, however, turned upon the favorite spectre of 
Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman who had been heard 

20 several times of late, patrolling the country; and, it is said, 
tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the church- 
yard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It 

25 stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty 
elms, from among which its decent, whitewashed walls 
shine modestly forth, like Christian purity, beaming through 
the shades of retirement. A gentle slope descends from it 
to a silver sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between 

30 which, peeps may be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. 
To look upon this grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams 
seem to sleep so quietly, one would think that there, at 
least, the dead might rest in peace. On one side of the 
church extends a wide woody dell, along which raves 

35 a large brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen 
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trees. Over a deep black part of the stream, not far from 
the church, was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the road 
that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded 
by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom about it, even 

6 in the daytime; but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. 
Such was one of the favorite haunts of the headless horse- 
man, and the place where he was most frequently encoun- 
tered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most heretical 
disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horseman returning 

10 from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get 
up behind him; how they galloped over bush and brake, 
over hill and swamp, until they came to the bridge; when 
the horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw Brouwer 
into the brook, and sprang away over the tree- tops with a 

15 clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice mar- 
velous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the 
galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He aflSrmed, 
that on returning one night from the neighboring village 

20 of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight 
trooper; that he offered to race with him for a bowl of 
punch, and should have won it too, for Daredevil beat the 
goblin horse all hollow, but just as they came to the church 
bridge, the Hessian bolted, and vanished in a flash of fire. 

25 All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners 
only now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare 
of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid 
them in kind with large extracts from his invaluable author, 

30 Cotton Mather, and added many marvelous events that 

had taken place in his native State of Connecticut, and 

fearful sights which he had seen in his nightly walks about 

Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 

35 gathered together their families in their wagons, and were 
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heard for some time rattling along the hollow roads, and 
over the distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on 
pillions behind their favorite swains, and their light-hearted 
laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along 

5 the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter, until 
they gradually died away — and the late scene of noise 
and frolic was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only 
lingered behind, according to the custom of country lovers, 
to have a tete-a-tete with the heiress; fully convinced that 

10 he was now on the high road to success. What passed at 
this interview I will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not 
know. Something, however, I fear me, must have gone 
wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, after no great interval, 
with an air quite desolate and chapf alien. — Oh, these 

15 women! these women! Could that girl have peen playing 
off any of her coquettish tricks? — Was her encouragement 
of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure her conquest 
of his rival? — Heaven only knows, not I ! — let it suffice 
to say, Ichabod stole forth with the air of one who had been 

20 sacking a hen-roost, rather than a fair lady's heart. With- 
out looking to the right or left to notice the scene of rural 
wealth, on which he had so often gloated, he went straight 
to the stable, and with several hearty cuffs and kicks, 
roused his steed most uncourteously frOm the comfortable 

25 quarters in which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of 
mountains of com and oats, and whole valleys of timothy 
and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel home- 

30 ward, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above 
Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so cheerily in the 
afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. Far below 
him the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste 
of waters, with here and there the tall mast of a sloop, 

35 riding quietly at anchor under the land. In the dead hush 
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of midnight, he could even hear the barking of the watch- 
dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but it was so 
vague and faint as only to give an idea of his distance from 
this faithful companion of man. Now and then, too, the 
5 long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally awakened, 
would sound far, far off, from some farm-house, away among 
the hills — but it was like a dreaming sound in his ear. 
No signs of life occurred near him, but occasionally the 
melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural 

10 twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping 
uncomfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard 
in the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection. 
The night grew darker and darker; the stars seemed to 

15 sink deeper in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally 
hid them from his sight. He had never felt so lonely and 
dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the very place 
where many of the scenes of the ghost stories had been 
laid. In the center of the road stood an enormous tulip- 

20 tree, which towered like a giant above all the other trees 
of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of landmark. Its 
limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large enough to form 
trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down almost to the earth, 
and rising again into the air. It was connected with the 

25 tragical story of the unfortunate Andre, who had been 
taken prisoner hard by, and was universally known by the 
name of Major Andre's tree. The common people regarded 
it with a mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly 

30 from the tales of strange sights, and doleful lamentations, 
told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle; he thought his whistle was answered: it was but 
a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As he 

35 approached a little nearer he thought he saw something 
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white hanging in the midst of the tree; he paused and 
ceased whistling; but on looking more narrowly, per- 
ceived that it was a place where the tree had been scathed 
by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly 

she heard a groan — his teeth chattered, and his knees 
smote against the saddle: it was but the rubbing of one 
huge bough upon another, as they were swayed about by 
the breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new perils 
lay before him. 

10 About two hundred yards from the tree, a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley's Swamp. A few rough 
logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, 

15 a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild 
grape-vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass 
this bridge was the severest trial. It was at this identical 
spot that the unfortunate Andre was captured, and under 
the covert of those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy 

20 yeomen concealed who surprised him. This has ever since 

been considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the 

feelings of a schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to thump; 

he summoned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse 

25 half a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash 
briskly across the bridge; but instead of starting forward, 
the perverse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran 
broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears in- 
creased with the delay, jerked the reins on the other side, 

30 and kicked lustily with the contrary foot: it was all in vain; 
his steed started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to the 
opposite side of the road into a thicket of brambles and 
alder-bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip 
and heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who 

35 dashed forward, snuflSing and snorting, but came to a stand 
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just by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly sent 
his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment 
a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive 
ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove on the 

6 margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, misshappen, 

black, and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered 

up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster ready to 

spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head 

10 with terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was 
now too late; and besides, what chance was there of 
escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon 
the wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show 
of courage, he demanded in stammering accents — ''Who 

15 are you?" He received no reply. He repeated his de- 
mand in a still more agitated voice. Still there was no an- 
swer. Once more he cudgelled the side of the inflexible 
Gunpowder, and shutting his eyes, broke forth with in- 
voluntary fervor into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy 

20 object of alarm put itself in motion, and with a scramble and 
bound, stood at once in the middle of the road. Though 
the night was dark and dismal, yet the form of the unknown 
might now in some degree be ascertained. He- appeared 
to be a horseman of large dimensions, and mounted on a 

25 black horse of powerful frame. He made no offer of mo- 
lestation or sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the 
road, jogging along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, 
who had now got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight 

30 companion, and bethought himself of the adventure of 
Brom Bones with the galloping Hessian, now quickened 
his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, 
however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind — 

35 the other did the same. His heart began to sink within 
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him; he endeavored to resume his psalm tune, but his 
parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could 
not utter a stave. There was something in the moody 
and dogged silence of this pertinacious companion that was 
5 mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted 
for. On mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure 
of his fellow-traveler in reUef against the sky, gigantic in 
height, and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, 
on perceiving that he was headless! but his horror was still 

10 more increased, on observing that the hea4, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before him on 
the poBomel of his saddle. His terror rose to desperation; 
he rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, 
hoping, by a sudden movement, to give his companion 

15 the slip — but the specter started full jump with him. 
Away, then, they dashed through thick and thin: stones 
flying and sparks flashing at every bound. Ichabod's 
flimsy garments fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long 
lank body away over his horse's head, in the eagerness of 

20 his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a 
demon, instead of keeping it up, made an opposite turn, 
and plunged headlong down hill to the left. This road 

25 leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about 

a quarter of a mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in 

goblin story; and just beyond swells the green knoll on 

which stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 

30 an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had 
got half-way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle 
gave way, and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized 
it by the pommel, and endeavored to hold it fijm, but in 
vain; and had just time to save himself by clasping old 

35 Gunpowder round the neck, when the saddle fell to the 
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earth, and he heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. 
For a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper's wrath 
passed across his mind — for it was his Sunday saddle; 
but this was no time for petty fears; the goblin was hard 
6 on his haunches, and (unskilled rider that he was!) he had 
much ado to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on one 
side, sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the 
high ridge of his horse's back-bone, with a violence that he 
verily feared would cleave him asunder. 

10 An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering re- 
flection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him 
that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls of the church 
dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected 

15 the place where Brom Bones's ghostly competitor had dis- 
appeared. **If I can but reach that bridge," thought 
Ichabod, "I am safe." Just then he heard the black steed 
panting and blowing close behind him; he even fancied 
that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in 

20 the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he 
thundered over the resounding planks; he gained the 
opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if 
his pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of 
fire and brimstone. Just then he saMic the goblin rising in 

25 his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his head at him. 
Ichabod endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, but too 
late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash 
— he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, 
the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like a 

30 whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his 
saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping 
the grass at his master's gate. Ichabod did not make his 
appearance at breakfast — dinner-hour came, but no 

35 Ichabod. The boys assembled at the school-house, and 
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strolled idly about the banks of the brook; but no school- 
master. Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasi- 
ness about the fate of poor Ichabod and his saddle. An 
inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent investigation 
6 they came upon his traces. In one part of the road leading 
to the church was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; 
the tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, be- 
yond which, on the bank of a broad part of the brook, 

10 where the water ran deep and black, was found the hat 
of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as 

15 executor of his estate, examined the bundle which contained 
all his worldly effects. They consisted of two shirts and 
a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two of worsted 
stockings; an old pair of corduroy small-clothes; a rusty 
razor; a book of psalm tunes full of dog's ears; and a broken 

20 pitch-pipe. As to the books and furniture of the school- 
house, they belonged to the community, excepting Cotton 
Mather's History of Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, 
and a book of dreams and fortune- telling; in which last 
was a sheet of foolscap much scribbled and blotted by 

25 several fruitless attempts to make a copy of verses in honor 
of the heiress of Van Tassel. These magic books and the 
poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned to the flames by 
Hans Van Ripper, who, from that time forward, deter- 
mined to send his children no more to school; observing 

30 that he never knew any good come of this same reading 
and writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed 
— and he had received his quarter's pay but a day or two 
before — he must have had about his person at the time of 
his disappearance. 

35 The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
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church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, 
and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been found. 
The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of 

6 others, were called to mind, and when they had diligently 
considered them ?ill, and compared them with the symp- 
toms of the present case, they shook their heads, and came 
to the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried off by the 
galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in nobody's 

10 debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him; 
the school was removed to a different quarter of the Holl'^w, 
and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account 

16 of the ghostly adventure was received, brought home the 
intelligence that. Ichabod Crane was still aUve; that he 
had left the neighborhood partly through fear of the goblin 
and ^Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at 
having been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he 

20 had changed his quarters to a distant part of the country; 
had kept school and studied law at the same time; had been 
admitted to the bar; turned politician; electioneered; 
written for the newspapers; and finally, had been made a 
justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones, too, who, 

25 shortly after his rival's disappearance, conducted the bloom- 
ing Katrina in triumph to the altar, was observed to look 
exceedingly knowing whenever the story of Ichabod was 
related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at the men- 
tion of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that he 

30 knew more about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges 
of these matters, maintain to this day, that Ichabod was 
spirited away by supernatural means; and it is a favorite 
story often told about the neighborhood round the winter 

35 evening fire. The bridge became more than ever an object 
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of superstitious awe; and that may be the reason why the 
road has been altered of late years, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school-house, 
being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported to be 
5 haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; and 
the ploughboy, loitering homeward of a still summer even- 
ing, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a 
melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

POSTSCRIPT 

FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF MR. KNICKERBOCKER 

10 The preceding tale is given almost in the precise words 
in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes, at which were present 
many of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The 
narrator was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow 

15 in pepper-and-salt clothes, with a sadly humorous face; 
and one whom I strongly suspected of being poor — he 
made such efforts to be entertaining. When his story was 
concluded there was much laughter and approbation, 
particularly from two or three deputy aldermen, who had 

20 been asleep the greater part of the time. There was, how- 
ever, one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beetling 
eyebrows, who maintained a grave and rather severe face 
throughout; now and then folding his arms, inclining his 
head, and looking down upon the floor; as if turning a 

25 doubt over in his mind. He was one of your wary men, 
who never laugh but upon good grounds — when they 
have reason and the law on their side. When the mirth 
of the rest of the company had subsided, and silence was 
restored, he leaned one arm on the elbow of his chair, and 

30 sticking the other a-kimbo, demanded, with a slight but 
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exceedingly sage motion of the head and contraction of the 
brow, what was the moral of the story, and what it went 
to prove. 
The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine 
5 to his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a 
moment, looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite defer- 
ence, and lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed 
that the story was intended most logically to prove: 
'*That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
10 and pleasures — provided we will but take a joke as we 
find it: 

**That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers, 
is likely to have rough riding of it: 

*'Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand 
15 of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in 
the state." 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocina- 
tion of the syllogism; while, me thought, the one in pepper- 
2oand-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant leer. 
At length he observed, that all this was very well, but still 
he thought the story a little on the extravagant — there 
were one or two points on which he had his doubts: 

"Faith, sir," replied the story-teller, *^as to that matter, 
25 1 don't believe one-half of it myself." 

D. K. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is a legend? 

Was there really such a person as Diedrich Knickerbocker? 

What is the Enghsh word for "Zee" ? 

Why did the Dutch navigators implore the protection of St. 
Nicholas? 

In reading Irving's description of Sleepy Hollow, do you think 
the name an appropriate one? 

Who was Hendrick Hudson? 

To what does "Hessian trooper" refer? 
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In what State was Sleepy Hollow situated? 

At about what time did the events in the story take place? 

Explain "cognomen of Crane." Why does Irving say it was not 
inapplicable to his person? 

Why is the birch tree spoken of as "formidable"? 

Explain "urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of 
knowledge." 

What does the maxim, "Spare the rod and spoil the child," mean? 

What are "porkers"? 

Explain "knight-errant of yore." 

Where does the story proper in this sketch begin? 

What effect did the invitation to the "quilting frolic" have upon 
the school-master and his school? 

Explain "true style of a cavalier" and "choleric old Dutchman." 

Who was Major Andr6? 

What time of night is meant by "the very witching time"? 

Give an account of Ichabod's race with the goblin. 

Why was he anxious to cross the bridge? 

Are any of the allusions in this story familiar to you? What are the 
imfamiliar ones? 

Look up all the unusual words and phrases. 

Select the word pictures. 

Write from memory a description of the following characters: 
Ichabod Crane, Katrina Van Tassel, Baltus Van Tassel, "Brom 
Bones," and Hans Van Ripper. 



NOTES 

76:8 Lion hold. In the old "New England Primer," there was 
an illuminated alphabet, in which the letter L is represented by a Hon, 
one of whose paws rests on a reclining lamb, accompanied by the 
couplet : 

"The Lion bold 
The Lamb doth hold." 

77: 18 Cotton Mather^ s. Cotton Mather, born in 1663, was a 
celebrated preacher and writer in the early days of Boston, Mass., 
and one of the chief instruments in the persecution of the witches. 
He died in 1728. 

78:11 "/w linked sweetness, etc. From "L'Allegro," by John 
Milton. 

93: 19 St. Vitus. The patron of dancers, and of the countries of 
Saxony, Bohemia and Sicily. According to legend, he was the son 
of a noble Sicilian, who imprisoned him to induce him to renounce 
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Christianity, but who, on looking through the keyhole of the dun- 
geon, saw his son dancing with seven beautiful angels. 

94: 5 Cow-boys. A band of plunderers who infested the neutral 
ground between the British and American lines during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

104:24 Ten Pound Court. A court whose jurisdiction did not 
extend beyond cases involving the sum of ten pounds. 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Knickerbocker's History of New Westminster Abbey* 

York The Stage Coach* 

Rip Van Winkle* Palace of the Alhambra f 

Christmas Eve* Court of Lions f 

Christmas Day* The Moor's Legacyt 

The Christmas Dinner* The Rose of the Alhambraf 



(The above may all be obtained in the Educational Publishing Company's 
Fifteen Cent Classic Edition. Selections marked *, together with "A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow," are from " The Sketch Book." Those marked 
t are from "The Alhambra.") 



SHAKESPEARE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH* 

Sidney Lanier 

Sidney Lanier was bora in Macon, Georgia, February 3, 1842. 
He attended Oglethorpe College, and the CivU War breaking out 
just after his graduation, he enflsted in the cause of the Confederacy, 
serving throughout the war. After the war he taught school and 
studied law for a time, but he longed for opportunity to distinguish 
himself in music and poetry. From a child he had a wonderful talent 
for music, the flute being his favorite instrument. Determining to live, 
if possible, by his flute or his pen, he went North, and obtained a posi- 
tion as first flute in the Peabody Symphony Concerts in Baltimore. 
He had little time for writing poetry, however, being engaged in 
work upon boys' books and magazine articles. The exposure during 
the war had planted in him the seeds of consumption, and in the 
winter of 1876-77, he was persuaded to. go to Florida, where he 
might find rest and renewed strength. Returning to Baltimore in 
1879, he was appointed lecturer in English literature at Johns Hop- 
kins University. Failing health, however, forced him to relinquish 
this position. He went to the mountains near Asheville, North 
Carolina, where he died September 7, 1881. 

Without more ado, then, fancy that on the night of 
Friday, July 8, in the year 1575, about twelve o'clock, 
when all the good burgesses in Stratford were comfortably 
asleep, the family of John Shakespeare, residing in a double- 
5 tenement house in Henley Street, were awakened by a 
furious knocking at the front door. 

The eldest son of the family, then only a couple of months 
past eleven years of age, was the first to hear the noise. 
He was, indeed, always a light sleeper, as if Destiny in- 
10 tended he should lose as little as possible of the world which 
he was afterwards to weave into his poems. And so, 
hastily springing from his bed, he knocked at his father's 
door, and passed quickly down the steps, and was in the 
act of unbarring the front door when his father called to 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Doubleday , Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y. 
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him: **Hold, William! wouldst thou unbar the door to 
every knock, like a dicing house? Let him thunder; per- 
haps it is some gallant, or drunken roisterer. I'll speak 
him from the window." Hereupon John Shakespeare 
6 thrust his head from the window of a low chamber in the 
second story, which projected over the lower part of the 
house, at the same time calling out, "Who is this below 
there that beats honest folk out of bed in the mid- 
night?" 

10 " Marry, one that wishes he was where ye have just come 
from," replied a voice from the street, where the family 
could dimly perceive a horseman who had dismounted and 
was holding the bridle of his horse with one hand while he 
banged the door with his riding whip in the other. "Open 

15 your door. Master Shakespeare; here is a great ado as 
far ofF as Killingworth" — which was the common pro- 
nunciation of Kenilworth in those days — "and Ichington, 
and there is no man but thee can mend it ; to wit, the Queen, 
God save her Grace, is to be at Killingworth to-morrow, 

20 and my lord of Leicester hath had in a great army of new 
serving men and folk of all degree for his pageants and his 
shows, and there is more men than gloves, and the usher 
must needs have his gloves, and even he that is to play 
the salvage man in the woods before the Queen must have 

25 his gloves before her Grace's grace, and thou art to send 
by me straightway all the gloves in thy shop to Killing- 
worth, or else, by the usher's moaning, the heaven and the 
earth will clap together and Domesday come a thousand 
years afore his time, for lack of some dozen pieces of leather, 

30 and I would the usher were doomed to eat 'em, for sending 
me on a fool's errand at night." 

But John Shakespeare had by this time hurriedly de- 
scended and opened his door, whereupon the servant — 
for they recognized him as such by his blue livery — 

35 entered and finished his story. "And again, Master 
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Shakespeare, and mind thou do this, or we will have two 
Domesdays together, grinding us like the upper and nether 
millstone. My lord of Leicester's gentleman hath come 
flying to me as I rode out of Killingworth Great Gate, and 

ssaith: My lord of Leicester to-morrow at Long Ichington 
shall feast the Queen, and they will hunt from there to 
Killingworth in the afternoon, and my lord of Leicester 
will call for his bravest new pair of hunting gloves, and I 
cannot j&nd them to have them ready, for belike some of 

10 these new gentry in the castle have already stole 'em; and 
my lord, if he have not his gloves to prank in before the 
Queen, will have my head — saith my lord's gentleman; 
arid therefore thou, Master Shakespeare, art to fall straight- 
way to thy work this very instant, and upon the bravest 

15 pair of hunting gloves thou hast thou art to stitch the arms 
of my lord of Leicester, with the two ragged staves of silver 
in white silk; and thou art then to dispatch a trusty mes- 
senger on a fleet horse to Long Ichington, who shall arrive 
by three of the clock in the afternoon of to-morrow, and 

20 shall find my lord of Leicester's gentleman and hand him 
the gloves thou shalt stitch." 

It was but a few moments before the household of John 
Shakespeare presented the unusual scene of an entire 
family working after midnight as if it were midday. The 

25 package of gloves was made up and the servant remounted 
his horse and galloped back toward Kenilworth. John 
and Mary Shakespeare then went to work on Leicester's 
gloves, he taking the right and she the left; and while they 
stitched, William, with his eyes glistening, begged that he 

30 might be allowed to carry the precious package to Long 
Ichington. The father was against it: the boy would have 
to set out before it was fairly light, in order to insure against 
accidents, and it was a lonesome road, and the like argu- 
ments. But the mother saw a wild longing in his young 

35 eyes; a vague flash of a dream passed before her of what 
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might happen if William were in such fine company, and 
so she urged his request. 

The consequence was, in short, that before daylight on 
Saturday morning young William Shakespeare made his 

5 way on a good horse out of Stratford and took the road to 
Long Ichington. As he passed along the deep Warwick- 
shire hedges and under the boughs of many a great oak, 
the unspeakable enchantment of the early sunmier morn- 
ing arose out of the grass and descended from the trees. 

10 Presently the power and the mystery of the deep green 
woods came over his soul; he burst into tears of unspeak- 
able rapture; he sang at the top of his voice, while a great 
^ome of silver built itself in the sky before the rising sun; 

. the birds lifted up their voices; the little brooks rippled 

15 across the road; the laborers came out into the fields; 
the strolling tinker, the great wagon, passed him unnoticed; 
the farm, the thorp, the country seat, floated by him; and 
so he fared through the morning in a dream of vague de- 
light until midday, when the hot sun beating on his head 

20 suddenly admonished him to look about. 

He pulled himself together and discovered during that 
operation that he had an amazing appetite, having eaten 
nothing since his early supper the night before. Upon 
asking the distance to Long Ichington, he was told it was 

25 but a short mile; so, having three hours to spare, he deter- 
mined to avail himself of a piece 6f venison pasty which 
Mistress Shakespeare had stuffed into his pouch, before he 
left home, for his breakfast. Observing that a brook 
flowed across the way just ahead, he rode up to it, turned 

30 his horse's head into the wood, and threaded his way be- 
tween the tree trunks until he found a spot, some half mile 
from the highway, where the brook made a round and 
placid pool, embowered in cool foliage. 

Here he dismounted, fastened his horse to a swinging 

35 bough which would allow him to nibble the grass — "for 
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I will eat with thee, Flight," he said to the horse, patting 
his neck; ** though I cared not to munch by the roadside 
with Jack and Jill" — and sat down on the bank. 
Here, with a little laugh of luxury, he drew off his girdle 

sand loosened his doublet. He had caused his mother, 
some time previously, to sew him up a sort of leathern 
pouch of a size sufficient to hold two or three books which 
he owned, and which he was accustomed to carry with 
him in his long and lonesome excursions about the country. 

10 As he opened the pouch he perceived that his good mother, 
in her hurry, had stuiffed the pasty in with his books, and 
so he took all out together. He had recently made a 
great acquisition; this was a copy of TottePs Miscellany 
of Uncertain Authors (the first printed book of modern 

15 poetry) ; and he now eagerly embraced the chance to read 
a poem or two while he was chewing his pasty. So he 
spread the book open before him and fell to, feeding body 
and soul at the same time. Presently he came to that per- 
fect parting song of Wyatt's, 



20 



"And wilt thou leave me thus, 



which first appeared in this book. 

At this moment, while he was making fantastic applica- 
tion of the poem to his own case, a small bird flew into the 
green paradise of leaves just over his head and began to 

25 warble; with a smile the boy gently leaned backward until 
he lay on the grass, flat on his back, watching the bird. 
And so presently the rhythm of the poem melted vaguely 
into the warble of the bird; the plashing of the brook, the 
drowsy swell and passing away of breaths of warm air 

30 among the leaves, the mysterious xmderlull of the noon- 
tide, came over him with power; the boy's eyes, imac- 
customed to the vigils and excitements of the day before, 
slowly closed, and he passed away into a blissful slumber. 
Leaving him sound asleep in the gentle care of the green- 
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wood, let us now see what is toward at Long Ichington. 
Here Leicester had received the Queen with a great feast, 
and after she had rested during the heat of the day, about 
five o'clock they set out for Kenilworth Castle. 

6 It had been arranged that they should hunt the hart on 
the way; and as it was but seven miles from Long Iching- 
ton to Kenilworth, Leicester had planned that the wayside 
hunt would bring them to the Great Gate of his castle 

^ about eight in the evening, where he had in waiting for 

10 the Queen the most magnificent preparations that had 
ever been seen in England. 

Soon after the brilliant cavalcade left Long Ichington, 
the Queen spurred her horse into the forest. A longing 
to be quite alone among the great oaks possessed her; 

15 and so, waving her hand to her attendants, with instruc- 
tions to Leicester to follow, she galloped forward until she 
found herself out of sight of humanity. Then she tossed 
the reins on her horse's neck and slowly walked him over the 
turf betwixt the oaks, inhaling the sweet, pungent breaths 

20 that floated about the forest, and saying to herself: ''Would 
the air of courts was so sweet! Why be men's souls so foul, 
and trees so fresh!" 

Presently, while she was absorbed in thought, with head 
declined on her bosom, her horse pointed his ears forward, 

26 lifted his head, and stopped, in such a way as, though gentle 
enough, had nearly thrown her from the saddle. "What, 
Roger!" she said; and, quickly recovering herself, looked 
forward. A few feet distant she saw a slender-limbed boy 
lying stretched on the green bank of a brook; one hand 

30 was resting on an open volume of poems, the other lying 
near an undevoured slice of venison pasty. The Queen's 
eyes sparkled; she had all a woman's eye for a cunning 
sight or a pretty situation. Dismounting from her horse, 
she stole on tiptoe to young Shakespeare — for it was 

35 he, still dreaming of his love — knelt by him, and bent over 
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to kiss the lips which were parted in the ravishing smile of a 
dream. 

The rustle of her long drapery half awoke the boy, and 
with eyes partly open, though hot yet freed from his dream, 
5 he murmured, ** Elizabeth!" Then, coming to full con- 
sciousness, he opened his great eyes wide on the radiant 
face which was bending over him, and lay still, in a maze 
of wonder and pleasure. 

*^Thou hast the best taste of any lad in England," said 
10 the Queen, and broke into peals of laughter which rang 
through the forest. '^To murmur * Elizabeth' at waking! 
Do the very boys in Warwickshire dream of me, Leicester? " 
she cried, as the earl made his appearance between the 
trees, and rapidly advanced, in almost as great a maze 
15 as Shakespeare's at seeing the figure of the Queen bending 
over what seemed in the distance like the figure of a 
man. 

'* Leicester, here is thy most dangerous rival. Do not 
eye his book. Here's a lad that eats his very venison pasty 
io seasoned with sonnets, sleeps by the sweetest pool in all thy 
Warwickshire woods, and, to crown all, breathes Eliza- 
beth's name when he is but half awake." 

"I pray the venison be not out of my park, got by night," 
said Leicester, coming up to the Queen. 
25 "Nay," she rejoined; "we shall have thee claiming the 
poetry next; but thou canst not, for it is Wyatt's — God 
rest his soul! — and not Leicester's." 

At the second sound of his name young Shakespeare 
for the first time remembered his errand. 
30 "I pray you," he said, "are you my lord of Leicester?" 

"Yea," cried the Queen, with a roguish tone in her voice; 
"and would be my lord of the universe an he had but his 
way." 

"Then," continued Shakespeare, "here is a packet for 
36 your Grace"; and herewith he pulled out the hunting 
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gloves and pr^ented them to the earl. The Queen's 
mirth deepened, while a slight shade of half-amused chagrin 
crossed Leicester's face, as the boy proceeded to relate 
the history of the packet. "Last night," he said, "about 
6 midnight came one from Kenilworth to my father, John 
Shakespeare, the glover of Stratford, and banged us out 
of our beds at midnight, and said the Earl of Leicester 
would hunt with the Queen to-day, and his Grace's brave 
hunting gloves were stolen, and his Grace's gentleman 

10 therefore bid my father send him a pair of the bravest 
himting gloves to Long Ichington to-day against his Grace's 
calling for them; and here are they, worked with his 
Grace's arms, and the two ragged staves of silver in white 
silk," finished Shakespeare, with some pride in the prompt 

15 performance of his commission. 

The Queen laughed, as this narrative concluded, till the 
forest echoed, and rallied Leicester unmercifully. Pres- 
ently she took up Shakespeare's books and cried: "Mark 
you, my lord of Leicester, upon what milk this baby feeds. 

20 Here is Kit Marlowe's tragedy of Tamburlaine and of Edward 
the Second, and thumbed, too; and do but listen, my lord of 
Leicester, to this"; and here the Queen struck an attitude 
and recited: 

"And wilt thou leave me thus, 
25 That hath loved thee so long 

In woe and wealth among? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 
Say nay! Say nay! 

30 "Nay," continued the Queen, in a sudden caprice, as 
Leicester moved with impatience to get her forward; 
"nay, thine Elizabeth will not leave thee thus; if thou 
drinkest in Marlowe and Wyatt — thou hast a deep eye, 
look at me straight! — if thou drinkest Marlowe so early, 

35 come with me; I hear my lord Leicester hath prepared me 
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such shows and plays and poesies at Kenilworth as never 
6 mortal beheld. Mount, young Brakespeare — " 
"Shakespeare," corrected the lad. 
"Nay, if thou shake a spear, thou shouldst break it, 
lad; but come, Shakespeare, with thine Elizabeth, to 
Kenilworth." And hereupon the Queen mounted with 
10 speed and dashed off for Kenilworth at such a round pace 
that Shakespeare had great ado in following at a respectful 
distance. 

And thus it was that young William Shakespeare came 

to see the "princely pleasures of Kenilworth," which he, 

15 in Midsummer NigMs Dream, afterwards recalled to the 

mind of Queen Elizabeth by Oberon's vision of Cupid, all 

armed, flying betwixt the cold moon and the earth. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

In what years did Elizabeth reign in England? 

What is meant by the "good burgesses in Stratford"? 

Where is Stratford, and for what^s it famous? 

What is a " dicing house '7 

Explain "here is a great ado as far off as Killingworth." 

Why does the horseman say, "There is no man but thee can mend 
it"? 

What are pageants? Have you ever seen any? 

Explain "Domesday"; "upper and nether millstone"; "bravest 
new pair"; "belike"; "gentry"; "to prank in"; "arms of my lord 
of Leicester"; "two ragged staves." 

Why do you think the boy Shakespeare's mother urged his re- 
quest? 

What effect did the woods in the early summer morning have upon 
the boy? 

What is a "stroUing tinker"? A "thorp"? 

Explain "admonished him to look about." 

What is a "venison pasty"? 

What did Shakespeare mean by "though I cared not to munch 
by the roadside with Jack and Jill"? 

Explain "feeding body and soul at the same time"; "making 
fantastic application to his own case"; "let us now see what is 
toward at Long Ichington." 
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What is a hart? 

Explain "brilliant cavalcade"; "pungent breaths"; "seasoned 
with sonnets"; "half -amused chagrin"; "raUied Leicester unmerci- 
fully"; "sudden caprice"; "poesjes"; "round pace"; "had great 
ado in following." 

Select all the word pictures in this story. 



NOTES 

110: 17 Kenilworlh. A town in Warwickshire, England, in which 
was Kenilworth Castle, where the Earl of Leicester (les'ter) enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth with great magnificence. The Castle was 
founded about 1120, and was long noted as a royal residence. In 
1562, it was granted to the Earl of Leicester by the queen. It is 
the scene of Scott's novel, "Kenilworth." Among the notable 
features of the ruins are the Norman keep, the picturesquely traceried 
banquet hall, and the many towers of the outer defence. 

110:20 Lord of Leicester. Robert Dudley (1532 or 1533-1588), 
an English courtier, politician and general, son of John Dudley, the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

113: 13 Totters Miscellany.. This collection of poetical mis- 
cellany was issued in 1577 by Richard Tottel. It contained the songs 
and sonnets of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, Grimald, and 
others. 

113:19 Wyatt's. Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), an English 
diplomatist and poet. He wa? sent by Henry VIII on various 
diplomatic missions. 

116:20 Kit Marlowe's. Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593), an 
English poet and dramatist. As " Tamburlaine " was not licensed 
for publication until 1590, and " Edward the Second," 1593, it will be 
seen that Marlowe is put before his time. 

117: 16 Oberon's, Oberon is the king of the fairies in medieval 
mythology. 

117: 16 Cupid. The Roman god of love, son of Venus and 
Mercury. 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Song of the Chattahoochee Song for the Jaquerie 

The Marshes of Glynn Tampa Robins 

The Mocking Bird The Stirrup Cup 

Sunrise Ballad of Trees and the Master 



THE BUILDERS 



Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807. His father was a lawyer of Portland, and his 
mother was a descendant of Priscilla in the "Courtship of Miles 
Standish." At the age of fourteen, he entered Bowdoin College, 
where he studied for four years and took his degree with high honors 
in 1825. His strong preference for a literary career soon showed it- 
self, and having been offered the newly-established professorship of 
languages in Bowdoin College, for the purpose of qualifying himself 
for the post, he visited Europe, and spent three and a half years 
traveling in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and England, 
studying the languages and Hterature of these countries. In 1829, 
he returned to America, and entered upon the duties of his professor- 
ship. In 1835, he was appointed to the professorship of modern 
languages and belles-lettres in Harvard College, resigning in 1854. 
He died in Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 



d Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
10 Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

119 
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Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
15 Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
20 For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, ' 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

26 Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time. 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
30 With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
35 Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is an architect? 
How are we "architects of Fate"? 

What does the poet mean by "massive deeds and great"? What 
by "ornaments of rhyme"? 
How is the importance of each one's work shown in stanza 2? . 
What material does Time supply for the raising of the structure? 
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What would be some "yawning gaps" between the "to-days" 
and "yesterdays"? 

Why did the builders in the "elder days of Art" work with great 
care? 

Does the poet tell us to live right physically as well as morally? 

How may we make the house "Beautiful, entire, and clean"? 

What do you think "broken stairways'" refers to? (Read "The 
Ladder of St. Augustine," by Longfellow.) 

How shall we build "to-day" in order that "to-morrow" shall 
be securely built? 



AUTUMN 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

With what glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth's garniture spread out; 
5 And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

10 There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees. 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds, 

15 Mom on the mountain, like a summer bird. 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer. 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solenm woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 

20 And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
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The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
25 A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke. 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 

30 O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 

36 Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What are ''harbingers"? 

Why are the buds spoken of as "beautiful harbingers of sunny 
skies and cloudless times"? 

Explain "Life's newness," "earth's garniture," "silver habit of 
the clouds," "pomp and pageant." 

What is a "breaker"? 

Have you ever been in the woods in Autumn? Did the trees look 
as if their leaves had been colored with "richest dyes"? 

Explain "pillared cloud." 

Why do you think the poet compares autumn to a "faint old man"? 

Compare the last stanza with the last stanza of "Thanatopsis." 

ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Ladder of St. Augustine The Birds of Killingworth 

A Psalm of Life The Wreck of the Hesperus 

Robert Burns The Song of Hiawatha 

The Children's Hour The Building of the Ship 

The Fire of Driftwood The Sermon of St. Francis 

King Robert of Sicily Daybreak 

The Legend Beautiful My Lost Youth 



LYRIC OF ACTION* 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 

Paul Hamilton Hayne was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
January 1, 1830. As a member of a distinguished Southern family, 
the boy was brought up amid cultured and wealthy surroundings. 
He was sent to the best schools of Charleston, and afterward to 
Charleston College, graduating in 1850. Although he had studied 
law, he longed for a literary life, and became an associate editor of 
the Southern Literary Gazette, and later editor of RusseWs Magazine, 
He also published three volumes of poems, but the Civil War break- 
ing out interfered seriously with his growing fame as a poet. In 
spite of a delicate constitution, he volunteered his services, and be- 
came an aide on the staff of Governor Pickens. After the war, with 
home, library, and fortune swept away, he settled in the pine barrens 
of Georgia. In the little cottage, built of logs, near the city of 
Augusta, he devoted himself to literature as a means of a livelihood. 
During the latter part of his life, he suffered from privation and disease, 
but his fine courage sustained him to the end. He died July 6, 1886. 

'Tis the part of a coward to brood 

O'er the past that is withered and dead: 
What though the heart's roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart's music be fled? 
5 Still shine the grand heavens overhead, 

Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on the soul, 
"Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal!" 

If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 
10 What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 

*Rq)rinted by permission of the publishers, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
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In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise, 
With the faith that illumes and the will that defies. 

15 ^^Too later through God's infinite world, 

From his throne to life's nethermost fires, 
" Too later is a phantom that flies at the dawn 
Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou hast made thy desires, 
20 There's no height the strong wings of immortals may gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for in vain. 

Then, up to the contest with fate. 

Unbound by the past, which is dead! 

What though the heart's roses are ashes and dust? 
25 What though the heart's music be fled? 

Still shine the fair heavens o'erhead; 

And sublime as the seraph who rules in the sun 

Beams the promise of joy when the conflict is won! 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is a lyric? 

Why do you think the poet called this a "Lyric of Action"? 

What is meant by "heart's roses"? 

What do you think would make the "heart *s roses ashes and dust," 
and cause its music to flee? 

Explain "desolate waste," "jealous and craven despair," "fetters of 
fear," "strength of thy valor," "faith that illumes," "will that defies." 

Explain "nethermost fires," "immortals." 

What promise is given those who make pure their desires? 

Explain "contest with fate," "unbound by the past." 

By what other poet and in what poem is the " dead past " referred to? 

What is a "seraph"? 

Explain "sublime as the seraph who rules in the sun.' 



» 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Great Poets and Small Aethra 

Poets To Henry W. Longfellow 

My Study The Mocking-bird Amid Yellow 

Jasmine 



SELECTION FROM THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

Sir Walter Scott 

Sir Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 15, 
1771. As a child he was delicate, having been left lame by an illness. 
In the hope that the coimtry air might do him good, he was taken 
to his grandfather's home. There he became interested in old stories, 
l^ends and romances, and learned to love the old Scotch ballads 
and traditions. Many of these he afterwards wove into his novels 
and poems. When he was eight years old he was sent to the Edin- 
burgh High School, and two years later entered the University of 
Edinburgh. He is equally celebrated as poet and novelist. His 
novels are known as the Waverley novels, from the title of the first 
one of the series. He died at Abbotsford, Scotland, September 21, 
1832. 

Just as the minstrel sounds were staid, 

A stranger climb 'd the steepy glade; 

His martial step, his stately mien. 

His hunting suit of Lincoln green, 
5 His eagle glance, remembrance claims — 

'T is Snowdoun's Knight, 't is James Fitz- James. 

Ellen beheld as in a dream. 

Then, starting, scarce suppressed a scream: 
"O stranger! in such hour of fear, 
10 What evil hap has brought thee here?" — 
"An evil hap how can it be, 

That bids me look again on thee? 

By promise bound, my former guide 

Met me betimes this morning tide, 
15 And marshalled, over bank and bourne. 

The happy path of my return." — 
"The happy path! — what! said he nought 
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Of war, of battle to be fought, 

Of guarded pass?" — ^'No, by my faith! 

20 Nor saw I aught could augur scathe." — 
"O. haste thee, Allan, to the kem, 
— Yonder his tartans I discern; 
Learn thou his purpose, and conjure 
That he will guide the stranger sure! — 

25 What prompted thee, unhappy man? 
The meanest serf in Roderick's clan 
Had not been bribed by love or fear, 
Unknown to him to guide thee here." — 

"Sweet Ellen, dear my life must be, 
30 Since it is worthy care from thee; 

Yet life I hold but idle breath. 

When love or honor's weighed with death. 

Then let me profit by my chance. 

And speak my purpose bold at once. 
35 I come to bear thee from a wild. 

Where ne'er before such blossom smiled; 

By this soft hand to lead thee far 

From frantic scenes of feud and war. 

Near Bochastle my horses wait; 
40 They bear us soon to Stirling gate. 

I'll place thee in a lovely bower, 

I'll guard thee like a tender flower" — 
"O! hush. Sir Knight! 'twere female art, 

To say I do not read thy heart; 
45 Too much, before, my selfish ear 

Was idly soothed my praise to hear. 

That fatal bait hath lured thee back, 

In deathful hour, o'er dangerous track; 

And how, O how, can I atone 
60 The wreck my vanity brought on! — 

One way remains — I'll tell him all — 
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Yes! struggling bosom, forth it shall! 

Thou, whose light folly bears the blame, 

Buy thine own pardon with thy shame! 
55 But first — my father is a man 

Outlawed and exiled, under ban; 

The price of blood is on his head. 

With me 'twere infamy to wed. — 

Still wouldst thou speak? — then hear the truth! 
80 Fitz- James, there is a noble youth — 

If yet he is! — ^"exposed for me 

And mine to dread extremity — 

Thou hast the secret of my heart; 

Forgive, be generous, and depart!" 

65 Fitz- James knew every wily train 

A lady's fickle heart to gain; 

But here he knew and felt them vain. 

There shot no glance from Ellen's eye, 

To give her steadfast speech the lie; 
70 In maiden confidence she stood. 

Though mantled in her cheek the blood. 

And told her love with such a sigh 

Of deep and hopeless agony. 

As death had sealed her Malcolm's doom, 
75 And she sat sorrowing on his tomb. 

Hope vanish'd from Fitz- James's eye, 

But not with hope fled sympathy. 

He proffered to attend her side. 

As brother would a sister guide — 
80 "0! little know'st thou Roderick's heart! 

Safer for both we. go apart. 

haste thee, and from Allan learn. 

If thou may'st trust yon wily kern." 

With hand upon his forehead laid, 
85 The conflict of his mind to shade, 
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A parting step or two he made; 

Then, as some thought had crossed his brain, 

He paused, and turned, and came again. 

''Hear, lady, yet, a parting word! — 
CO It chanced in fight that my poor sword 

Preserved the life of Scotland's lord. 

This ring the grateful Monarch gave, 

And bade^ when I had boon to crave. 

To bring it back, and boldly claim 
15 The recompense that I would name. 

Ellen, I am no courtly lord. 

But one who lives by lance and sword, 

Whose castle is his helm and shield. 

His lordship the embattled field, 
100 What from a prince can I demand, 

Who neither reck of state nor land? 

Ellen, thy hand — the ring is thine; 

Each guard and usher knows the sign. 

Seek thou the king without delay; 
105 This signet shall secure thy way; 

And claim thy suit, whatever it be. 

As ransom of his pledge to me." 

He placed the golden circlet on. 

Paused — kiss*d her hand — and then was gone. 
no The aged Minstrel stood aghast. 

So hastily Fitz- James shot past. 

He join'd his guide, and wending down 

The ridges of the mountain brown. 

Across the stream they took their way, 
115 That joins Loch Katrine to Achray. 
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HELPS FOR- STUDY 

What is meant by "minstrel sounds"? 

Have you read any other of Scott's poems in which he speaks of 
minstreb? 
Explain "steepy glade." 

Give in your own words a description of the stranger. 
What is "Lincohi green"? 

Explain "evil hap," "betimes," "bank and bourne." 
Explain "aught could augur scathe." 
Explain "kern," "tartans," "conjure." 

What is the meaning expressed in lines 26-28? In lines 29 and 30? 
Explain "frantic scenes of feud and war." 
What is Ellen's meaning in lines 43 and 44? 
Explain "under ban." 
Why does EUensay, "If yet he is! " ? 
Explain "wily train." 
Explain "profifered to attend her side." 
Explain "boon to crave." 
How does Fitz- James describe himself? 
Explain "neither reck of state nor land." 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Additional selections may be found in the following works of Sir 
Walter Scott: 

Marmion * Ivanhoe 

Lay of the Last Minstrel * The Talisman 

Tales of a Grandfather Kenilworth 

Quentin Durward Tales of Chivalry 



(* Published in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent 
Classics. Also "Lady of the Lake," complete, with introduction and notes.) 



SELECTION FROM THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

James Russell Lowell 

James Russell Lowell was bom in Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 
1819. At his graduation from Harvard University in 1838, he wrote 
the class poem. Three years later he published a volimie of poems. 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal," from which the extract given here is 
taken, was published in 1848. He was appointed Minister to Spain 
in 1877, and in 1880 was sent to England as Minister at the Court of 
St. James. He returned to the United States in 1885, passing the 
rest of his life quietly at Cambridge. He died August 12, 1891. 

"My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail; 
5 Shall never a bed for me be spread. 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
10 Ere day create the world anew." 

Slowly Sir LaunfaPs eyes greW dim. 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 

The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
15 In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees: 

130 
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The castle alone in the landscape lay 
20 Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray; 

T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 

And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 
25 But the churlish tone her assaults defied; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight; 
30 Green and broad was every tent, 

And out of each a murmur went 

Till the breeze fell off at night. 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 

35 Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 

40 And binding them all in one blazing sheaf. 

Had cast them forth; so, young and strong. 
And lightsome as a locust leaf. 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

45 It was morning on hill and stream and tree. 
And morning in the young knight's heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 
And gloomed by itself apart; 
50 . The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's cup. 
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As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ware of a leper, crouched by the same. 

Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate; 
65 And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 

The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill. 
The flesh 'neath his armor did shrink and crawl, 

And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 
60 For this man, so foul and bent of stature. 

Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 

And seemed the one blot on the sununer mom — 

So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 

65 "Better to me the poor man's crust. 
Better the blessing of the poor. 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

70 Who gives from a sense of duty; 

But who he gives a slender mite. 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite — 

75 The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms. 

The heart outstretches its eager palms, - 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before." 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is the legend of the Holy Grail? 
Why did Sir Launfal wish to go in search of it? 
What resolution did he make in order to keep his vow? 
What hope does he have? 
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Explain "North Countree," "pavilions," "tents," "drawbridge," 
"charges," "maiden knight," and "unscarrtd mail." 

What do you think is meant by "morning in the young knight's 
heart"? 

What contrast is shown in lines 47, 48, and 49? 

Have you ever seen a pitcher-plant? 

Explain "made mom." 

Explain "ware of a leper." 

How did Sir Laimfal feel towards the leper? 

Do you think that is the way a young knight should feel who had 
undertaken the search for the Holy Grail? 

What did Sir Launfal give the leper? 

How was it received? 

Memorize lines 69-78 as a lesson in true giving. 

What is meant by "that thread of the all-sustaining beauty"? 

What is giving to "that which is out of sight"? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Aladdin To the Dandelion 

Longing The Pioneer 

The Singing Leaves The Shepherd of King Admetus 

The Oak The First Snowfall 

The Heritage Commemoration Ode 

The Finding of the Lyre The Courtin' 

The Fountain Yussouf 

Rhoccus 



('*The Vision of Sir Launfal," complete, with introduction and notes, 
may be obtained in the Educational Publishing Company's Fffteen Cent 
Classic Edition.) 



HERVE KIEL 
Robert Browning 

Robert Browning was bom in Camberwell, a suburb of London, 
May 7, 1812. His education was received in private schools, and, 
under the direction of his father, he read widely in ancient and modern 
literature. He wrote a little voliune of poems before he was twelve 
years old, but this was never published. In 1846, he married Eliza- 
beth Barrett, who was already well known as a poet. They went 
to live in Italy, and here some of Browning's best work was done. 
After the death of Mrs. Browning, in 1861, the poet returned to 
London, where he worked for some years on his great poem, "The 
Ring and the Book." Browning continued writing until the close 
of his life, his last volume, "Asolando," appearing in London on the 
day of his death, which occurred in Venice, December 12, 1889. 

Browning was sta3dng at La Croisic, with his sister and his son, in 
September, 1868, and became very much interested in the story of 
Herv^ Riel, and resolved to make it the subject of a poem. It was 
soon written. The poem has been translated into French, and is 
often recited with great applause, especially in the seaside towns of 
both islands and continent. 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 

Did the English fight the French — woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 

blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
5 Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo on the Ranee, 
With the English fleet in view. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship. Dam- 
freville; 

134 
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Close on him fled, great and small, 
10 Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
"Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or 

quicker still. 
Here's the English can and will!" 

15 Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 

board; 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?'' 

laughed they: 
Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 

and scored. 
Shall the "Formidable" here with her twelve and eighty 

Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow 
way, 
20 Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 
And with a flow at full beside? 
Now 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While a rock stands or water runs, 
25 Not a ship will leave the bay!" 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate: 

"Here's the English at our heels; would you have them take 

in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
30 For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!" 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
"Not a minute more to wait! 
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Let the captains all and each 
36 Shove ashore, then blow up, bum the vessels on the beach! 
France must undergo her fate. 
"Give the word!" But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
40 — A. Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, 
thkd? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Herv6 Riel the Croisickese. 

45 And "What mockery or malice have we here?" cries Herve 
Riel: 
"Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, 

tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
'Twixt the oflSng here and Grfeve where the river 
disembogues? • 

«o Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying's for? 
Mom and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Bum the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 
56 Sirs, they know I speak the tmth! Sirs, believe me 
there's a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this 'Formidable' clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
60 And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
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Right to Solider past Grfeve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
65 Why, I've nothing but my life — here's my head!" cries 
Herv^ Riel. 

Not a minute more to wait, 
"Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!" cried 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
70 He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God's grace! 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
75 Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea's 
profound! 
See, safe through shoal and rock. 
How they follow in a flock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
80 The peril, see, is past. 
All are harbored to the last. 

And just as Herv6 Riel hollas "Anchor!" — sure as fate. 
Up the English come — too late! 

So, the storm subsides to calm : 
85 They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o'erlooking Greve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
"Just our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay. 
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90 Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee!" 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain's countenance! 
Out burst all with one accof d, 
95 "This is Paradise for HeU! 

Let France, let France's King ^ 

Thank the man that did the thing!" 
What a shout, and all one word, 
"Herv6 Riel!" 
100 As he stepped in front once more. 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 

Then said Damfreville, "My friend, 
106 1 must speak out at the end. 

Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips: 
You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 
110 'Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whate'er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart's content and have! or my name's not Damfre- 
ville." 

Then a beam of fim outbroke 
116 On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
"Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty's done, 
120 And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a 
run? — 
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Since 'tis ask and have, I may — ^ 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!" 
125 That he asked and that he got — nothing more. 

Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
130 On a single fishing-smack,. 

In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
135 On the Louvre, face and flank! 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Herv6 Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herve Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Herve Riel, do thou once more 
140 Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, the Belle 
Aurore ! 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

How did Browning happen to write this poem? 

Why did not the English ships give chase and attempt the sail to 
St. Malo? 

Explain "rocks to starboard, rocks to port." 

Explain lines 26-30. 

Where is Plymouth Sound? 

Explain "oflSng," ** disembogues." 

In what direction does the Ranee flow? What, then, is the special 
force of the expression, "Still the north wind"? 

Explain "rampired Solidor." 

What do you think is meant by "Our sun was near eclipse"? 

What lines in the poem describe the condition of the tide? 
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In whal lines does Herv^ Riel use sarcasm? 

What IS meant by "Search the heroes, flung pell-mell on the 
Louvre"? 

Explain "Praise is deeper than the lips." 

What other heroes do you ^now of whose deeds of heroism oc- 
curred on the ocean? 

Name some of the leading admirals of the world. 

What tribute does Browning give the hero of this poem? 



NOTES 

1 Hogtie. May 19, 1692, the English fleet encountered the 
French fleet off Barfleur. Tourville had command of the French 
fleet, and Admiral Russell commanded the English fleet. After a 
fight of five hours the English were victorious, and the French sought 
shelter, some in Bay of La Hogue and some in Cherbourg. The 
English followed them, and in the next few days destroyed most of 
their ships. About twenty of the smaller ships, however, made their 
escape, and it is this wonderful escape which forms the basis of the 
poem. 

124 Bell Aurore. Beautiful dawn. 

132 Bore the hell. Won the day; won the victory. In olden times 
the prize in many of the races was a small gold or silver bell which was 
suspended around the neck of the victpr. 



VOCABULARY 

Belle Aurore (bel-^-rore') Greve (gray) 

Breton (bret'on) Herve Riel (ar-va'-re-el') 

Croisickese (krwa-zek-es') Louvre (lovr) 

Damfreville (dam-fre-vel') Tourville (tor-vel') 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin Incident of the French Camp 

The Lost Leader Cavalier Tunes 

How They Brought the Good Pheidippedes 

News from Ghent to Aix Evelyn Hope 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad Home Thoughts, from the Sea 

(The above selections are published in "The Pied Piper, and Other 
Poems," in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent Classic 
Edition.) 



THE GREAT STONE FACE 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. 
His father was a sea captain, and died when his little boy was only 
four years old. Hawthome^s boyhood was sad and lonely, and as he 
grew up he had few friends. It is said that he was shy and dreamy, 
silent and imwilling to talk. In 1821, he entered Bowdoin College 
and became a member of the same class as Longfellow. Most of his 
books were written for older people, but he loved children and was 
glad to write for them. His best known stories for young folks are 
"Tanglewood Tales," "A Wonder Book," and "Grandfather's 
Chair." He died at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 1864. 

One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a mother 
and her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking 
about the Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their 
eyes, and there it was plainly to be seen, though miles away, 
5 with the sunshine brightening all its features. 
And what was the Great Stone Face? 
Embosomed amongst a family of lofty moimtains, there 
was a valley so spacious that it contained many thousand 
inhabitants. Some of these good people dwelt in log- 
ic huts, with the black forest all around them, on the steep 
and difficult hillsides. Others had their homes in comfort- 
able farmhouses, and cultivated the rich soil on the gentle 
slopes or level surfaces of the valley. Others, again, were 
congregated into populous villages, where some wild, 
15 highland rivulet, tumbling down from its birthplace in the 
upp>er mountain region, had been caught and tamed by 
human cunning, and compelled to turn the machinery of 
cotton factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, 
were numerous, and of many modes of life. But all of 
20 them, grown people and children, had a kind of familiarity 
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with the Great Stone Face, although some possessed the 
gift of distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon more 
perfectly then many of their neighbors. 
The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature in 
6 her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpen- 
dicular side of a moimtain by some inmiense rocks, which 
had been thrown together in such a position as, when 
viewed at a proper distance, precisely to resemble the 
features or the human countenance. It seemed as if an 

10 enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his own likeness 
on the precipice. There was the broad arch of the fore- 
head, a hundred feet in height; the nose, with its long 
bridge; and the vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, 
would have rolled their thunder accents from one end of 

16 the valley to the other. True it is, that if the spectator 
approached too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic 
visage, and could discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. 
Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous features would 

20 again be seen; and the further he withdrew from them, 
the more like a human face, with all its original divinity 
intact, did they appear; until, as it grew, dim in the dis- 
tance, with the clouds and glorified vapor of the mountains 
clustering about it, the Great Stone Face seemed positive 

26 to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood 
or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, 
for all the features were noble, and the expression was at 
once grand and sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm 

30 heart, that embraced all mankind in its affections, and had 
room for more. It was an education only to look at it. 
According to the belief of many people, the valley owed 
much of its fertility to this benign aspect that was con- 
tinually beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, and 

35 infusing its tenderness into the sxmshine. 
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As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy sat 
at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, 
and talking about it. The child's name was Ernest. 

"Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on 
5 him, "I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very kindly 
that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were to see a 
man with such a face, I should love him dearly." 

If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered his 
mother, "we may see a man, some time or other, with 
10 exactly such a face as that." 

"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" eagerly 
inquired Ernest. "Pray tell me all about it." 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother had 
told to her, when she herself was younger than little Ernest; 
15 a story, not of things that were past, but of what was yet 
to come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, that even the 
Indians, who formerly inhabited this valley, had heard it 
from their forefathers, to whom, as they affirmed, it had 
been murmured by the mountain streams, and whispered 
20 by the wind among the tree-tops. The purport was, 
that, at some future day, a child should be born hereabouts, 
who was destined to become the greatest and noblest 
personage of his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, 
should bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 
25 Not a few old-fashioned people, and young ones likewise, 
in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished an enduring faith 
in this old prophecy. But others, who had seen more of 
the world, had watched and waited till they were weary, 
and had beheld no man with such a face, nor any man 
30 that proved to be much greater or nobler than his neigh- 
bors, concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all 
events, the great man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

"O mother, dear mother!" cried Ernest, clapping his 

hands above his head, "I do hope I shall live to see him!" 

85 His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, 
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and felt that it was wisest not to discourage the generous 
hopes of her little boy. So she only said to him, "Perhaps 
you may." 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told 

5 him. It was always in his mind, whenever he looked 
upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his childhood in 
the log-cottage where he was born, and was dutiful to his 
mother, and helpful to her in many things, assisting her 
much with his little hands, and more with his loving heart. 

10 In this manner, from a happy, yet often pensive child, 
he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun- 
browned with labor in the fields, but with more intelli- 
gence brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads who 
have been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 

15 no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face became 
one to him. When the toil of the day was over, he would 
gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine that those 
vast features recognized him, and gave him a smile of 
kindness and encouragement, responsive to his own look of 

20 veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm that this 
was a mistake, although the Face may have looked no more 
kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. But the 
secret was, that the boy's tender and confiding simplicity 
discerned what other people could not see; and thus the 

25 love, which was meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the valley 

that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, who was 

to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone Face had appeared 

at last. It seems that, many years before, a young man 

30 migrated from the valley and settled at a distant seaport, 
where, after getting together a little money, he had set up 
as a shopkeeper. His name — but I could never learn 
whether it was his real one, or a nickname that had grown 
out of his habits and success in life — was Gathergold. 

35 Being shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence 
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with thstt inscrutable faculty which develops itself in what 
the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich mer- 
chant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. 
All the countries of the globe appeared to join hands for 

5 the mere purpose of adding heap after heap to the moim- 
tainous accumulation of this one man's wealth. The cold 
regions of the north, almost within the gloom and shadow 
of the Arctic Circle, sent him their tribute in the shape of 
furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her 

10 rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great ele- 
phants out of the forests; the East came bringing him the 
rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence of 
diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The 
ocean, not to be behind-hand with the earth, yielded up 

15 her mighty whales, that. Mr. Gathergold might sell their 
oil, and make a profit on it. Be the original commodity 
what it might, it was gold within his grasp. It might be 
said of him, as of Midas in the fable, that whatever he 
touched with his finger immediately glistened, and grew 

20 yellow, and was changed at once into sterling metal, or, 
which suited him still better, into piles of coin. And when 
Mr. Gathergold had become so very rich that it would have 
taken him a hundred years only to count his wealth, he 
bethought himself of his native valley, and resolved to go 

25 back thither, and end his days where he was born. With 

this purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to build 

him such a palace as should be fit for a man^of his vast 

wealth to Uve in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in the 

30 valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the pro- 
phetic personage so long and vainly looked for, and that 
his visage was the perfect and undeniable similitude of the 
Great Stone Face. People were the more ready to believe 
that this must needs be the fact, when they beheld the 

36 splendid edifice that rose, as if by enchantment, on the site 
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of his father's old weather-beaten farm-house. The ex- 
terior was of marble, so dazzlingly white that it seemed as 
though the whole structure might melt away in the sun- 
shine, like those humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in* 

6 his young play-days, before his fingers were gifted with 
the touch of transmutation, had been accustomed to build 
of snow. It had a richly ormamented portico, supported 
by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded with 
silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated wood that 

10 had been brought from beyond the sea. The windows, 
from the floor to the ceiling of each stately apartment, 
were composed, respectively, of but one enormous pane of 
glass, so transparently pure that it was said to be a finer 
medium than even the vacant atmosphere. Hardly any- 

15 body had been permitted to see the interior of this palace; 
but it was reported, and with good semblance of truth, 
to be far more gorgeous than the outside, insomufh that 
whatever was iron or brass in other houses was silver or 
gold in this; and Mr. Gathergold's bedchamber, especially, 

20 made such a glittering appearance that no ordinary man 
would have been able to close his eyes there. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured to wealth, 
that perhaps he could not have closed his eyes unless where 
the gleam of it was certain to finds its way beneath his 

25 eyelids. 

In due time the mansion was finished; next, came the 
upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then a whole 
troop of black and white servants, the harbingers of Mr. 
Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, was expected 

30 to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had 
been deeply stirred by the idea that the great man, the 
noble man, the man of prophecy, after so many ages of delay, 
was at length to be made manifest to his native valley. 
He knew, boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways 

^5 in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
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transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and assume 
a control over human affairs as wide and benignant as 
the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, 
Ernest doubted not that what the people said was true, and 
6 that now he was to behold the living likeness of those 
wondrous features on the mountain-side. While the 
boy was still gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he 
always did, that the Great Stone Face returned his gaze 
and looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was 

10 heard, approaching swiftly along the winding road. 

"Here he comes!" cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. "Here comes the great 
Mr. Gathergold!" 
A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the turn 

16 of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, 
appeared the physiognomy of a little old man, with a skin 
as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had transmuted it. 
He had a low forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about 
with innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which he 

20 made still thinner by pressing them forcibly together. 

"The very image of the Great Stone Face!'* shouted the 

people. "Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; and here 

we have the great man, come at last!" 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed actually 

25 to believe that here was the likeness which they spoke of. 
By the roadside there chanced to be an old beggar-woman 
and two little beggar-children, stragglers from some far- 
off region, who, as the carriage rolled onward, held out 
their hands and lifted up their doleful voices, most piteously 

30 beseeching charity. A yellow claw — the very same that 
had clawed together so much wealth — poked itself out 
of the coach-window, and dropped some copper coins 
upon the ground; so that, though the great man's name 
seems to have been Gathergold, he might just as suitably 

36 have been nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, 
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with an earnest shout, and evidently with as much good 
faith as ever, the people bellowed: "He is the very image 
of the Great Stone Face!" 
But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness 

5 of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, amid 
a gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he could still 
distinguish those glorious features which had impressed 
themselves into his soul. Their aspect cheered him. 
What did the benign lips seem to say? ''He will come! 

10 Fear not, Ernest; the man will come!" The years went 
on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. He had grown to be 
a yoimg man now. He attracted little notice from the 
other inhabitants of the valley, for they saw nothing re- 
markable in his way of life, save that, when the labor of 

15 the day was over, he still loved to go apart and gaze and 
meditate upon the Great Stone Face. According to their 
idea of the matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, 
inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging this idle 

20 habit. They knew not that the Great Stone Face had 
become a teacher to him, and that the sentiment which 
was expressed in it would enlarge the young man's heart, 
and fill it with wider and deeper sympathies than other 
hearts. They knew not that thence would come a better 

25 wisdom than could be learned from books, and a better life 
than could be moulded on the defaced example of other 
human lives. Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts 
and afifections which came to him so naturally, in the fields, 
and at the fireside, and wherever he communed with him- 

30 self, were of a higher tone than those which all men shared 
with him. A simple soul — simple as when his mother 
first taught him the old prophecy — he beheld the mar- 
vellous features beaming adown the valley, and still won- 
dered that their human counterpart was so long in making 

35 his appearance. 
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By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and buried; 
and the oddest part of the matter was, that his wealth, 
which was the body and spirit of his existence, had dis- 
appeared before his death, leaving nothing of him but a 

6 living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled yellow skin. 
Since the melting away of his gold, it had been very generally 
conceded that there was no such striking resemblance, 
after all, betwixt the ignoble features of the ruined mer- 
chant and that majestic face upon the moimtain-side. 

10 So the people ceased to honor him during his life- time, and 
quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after his decease. 
Once in a while, it is true, his memory was brought up in 
connection with the magnificent palace which he had built, 
and which had long ago been turned into a hotel for the 

15 accommodation of strangers, multitudes of whom came, 
every summer, to visit that famous natural curiosity, the 
Great Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited 
and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet 
to come. 

20 It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after a 
great deal of hard fighting, had now become an illustrious 
commander. Whatever he may be called in history, he 
was known in camps and on the battle-field under the nick- 

25 name of Old Blood-and-Thundef . This war-worn veteran, 
being now infirm with age and wounds, and weary of the 
turmoil of a military life, and of the roll of the drum and 
the clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing 
in his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning to 

30 his native valley, hoping to find repose where he remem- 
bered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old neighbors 
and their grown-up children, were resolved to welcome the 
renowned warrior with a salute of cannon and a public 
dinner; and all the more enthusiastically, it being aflSrmed 

35 that now, at last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
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actually appeared. An aid-de-camp of Blood-and-Thunder, 
traveling through the valley, was said to have been struck 
witji the resemblance. Moreover, the schoolmates and 
early acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on 
6 oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid 
general had been exceedingly like the majestic image, 
even when a boy, only that the idea had never occurred to 
them at that period. Great, therefore, was the excitement 
throughout the valley; and many people, who had never 

10 once thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face for years 

before, now spent their time in gazing at it, for the sake 

of knowing exactly how General Blood-and-Thunder 

looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the other 

16 people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded to the 
spot where the sylvan banquet was prepared. As he ap- 
proached, the loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battle-blast was 
heard, beseeching a blessing on the good things set before 
them, and on the distinguished friend of peace in whose 

20 honor they were assembled. The tables were arranged in 

a cleared space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding 

trees, except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded 

' a distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the general's 

chair, which was a relic from the home of Washington, 

25 there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the laurel pro- 
fusely intermixed, and surmounted by his country's banner, 
beneath which he had won his victories. Our friend Ernest 
raised himself on his tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of 
the celebrated guest; but there was a mighty crowd about 

30 the tables anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and to 
catch any word that might fall from the general in reply; 
and a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked 
ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an unobtru- 

35 sive character, was thrust quite into the background, 
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where he could see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder's 
physiognomy than if it had been still blazing on the battle- 
field. To console himself, he turned towards the Great 
Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long-remembered 
6 friend, looked back and smiled upon him through the vista 
of the forest. Meantime, however, he could overhear the 
remarks of various individuals, who were comparing the 
features of the hero with the face on the distant moimtain- 
side. 

10 "'Tis the same face to a hair!'* cried one man, cutting 
a caper for joy. "Wonderfully like, that's a fact!" re- 
sponded another. "Like ! Why, I call it Old Blood-and- 
Thimder himself, in a monstrous looking-glass!" cried a 
third. "And why not? He's the greatest man of this or 

16 any other age, beyond a doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, 
which communicated electricity to the crowd, and called 
forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went reverberating 
for miles among the mountains, until you might have sup- 

20 posed that the Great Stone Face had poured its thunder- 

. breath into the cry. All these comments, and this vast 
enthusiasm, served the more to interest our friend; nor 
did he think of questioning that now, at length, the moun- 
tain-visage had foimd its human counterpart. It is true, 

25 Ernest had imagined that this long-looked-for personage 
would appear in the character of a man of peace, uttering 
wisdom, and doing good, and making people happy. But, 
taking an habitual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, 
he contended, that Providence should choose its own 

30 method of blessing mankind, and could conceive that this 

great end might be effected even by a warrior and a bloody 

sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to order matters so. 

"The general ! The general ! " was now the cry. "Hush I 

Silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder's going to make a 

36 speech," 
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Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the generaPs 
health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he now 
stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest saw 
him. There he was, over the shoulders of the crowd, from 

5 the two glittering epaulets and embroidered collar upward, 
beneath the arch of green boughs with intertwined laurel, 
and the banner drooping as if to shade his brow. And 
there, too, visible in the same glance, through the vista 
of the forest, appeared the Great Stone Face! And was 

10 there, indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testi- 
fied? Alas, Ernest cpuld not recognize it! He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, 
and expressive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies, were altogether wanting 

16 in Old-Blood-and-Thunder's visage; and even if the Great 
Stone Face had assumed his look of stern command, the 
milder traits would still have tempered it. 

"This is not the man of prophecy," sighed Ernest to 
himself, as he made his way out of the throng. "And must 

20 the world wait longer yet?" 

The mists had congregated about the distant mountain- 
side, and there were seen the grand and awful features of 
the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty 
angel was sitting among the hills, and enrobing himself 

25 in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. As he looked, 
Ernest could hardly believe but that a smile beamed over 
the whole visage, with a radiance still brightening, 
although without motion of the lips. It was probably 
the* effect of the western sunshine melting through the 

30 thinly diffused vapors that had swept between him and the 
object that he gazed at. But — as it always did — the 
aspect of his marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if 
he had never hoped in vain. 

"Fear not, Ernest," said his heart, even as if the Great 

35 Face were whispering him — " fear not, Ernest; he will come." 
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More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest 
still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of 
middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had become 
known among the people. Now, as heretofore, he labored 

5 for his bread, and was the same simple-hearted man that 
he had always been. But he had thought and felt so much, 
he had given so many of the best hours of his life to un- 
worldly hopes for some great good to mankind, that it 
seemed as though he had been talking with the angels, 

10 and had imbibed a portion of their wisdom unawares. 
It was visible in the calm and well-considered beneficence 
of his daily life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. Not a day passed by, 
that the world was not the better because this man, humble 

16 as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside from his 
own path, yet would always reach a blessing to his neigh- 
bor. Almost, involimtarily, too, he had become a preacher. 
The pure and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one 
of its manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that 

20 dropped silently from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. 
He uttered truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives 
of those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, never 
suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar 
friend, was more than an ordinary man; least of all did 

25 Ernest himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur 
of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no other 
human lips had spoken. 

When the people's minds had had a little time to cool, 
they were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in 

30 imagining a similarity between General Blood-and-Thunder's 
truculent physiognomy and the benign visage on the moun- 
tain-side. But now, again, there were reports and many 
paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming that the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face had appeared upon the broad 

36 shoulders of a certain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. 
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Gathergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of 
the valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken up 
the trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich man's 
wealth and the warrior's sword, he had but a tongue, and 

6 it was mightier than both together. So wonderfully elo- 
quent was he, that whatever he might choose to say, his 
auditors had no choice but to believe him; wrong looked 
like right, and right like wrong; for when it pleased him, 
he could make a kind of illuminated fog with his mere 

10 breath, and obscure the natural daylight with it. His 
tongue indeed, was a magic instrument; sometimes it 
rumbled like the thunder; sometimes it warbled like the 
sweetest music. It was the blast of war ; the song of peace ; 
and it seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 

15 matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous man ; and when 
his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable success; 
when it had been heard in halls of state, and in the courts 
of princes and potentates; after it had made him known 
all over the world, even as a voice crying from shore to 

20 shore; it finally persuaded his countrymen to select him 
for the Presidency. Before this time — indeed, as soon as 
he began to grow celebrated — his admirers had found out 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone Face; 
and so much were they struck by it, that throughout the 

26 country this distinguished gentleman was known by the 
name of Old Stony Phiz. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 
President, Old Stony Phiz set out on a visit to the valley 
where he was born. Of course, he had no other object than 

30 to shake hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought 
nor cared about any effect which his progress through the 
country might have upon the election. Magnificent prepa- 
rations were made to receive the illustrious statesman; a 
cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him at the boundary 

36 line of the State, and all the people left their business and 
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gathered along the wayside to see him pass. Among these 
was Ernest. Though more than once disappointed, as we 
have seen, he had such a hopeful and confiding nature, 
that he was always ready to believe in whatever seemed 
5 beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually open, 
and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high, when 
it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he 
went forth to behold the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face. 

10 The cavalcade came prancing along the road with a great 
clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which rose 
up so dense and high that the visage of the mountain-side 
was completely hidden from Ernest's eyes. All the great 
men of the neighborhood were there on horseback; militia 

15 officers in uniform; the members of Congress; the sherifif 
of the county; the editors of newspapers; and many a 
farmer, too, had mounted his patient steed, with his Sun- 
day coat upon his back. It really was a very brilliant 
spectacle, especially as there were numerous banners 

20 flaunting over the cavalcade on some of which were gor- 
geous portraits of the illustrious statesman and the Great 
Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two 
brothers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the mutual 
resemblance, it must be confessed, was marvelous. We 

26 must not forget to mention that there was a band of music, 
which made the echoes of the mountains ring and rever- 
berate with the loud triumph of its strains; so that airy and 
soul-thrilling melodies broke out among all the heights and 
hollows, as if every nook of his native valley had found a 

30 voice to welcome the distinguished guest. But the grand- 
est effect was when the far-off mountain precipice flung back 
the music; for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to 
be swelling the triumphant chorus in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

35 All this while the people were throwing up their hats and 
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shouting with enthusiasm so contagious that the heart of 
Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat, and 

• shouted as loudly as the loudest, ** Huzza for the great 
man! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!" But as yet he had not 

6 seen him. 

"Here he is, now!" cried those who stood near Ernest. 
"There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at the 
Old Man of the Mountain, and see if they are not as like 
as two twin-brothers!" 

10 In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
barouche drawn by four white horses; and in the barouche 
with his massive head uncovered, sat the illustrious states- 
man. Old Stony Phiz himself. 

"Confess it," said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, "the 

15 Great Stone Face has met its match at last!" 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the 
countenance which was bowing and smiling from the 
barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance 
between it and the old familiar face upon the naoimtain 

20 side. The brow, with its massive depth and loftiness, and 
all the other features, indeed, were boldly and strongly 
hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, of a 
Titanic model. But the subUmity and stateliness, the 
grand expression of a divine sympathy, that illummated , 

25 the mountain visage, and etherealized its ponderous granite 
substance into spirit, might here be sought in vain. Some- 
thing had been originally left out, or had departed. And 
therefore, the marvelously gifted statesman had always a 
weary gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as of a diild 

30 that has outgrown its playthings, or a man of mighty 
faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high per- 
formances, was vague and empty, because no high purpose 
had endowed it with reality. 
Still, Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into his 

35 side, and pressing him for an answer. 
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"Confess! Confess! Is not he the very picture of your 
Old Man of the Mountain?" 

"No!" said Ernest, bluntly, "I see little or no likeness." 
"Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!" 
5 answered his neighbor; and again he set up a shout for 
Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost de- 
spondent: for this was the saddest of his disappointments, 
to behold a man who might have fulfilled the prophecy and 

10 had not willed to do so. Meantime, the cavalcade, the 
banners, the music, and the barouches, swept past him, 
with the vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the dust to 
settle down, and the Great Stone Face to be revealed again 
with the grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

15 "Lo, here I am, Ernest!" the benign lips seemed to say. 
"I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. 
Fear not; the man will come." 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on 
one another's heels. And now they began to bring white 

20 hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest; they made 
reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his 
cheeks. He was an aged man. But not in vain had he 
grown old; more than the white hairs on his head were 
the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles and furrows 

25 were inscriptions that Time had graved, and in which he 
had written legends of wisdom that had been tested by the 
tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. 
Unsought for, midesired, had come the fame which so many 
seek, and made him known in the great world beyond the 

30 limits of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. Col- 
lege professors, and even the active men of cities, came from 
far to see and converse with Ernest; for the report had gone 
abroad that this simple husbandman had ideas xmlike those 
of other men, not gained from books, but of a higher tone, 

85 a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had been talking 
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with the angels as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, 
statesmen, or philanthropist, Ernest received these with 
the gentle sincerity that had characterized him from boy- 
hood, and spoke freely with them of whatever came upper- 
5 most, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. While they 
talked together, his face would kindle, xmawares, and shine 
upon them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with the 
fulness of such a discourse, his guests took leave and went 
their way, and passing up the valley, paused to look at the 

10 Great Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness 

in a human countenance, but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, a 

boimtiful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. 

He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had spent the 

16 greater part of his life at a distance from that romantic 
region, pouring out his sweet music amid the bustle and 
din of cities. Often, however, did the mountains which had 
been familiar to him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks 
into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was the 

20 Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it 
in an ode, which was grand enough to have been uttered 
by its own majestic lips. This man of genius, we may say, 
had come down from heaven with wonderful endowments. 
If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a 

25 mightier grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its 
summit, than had before been seen there. If his theme 
were a lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown 
over it, to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed 

30 to swell the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better aspect from 
the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy eyes. The 
Creator had bestowed him, as the last best touch to his 
own handiwork. Creation was not finished till the poet 

36 came to interpret, and so complete it. 
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The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The man 
or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who crossed 
his daily path, and the little child who played in it, were 
6 glorified if he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith. He 
showed the golden links of the great chain that inter- 
twined them with an angelic kindred; he brought out the 
hidden traits of a celestial birth that make them worthy 
of such kin. Some, indeed, there were, who thought to 

10 show the soundness of their judgment by aj95rming that 
all the beauty and dignity of the natural world existed 
only in the poet's .fancy. Let such men speak for 
themselves, who undoubtedly appear to have been spawned 
forth by Nature with a contemptuous Bitterness; she 

15 having plastered them up out of her refuse stuff, after 
all the swine were made. As respects all things else, 
the poet's ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He 
read them after his customary toil, seated on the bench 

20 before the cottage-door, where for such a length of time 
he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing at the Great 
Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas that caused the 
soul to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to the vast 
coxmtenance beaming on him so benignantly. 

2i "O majestic friend," he murmured, addressing the Great 
Stone Face, *^is not this man worthy to resemble thee?" 
The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 
Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated 

30 much upon his character, until he deemed nothing so de- 
sirable as to meet this man, whose untaught wisdom walked 
hand in hand with the noble simplicity of his life. One 
summer morning, therefore, he took passage by the rail- 
road, and, in the decline of the afternoon, alighted from the 

36 cars, at no great distance from Ernest's cottage. The 
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great hotel, which had formerly been the palace of Mr. 
Gathergold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his 
carpet-bag on his arm inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

6 Approaching the door, he there found the good old man, 
holding a volume in his hand, which alternately he read, 
and then, with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly 
at the Great Stone Face. 

" Good evening," said the poet. " Can you give a traveler 

10 a night's lodging?" 

"Willingly," answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, "Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face look 
so hospitably at a stranger." 
The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he and 

15 Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held inter- 
course with the wittiest and the wisest, but never before 
with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings 
gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who made 
great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of them. 

20 Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to have wrought 
with him at his labor in the fields; angels seemed to have 
sat with him by the fireside; and, dwelling with angels as 
friend with friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of their 
ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly charm of 

25 household words. So thought the poet. And Ernest, on 
the other hand, was moved and agitated by the living images 
which the poet flung out of his mind, and which peopled 
all the air about the cottage door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these two men 

30 instructed them with a profounder sense than either could 
have attained alone. Their minds accorded into one strain, 
and made delightful music which neither of them could 
have claimed as all his own, nor distinguish his own share 
from the other's. They led one another, as it were, into 

35 a high pavilion of their thoughts, so remote and hitherto 
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SO dim, that they had never entered it before, anU so beauti- 
ful that they desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the Great 
Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. He gazed 
6 earnestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

"Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?" he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had 
been reading. "You have read these poems," said he. 
"You know me, then — for I wrote them." 
10 Again, and still more earnest than before, Ernest ex- 
amined the poet's features; then turned towards the Great 
Stone Face; then back with an uncertain aspect, to his 
guest. But his coimtenance fell; he shook his head, and 
sighed. 
15 "Wherefore are you sad?" inquired the poet. 

"Because," replied Ernest, "all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and when I read these 
poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you." 

"You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, "to 
20 find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And you 
are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold, and 
Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, 
it is my doom. You must add my name to the illustrious 
three, and record another failure of your hopes. For — 
25 in shame and sadness do I speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy 
to be typified by yonder benign and majestic image." 

"And why?" asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume. 
"Are not those thoughts divine?" 

"They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the poet. 
ao "You can hear in them the far off echo of a heavenly song. 
But my life, dear Ernest, has not corresponded with my 
thought. I have had grand dreams, but they have been 
only dreams, because I have lived — and that, too, by my 
own choice — among poor and mean realities. Sometimes 
85 even — shall I dare to say it? — I lack faith in the grandeur. 
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the beauty; and the goodness which my own works are said 
to have made more evident in nature and in human life. 
Why, then, pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou 
hope to find me in yonder image of the divine." 
6 The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. 
So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the 
neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and the poet, 

10 arm in arm, still talking together as they went along, pro- 
ceeded to the spot. It was a small nook among the hills, 
with a gray precipice behind, the stern front of which was 
relieved by the pleasant foliage of many creeping plants, 
that made a tapestry for the naked rock, by hanging their 

15 festoons from all its rugged angles. At a small elevation 
above the ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, there 
appeared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human figure, 
with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously accompany 
earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into this natural 

20 pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look of familiar kind- 
ness around upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or 
reclined upon the grass, as seemed good to each, with the 
departing sunshine falling obHquely over them, and mingling 
its subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of 

25 ancient trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the 
golden rays were constrained to pass. In another direc- 
tion was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, 
combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant as- 
pect. 

30 Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was 
in his heart and mind. His words had power, because they 
accorded with his thoughts; and his thoughts had reality 
and depth, because they harmonized with the life which he 

. had always lived. It was not mere breath that this preacher 

35 uttered; they were the words of life, because a life of good 
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deeds and holy love was melted into them. Pearls, pure 
and rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught. 
The poet, as he listened, felt that the being and character 
of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever 

5 written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed reveren- 
tially at the venerable man, and said within himself that 
never was there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage 
as that mild, sweet; thoughtful countenance, with the glory 
of white hair diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly 

10 to be seen, high up in the golden light of the setting sun, 

appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around 

it, like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. Its 

look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which he 

15 was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a grandeur 

of expression, so imbued with benevolence, that the poet, 

by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms aloft and shouted: 

"Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of 

the Great Stone Face!" 

20 Then all the people looked, and saw that what the deep- 
sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. 
But Ernest, having finished what he had to say, took the 
poet's arm, and walked slowly homeward, still hoping 
that some wiser and better man than himself would by and 

25 by appear, bearing a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What was the "Great Stone Face"? 

Into what classes were the inhabitants of the valley divided? 
What features does the author mention in describing the Great 
Stone Face? 
How was it regarded by the people of the valley? 
What prophecy was connected with it? 

How many men claimed to be the one to fulfil the prophecy? 
Give a description of them, 
"hy do you think Hawthorne created these characters? 
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How did they impress Ernest? 

What did the Great Stone Face seem to say to Ernest? 

How did it become a teacher to him? 

How was Emest regarded by the people of the valley? 

Where did he get "ideas unlike those of other men"? 

Select all the word pictures in the story. 

Look up all the unusual words and phrases and give their meaning. 



NOTES 

142: 10 Titan. A member of a race of giants in Greek myth- 
ology. 

145: 18 Midas. In Greek mythology, a king of Phrygia, who 
was granted the power of turning everything he touched into gold. 
Read Hawthorne's Wonder Book story, "The Golden Touch." 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 



The Snow Image 

The Golden Touch * 

The Gorgon's Head * 

The Three Golden Apples * 

The Miraculous Pitcher * 

The Chimaera * 

The Paradise of Children * 



A Rill from the Town Pump f 

The Gentle Boy t 

Sights from a Steeple f 

Howe's Masquerade t 

Peter Goldthwaite's Treasure t 

David Swan t 

The Prophetic Pictures t 



(*From "A Wonder Book," published in the Educational Publishing 
Company's Fifteen Cent Classics.) 

(fFrom "Twice Told Tales," published in the Educational Publishing 
Company's Fifteen Cent Classics.) 



A NOBLE REVENGE 
Thomas De Quincey 

Thomas De Quincey was born in Greenheys, Manchester, England, 
August 15, 1785. He was the son of a wealthy merchant. At the 
age of sixteen he was sent to the Manchester Grammar School, and 
later went to Oxford. In 1821, his "Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater" was published, and in the next twenty years, he wrote a great 
number of articles, chiefly on literature and philosophy. He died 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, December 8, 1859. 

A young officer had so far forgotten himself, in a moment 
of irritation, as to strike a private soldier, full of personal 
dignity, and distinguished for his courage. The inexorable 
laws of military discipline forbade to the injured soldier 

5 any practical redress — he could look for no retaliation by 
acts. Words only were at his command, and, in a tumult 
of indignation, as he turned away, the soldier said to his 
officer that he would *^make him repent it." This, wearing 
the shape of a menace, naturally rekindled the officer's 

10 anger, and intercepted any disposition which might be 

rising within him toward a sentiment of remorse; and thus 

the irritation between the two young men grew hotter than 

before. 

Some weeks after this a partial action took place with 

16 the enemy. Suppose yourself a spectator, and looking down 
into a valley occupied by the two armies. They are facing 
each other in martial array. But it is no more than a skir- 
mish which is going on; in the course of which, however, 
an occasion suddenly arises for a desperate service. A re- 

20 doubt, which has fallen into the enemy's hands, must be re- 
captured at any price, and under circumstances of all but 
hopeless difficulty. 

165 
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A strong party has volunteered for the service. There 
is a cry for somebody to head them. You see a soldier step 
out from the ranks to assume this dangerous leadership. 
The party moves rapidly forward, and in a few minutes it is 

6 swallowed up from your eyes in clouds of smoke. For one 
half hour, from behind these clouds, you receive hiero- 
glyphic reports of bloody strife — fierce repeating signals, 
flashes from the guns, roUing musketry, and exulting hurras 
advancing or receding, slackening or redoubling. 

10 At length all is over. The redoubt has been recovered; 
that which was lost is found again; the jewel which has 
been made captive is ransomed with blood. Crimsoned 
with glorious gore, the wreck of the conquering party is re- 
lieved, and at liberty to return. From the river you see it 

15 ascending. The plume-crested officer in command rushes 
forward, with his left hand raising his hat in homage to the 
blackened fragments of what was once a flag, while with his 
right hand he seizes that of the leader, though not more 
tiian a private from the ranks. That perplexes you not; 

20 mystery you see none in that. For distinctions of orders 
perish, ranks are confounded; "high and low" are words 
without a meaning, and to wreck goes every notion or feel- 
ing that divides the noble from the noble or the brave man 
from the brave. 

25 But wherefore is it that now, when suddenly they wheel 
into mutual recognition, suddenly they pause? This sol- 
dier, this officer — who are they? O reader, once before 
they had stood face to face — the soldier that was struck, 
the officer that struck him. Once again they are meeting; 

30 and the gaze of armies is upon them. If for a moment a 
doubt divides them, in a moment the doubt has perished. 
One glance exchanged between them publishes the forgive- 
ness that is sealed forever. 
As one who recovers a brother whom he had accounted 

35 dead, the officer sprang forward, threw his arms around the 
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neck of th« soldier and kissed him, as if he were some martyr 
glorified by that shadow of death from which he was 
returning; while, on his part, the soldier, stepping back, and 
canying his hand through the beautiful motions of the 
6 military salute to a superior, makes this immortal answer — 
that answer shut up forever the memory of the indignity 
offered to him, even for the last time alluding to it: "Sir," 
he said, "I told you before that I would make you repent 
it." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Why could not the soldier return the blow given him by the oflficer? 

Explain "inexorable laws," "practical redress," and "retaliation." 

What did the soldier say to the officer? 

Explain "wearing the shape of a menace." 

What is a "redoubt?" 

Explain "hieroglyphic reports of bloody strife." 

What was the "jewel" which had been made captive and ransomed 
with blood? 

Tell in your own words of the meeting between the soldier and the 
officer. 

Do you think the soldier made the officer repent having struck 
him? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Additional selections may be found in the following works of De 
Quincey: 

Revolt of the Tartars * Joan of Arc 

The English Mail Coach Biographical and Historical Essays 



(•Published in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent 
Classics.) 



MARCO BOZZARIS 
FiTz- Greene Halleck 

Fitz-Greene Halleck was born in Guilford, Conn., July 8, 1790, 
On his mother's side he was descended from John Eliot, "the apostle 
of the Indians." His education was received at a grammar school, 
and he became a clerk in a bank in New York, in 1813, where he 
remained for many years. After his retirement from business life, 
he took up his residence in his native place, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. From his boyhood Halleck had written verses, 
some of which he sent to the newspapers. With Joseph Rodman 
Drake he contributed to a New York paper the series of "The Croaker 
Papers." He died in Guilford, November 19, 1867. 

In the struggle of Greece for freedom from Turkish bondage, Marco 
Bozzaris, patriot leader of his Suliote band, during a fierce attack on 
the enemy's camp, fell in the moment of victory. Before he died, 
he uttered these words: "To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not 
a pain." Fitz-Greene Halleck was on a visit to Europe at the time. 
Being an American by birth and a patriot at heart, he was inspired 
by the heroic sacrifice of this Greek leader to give to the world "one 
of the finest martial lyrics in the English language." 

At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power; 
6 In dreams, through camp and court he bore 

The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king! 
10 As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
168 
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True as the steel of their tried blades, 
16 Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 

On old Plataea's day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air; 
20 The sons of sires who conquered there. 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far, as they. 

An hour passed on — the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last: 
25 He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 

"To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!" 
He woke — to die 'midst flame and smoke 
And shout and groan and saber stroke. 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
30 As lightnings from the mountain cloud; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 
"Strike, till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike for your altars and your fires! 
35 Strike, for the green graves of your sires! 

God, and your native land!" 

They fought, like brave men, long and well. 
They piled the ground with Moslem slain; 

They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 
40 Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
46 Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 
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Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born's breath; 

50 Come when the blessed seals 

That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 

65 Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet song and dance and wine — 
And thou art terrible; — the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

60 Of agony, are thine! 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
65 The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 

Rest thee: there is no prouder grave. 
Even in her own proud clime. 
70 We tell thy doom without a sigh; 

For thou art freedom's now, and Fame's — 

One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not bom to die. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What inspired Halleck to write this poem? 
Who was Marco Bozzaris? 
What did the Turk dream? 
Explain "trophies of the conqueror." 
What indicates that the Turk was confident of success? 
What is a "signet-ring"? 

What contrast is shown between the first and second stanzas? 
What did the Turk hear when he awoke? 
What are the lines with which Bozzaris inspires his soldiers? 
Was it a dearly bought victory for the Greeks? Why? 
How does death appear to the hero? 

Explain "with the storied brave Greece nurtured in her glory's 
time." 



NOTES 

13 Sidiote band. Natives of Suli, a moimtainous district in 
Albania. 

18 PlcUcBQ^s day. This is a reference to a battle fought at Platasa, 
a city of Bceotia, Greece, about thirty miles northwest of Athens. 
In the battle, which occurred 497 B. c, the Greeks were victorious 
over the Persians. 

38 Moslem. Mohammedans. The Turks were members of this 
faith. 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Alnwick Castle 

Burns 

To a Friend 



BRUCE'S ADDRESS 



Robert Burns 

Robert Bums, the national poet of Scotland, was bom January 
25, 1759, in a small, clay-built cottage, about a mile and a half south 
of Ayr. His father had to stmggle all his life with poverty and 
misfortime, but he made every exertion to give his children a good 
education. Robert was sent to school at the age of six, and by the 
time he was nine he had read with enthusiasm every book that 
came in his way, especially poetry. His first volume of poems was 
published in 1786, and had a wonderful success. His brief life of 
thirty-seven years was one continued struggle, yet he was able to 
give to literature some of its most precious jewels. He died at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, July 21, 1796. 

Scots, who have with Wallace bled, 
Scots, whom Bruce has often led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory ! 
6 Now's the day, and now's the hour; 

See the front of battle lower; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 

Chains and slavery! 

Who will be a traitor knave? 
10 Who can fill a coward's grave? 

Who so base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
Who for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
15 Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 

Let him on with me! 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is meant by " Scots, who have with Wallace bled? " 
Explain "gory bed." 
Explain "front of battle lower." 

Why would "proud Edward's power" bring "chains and slavery" 
to the Scots? 
Who are told to "turn and flee"? 
Who are to go into battle with Bruce? 
What is the meaning of "fa*"? 



NOTES 

"Bruce's Address" is an extract from "Bannockbum," a poem 
in which Burns gives the supposed address of Robert Bruce to his 
army at the Battle of Bannockbum. This was the most famous 
battle in Scottish history. Thirty thousand Scots, commanded 
by Bruce, overwhelmingly defeated the English army, one hundred 
thousand strong, under Edward II. 

1 Wallace. Sir William Wallace, born about 1274, an early 
Scotch patriot and liberator, who took a leading part in the wars 
fought between England and Scotland. He was finally betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies and taken to London, when he was executed 
August 23, 1305. 

2 Bruce. Robert Bruce, born July 11, 1274, a famous king of 
Scotland, and one of the national heroes of the country. He died 
at Cardross, Scotland, June 7, 1329. 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Cotter's Saturday Night To Mary in Heaven 

Tam o' Shanter For A' That and A' That 

Epistle to a Young Friend O Wert Thou in the Cold Blast 

Duncan Gray My Heart's in the Highlands 

To a Mouse Highland Mary 

To a Mountain Daisy John Anderson, My Jo 

On Seeing a Wounded Hare The Banks o' Doon 

The Ploughman Auld Lang S3nie 



SCOTLAND 

Robert Burns 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
5 And, O! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

NOTES 

"Scotland" is an extract from "The Cotter's Saturday Night." 
1 Scotia, "Land of Scots" — from Scottts, Scot. A name given 
to Scotland. 
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SONG OF THE MYSTIC* 
Rev. Abram J. Ryan 

Rev. Abram Joseph Ryan, the poet-priest, was bom in Norfolk, 
Virginia, August 15, 1839. When he was about seven years of age, 
his parents moved to St. Louis, where he was placed in school. Even 
as a boy, he had a fine mind, and his deeply religious tendency led 
him to study for the priesthood. Just after his consecration as a 
priest, in 1861, he joined the Confederate Army, serving throughout 
the war either as chaplain or soldier. After the war he continued 
his priestly service in various Southern cities, and besides ministering 
to the unfortunate, founded and edited literary and religious journals, 
and wrote verses. He died in Louisville. Kentucky, April 22, 1886, 

r 

I walk down the Valley of Silence — 
Down the dim, voiceless valley — alone! 

And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God's and my own; 
5 And the hush of my heart is as holy 

As hovers where angels have flown! 

Long ago was I weary of voices 
Where music my heart could not win; 

Long ago was I weary of noises 
10 That fretted my soul with their din; 

Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human — and sin. 

I walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

•Reprinted by permission of the publishers, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York City. 
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15 And I said: "In the world each Ideal, 

That shmes like a star on life's wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave." 

And still did I pine for the perfect, 
20 And still found the False with the True; 

I sought 'mid the Human for Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 

25 And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human, 

And I moaned 'mid the mazes of men. 
Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 

And I heard a voice call me. Since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
30 That lies far beyond mortal ken. 

Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 

'Tis my trysting place with the Divine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above me a Voice said, ''Be mine." 
35 And there arose from the depths of my spirit 

An echo — "My heart shall be thine." 

Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 

I weep T— and I dream — and I pray. 
But my tears are as sweet as the dew-drops 
40 That fall on the roses in May: 

And my prayer, like the perfume from censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 

In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 
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45 And the music floats down the dim Valley, 

Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 

But far on the deep there are billows 
50 That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 

That never shall float into speech; 
And I have had dreams in the Valley 

Too lofty for language to reach. 

55 And I have seen thoughts in the Valley — 

Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred! 
And they wear holy veils on their faces. 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 
They pass through the Valley like Virgins 
60 Too pure for the touch of a word! 

Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there: 
65 And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 

And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is the meaning of "mystic"? 

Do you think this poem relates a personal experience of the poet? 

Of what had he grown weary? 

Explain "I craved what the world never gave." 

What is the "Real"? 

Explain "mortal ken." 

Explain "trysting place with the Divine." 

To what does the "Dove of the Deluge" refer? 
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Explain "harrowed by care." 

Why do you think the poet places the Valley between the two 
mountains which he names "Sorrow" and "Prayer"? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Sword of Robert Lee 

In Memory of My Brother 

March of the Deathless Dead 

The Land We Love 

A Memory 

The Old Year and the New Year 

The Conquered Banner 



A MOTHER'S CARE 
John Ruskin 

John Ruskin, an English writer and art critic, was bora in London, 
February 8, 1819, the son of a wealthy merchant. As a child, he 
had no young pla3niiates, and was very strictly brought up. But 
his parents were fond of good books and good pictures; they read 
aloud to the boy in the evenings, and took him to visit the great 
picture galleries. At the age of seventeen, he was sent to Oxford, 
and while a student there he was winner of a prize given for English 
poetry. "The King of the Golden River," was also written while he 
was in college. Ruskin's parents intended him to be a clergyman, 
but the love of art was so strong in him that he determined to devote 
his life to study and criticism. Besides his works on art, he has 
written many others, one of them, "Sesame and Lilies," being two 
essays on books and reading, the first addressed to young men, the 
second to yoimg women. He died in 1900. 

We scarcely ever, in our study of education, ask this 
essential of all questions about a man, What patience 
had his mother or sister with him? And most men are 
apt to forget it themselves. Pardon me for speaking of 

5 myself for a moment; if I did not know things by my own 
part in them, I would not write of them at all. You know 
that people sometimes call me a good writer; others like 
to hear me speak. Well, my own impression about this 
power, such as it may be, is that it was bom with me, or 

10 gradually gained by my own study. It is only by delib- 
erate effort that I recall the long morning hours of toil, 
as regular as sunrise, by which, year after year, my mother 
forced me to learn all the Scotch paraphrases by heart, 
and ever so many chapters of the Bible besides, allowing 

15 not so much as a syllable to be missed or misplaced; while 
every sentence was required to be said over and over again 
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till she was satisfied with the accent of it. I recollect a 
struggle between us of about three weeks, concerning the 
accent of the "of" in the lines 

Shall any following spring revive 
5 The ashes of the um? 

I insisting, partly in childish obstinacy, and partly in true 
instinct for rhythm (being wholly careless on the subject 
both of urns and their contents), on reciting it, "The ashes 
of the um." It was not, I say, till after three weeks' 

10 labor that my mother got the accent laid upon the "ashes" 
to her mind. But had it taken three years, she would 
have done it, halving once undertaken to do it. And, 
assuredly, had she not done it, I had been simply an avari- 
cious picture collector, or perhaps even a more avaricious 

16 money collector, to this day; and had she done it wrongly, 
no afterstudy would ever have enabled me to read so much 
as a single line of verse. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What does Ruskin say is his own impression of his power to speak 
and write? 

Why do you think it required an effort for him to recall how he 
was forced to leam by his mother? 

What tribute does he pay to his mother's care? 

NOTE 

The Scotch paraphrases were sixty-seven selected passages of 
Scripture rendered in verse. They were usually boimd up with the 
metrical version of the psalms, and like them, sung in church. 

ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Selections may be foimd in the following works of Ruskin: 

King of the Golden River * The Crown of Wild Olive 

Sesame and Lilies * Modem Painters 

The Stones of Venice Seven Lamps of Architecture 

(* Published in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent 
Classics.) 



MADAM WASHINGTON AT THE PEACE BALL* 

Mary Virginia Terhune 

Mary Virginia Terhune, who wrote under the pen name of "Marion 
Harland," was bom in Amelia County, Virginia, in 1830. When 
only sixteen she published a sketch in Godey^s Lady^s Book, She is 
the author of a number of novels, besides several works on house- 
keeping, and has also conducted departments in various magazines. 
"The Story of Mary Washington," was written by her to help in 
raising funds for a monument at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in honor 
of Washington's mother. 

Madam Washington's only public appearance as a 
hero's mother was at the Peace Ball given in Fredericks- 
burg during the visit of Washington to that town. With 
all her majestic self-command she did not disguise the 

6 pleasure with which she received the special request of the 
managers that she would honor the occasion with her 
presence. There was even a happy flutter in the playful 
rejoinder that *'her dancing days were pretty well over, 
but that if her coming would contribute to the general 

10 pleasure she would attend." 

. . . A path was opened from the foot to the top 
of the hall as they appeared in the doorway, and ** every 
head was bowed in reverence." It must have been the 
proudest moment of her life, but she bore herself with 

15 perfect composure then and after her son, seating her in an 
armchair upon the dais reserved for distinguished guests, 
faced the crowd in prideful expectancy that all his friends 
would seek to know his mother. She had entered the hall 

♦From "The Story of Madam Washington." Reprinted by permissioii 
of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

1%\ 
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at eight o'clock, and for two hours held court, the most 
distinguished people there pressing eagerly forward to be 
presented to her. . . . From her slightly elevated 
position she could, without rising, overlook the floor, and 
6 watched with quiet pleasure the dancers, among them the 
knightly figure of the Commander-in-Chief, who led a 
Fredericksburg matron through a minuet. 

At ten o'clock she signed to him to approach, and rose 

to take his arm, saying in her clear, soft voice, "Come, 

10 George; it is time for old folks to be at home." Smiling 

a good night to all, she walked down the room, as erect in 

form and as steady in gait as any dancer there. 

One of the French officers exclaimed aloud, as she dis- 
appeared, '^If such are the matrons of America, she may 
15 well boast of illustrious sons." 

Lafayette's report of his interview to his friends at 
Mount Vernon was: *'I have seen the only Roman matron 
living at this day." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

In what way was this Madam Washington's only public appearance 
as a "hero's mother*^? 

Why was it called the "Peace Ball"? 

Where is Fredericksburg? 

Why was "every head bowed in reverence"? 

Explain "dais." 

Explain "prideful expectancy." 

What is a "minuet"? 

Who was Lafayette? 

What were the tributes paid Madam Washington by Lafayette 
and the other French oflScer? 

Why did Lafayette compare her to the Roman matrons? 



THE PLOWMAN 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter's gleam! 
Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 
With toil's bright dew-drops on his sunburnt brow, 
Xhe lord of earth, the hero of the plow! 
5 First in the field before the reddening sun. 
Last in the shadows when the day is done, 
Line after line, along the bursting sod, 
Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod; 
Still where he treads, the stubborn clods divide, 

10 The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves. 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves; 
Up the steep hillside, where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain; 

15 Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing day, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way; 
At every turn the loosening chains resound. 
The swinging plowshare circles glistening roimd. 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

20 And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 

These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 

The peasant's food, the go'den pomp of kings; 

This is the page whose letters shall be seen 

Changed by the sun to words of living green; 

25 This is the scholar whose immortal pen 

Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men; 

These are the lines which heaven-commanded Toil 

Shows on his deed — the charter of the soil! 
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THE RIDE OF JENNIE McNEAL 
Will Carleton 

Will Carleton was born in Hudson, Michigan, in 1845. After 
completing his education at Hillsdale College, Michigan, he went to 
Chicago and took up journalism. He has published several volumes 
of poems and ballads, and has also been successful as a lectigrer, 
and reader of his own ballads. 

Paul Revere was a. rider bold — 
Well has his valorous deed been told; 
That ride to Aix was a glorious one — 
Often it has been dwelt upon. 
5 But why should men do all the deeds 
On which the love of a patriot feeds? 
Hearken to me, while I reveal 
The dashing ride of Jennie McNeal. 

On a spot as pretty as might be found 
10 In the dangerous length of the Neutral Ground, 

In a cottage cozy, and all their own, 

She and her mother lived alone. 

Safe were the two, with their frugal store, 

From all of the many who passed their door; 
15 For Jennie's mother was strange to fears, 

And Jennie was large for fifteen years; 

With fun her eyes were glistening. 

Her hair was the hue of a blackbird's wing; . 

And while the friends who knew her well 
20 The sweetness of her heart could tell, 

A gun that hung on the kitchen wall, 

Looked solemnly quick to heed her call; 

And they who were evil minded knew 

184 
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Her nerve was strong, and her aim was txue; 
26 So all, kind words and acts did deal 

To generous, black-eyed Jennie McNeal. 

One night, when the sun had crept to bed. 
And rain clouds lingered overhead. 
And sent their pearly drops for proof 

30 To drum a tune on the cottage roof; 
Close after a knock at the outer door. 
There entered a dozen dragoons or more. 
Their red coats, stained by the muddy road. 
That they were British soldiers showed; 

35 The captain his hostess bent to greet, 

Saying: "Madam, please give us a bit to eat; 
We will pay you well, and it may be 
This bright eyed girl for pouring our tea; 
Then we must dash ten miles ahead; 

40 To catch a rebel colonel abed. 

He is visiting home, as doth appear; 
We will make his pleasure cost him dear." 
And they fell on the hasty supper with zeal. 
Close watched the while by Jennie McNeal. 

45 For the gray-haired colonel they hovered near 
Had been her true friend — kind and dear; 
And oft, in her younger days, had he 
Right proudly placed her upon his knee, 
And told her stories, many a one 

60 Concerning the French war lately done; 
And oft together the two friends were, 
And many the arts he had taught to her. 
She had hunted by his fatherly side; 
He had shown her how to fence and ride; 

55 And once had said, "The time may be 

Your skill and courage may stand by me." 
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So sorrow for him she could but feel, 
Brave, grateful-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

With never a thought or a moment more, 
60 Bareheaded she slipped from the cottage door, 
Ran out where the horses were left to feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain's steed, 
And down the hilly and rock-strewn way 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 
65 Around her slender and cloakless form 

Pattered and moaned the ceaseless storm; 
Secure and tight, a gloveless hand 
Grasped the reins with stern command; 
And full and black her long hair streamed, 
70 Whenever the ragged lightning gleamed. 
And on she rushed for the colonel's weal. 
Brave, lioness-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

Hark ! from the hills a moment mute. 

Came a clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit; 
75 And a cry from the foremost trooper said , 
* * Hal t ! or your blood be on your head ! ' ' 

She heeded it not, and not in vain 

She lashed the horse with the bridle rein. 

So into the night the gray horse strode; 
80 His shoes heaved fire from the rocky road; 

And the high-born courage, that never dies. 

Flashed from his rider's coal-black eyes. 

The pebbles flew from the fearful race; 

The raindrops splashed on her glowing gface. 
85 "On, on, brave beast!" with loud appeal, 

Cried eager, resolute Jennie McNeal. 

"Halt!" once more came the voice of dread, 
"Halt! or your blood be on your head!" 
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Then, no one answering to the calls, 
90 • Shed after her a volley of balls; 

They passed her in her rapid flight. 

They screamed to her left, they screamed to her right, 

But rushing still o'er the slippery track, 

She sent no token of answer back, 
95 Except a silvery laughter-peal; 

Brave, merry-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

So on she rushed, at her own good will, 

Through wood and valley, o'er plain and hill; 

The gray horse did his duty well, 
100 Till all at once he stumbled and fell, 

Himself escaping the nets of harm, 

But flinging the girl with a broken arm. 

Still undismayed by the numbing pain, 

She clung to the horse's bridle rein, 
105 And gently bidding him to stand, 

Petted him with her able hand; 

Then sprang again to the saddle-bow, 

And shouted, ** One more trial now ! " 

As if ashamed of the heedless fall, 
1 10 He gathered his strength once more for all, 

And, galloping down a hillside steep 

Gained on the troopers at every leap ; 

No more the high-bred steed did reel. 

But ran his best for Jennie McNeal. 

115 A furlong were they behind or more. 

When the girl burst through the colonel's door. 
Her poor arm, helpless hanging with pain, 
And she all drabbled and drenched with rain. 
But her cheeks as red as fire-brands are, 

120 And her eyes as bright as a blazing star, 

And shouted: *' Quick, be quick, be quick, I say! 
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They come! They come! Away! Away!" 
Then sank on the rude white floor of deal, 
Poor, brave, exhausted Jennie McNeal. 

125 The startled colonel sprang and pressed 
The wife and children to his breast, 
And turned away from his fireside bright. 
And glided into the stormy night; 
Then soon and safely made his way 

130 To where the patriot army lay; 

But first he bent in the dim firelight, 
And kissed the forehead broad and white, 
And blessed the girl who had ridden so well 
To keep him out of a prison cell. 

135 The girl roused up at the martial din. 
Just as the troopers came rushing in. 
And laughed, e'en in the midst of a moan, 
Saying, ** Good sirs, your bird has flown. 
'Tis I who have scared him from his nest, 

140 So deal with me now as you think best." 

But the grand young captain bowed, and said, 
"Never you hold a moment's dread; 
Of womanhood I must crown you queen; 
So brave a girl I have never seen, 

145 Wear this gold ring as your valor's due; 

And when peace comes, I will come for you." 
But Jennie's face an arch smile wore. 
As she said, "There's a lad in Putnam's corps, 
Who told me the same, long time ago; 

150 You two would never agree, I know, 

I promised my love to be true as steel," 
Said good, true-hearted Jennie McNeal. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who wrote "Paul Revere's Ride"? 

Explain "valorous deed." 

Read Browning's poem, "How They Carried the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix." 

What was the "Neutral Ground"? 

Explain "frugal store." 

Explain "Looked solemnly quick to heed her call." 

Have you ever heard the raindrops "drum a tune" on the roof? 

What are "dragoons"? 

To what does "French war lately done," refer? 

How does Jennie show that she thought the time had come for her 
"skill and courage to stand by" the colonel? 

Explain "colonel's weal." 

Explain "voUey of baUs." 

How far is a "furlong"? 

Explain "rude white floor of deal." 

What did the young captain say to Jennie? 

What did she reply? 

Who commanded "Putnam's Corps"? 

Do you know any other poems about rides besides the ones men- 
tioned here? 



TWO GREAT COMMANDERS* 

William P. Trent 

Was not the right man in his place — amid those wintry, 
shelterless trenches around Petersburg — as commander 
of those ragged, frozen, starved, but unconquered troops 
who held their thirty-five or forty miles of defenses with a 

5 thousand men to the mile? What other American save 
Washington would have been the right man there? And 
how can any man or woman who loves courage and genius, 
and imselfishness and gentleness and implicit trust in 
God, not love Lee, whatever may be thought of the losing 

10 cause he served? Who among us does not envy the oppor- 
tunity of that Richmond lady who made him drink the 
last cup of tea she had, and complacently sipped the muddy 
water of James River that he might not detect her sacrifice 
and refuse to accept her homage? 

16 But we must hasten to the closing scene of the great 
drama. The meeting with Grant took place a little before 
noon on the morning of April 9, at a private residence in 
the village of Appomattox Courthouse. Nothing could 
have exceeded Grant's courtesy. Indeed, he rose to the 

20 full stature of a hero; and the scene of the greatest surren- 
der in American history ought to be remembered with 
pride by every citizen of our now united coimtry, for it 
illustrates, as perhaps no similar event has ever done, 
the essential nobility of human nature. 

25 The rest is soon told. Grant generously allowed the 
Confederate privates to keep their horses for their spring 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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plowing; and Lee rode away to be surrounded by his 
ragged veterans, who still refused to believe he would 
surrender, and who sobbed in anguish when he told them 
that the struggle was over. The tears stood in his eyes; 

5 and they stand in the eyes of those who love him, as to-day 
they read over or recall the pathetic scene. 

On the following day he issued to the survivors of the 
Army of Northern Virginia as dignified an address as any 
commander, victorious or defeated, has ever written. 

10 After receiving visits from old friends like General Meade — 
pathetic visits, which yet show how much human nature, 
with its godlike capacities, ought to be above the brutal 
necessity of settling disputes by war — he mounted his 
horse Traveler, and rode slowly toward Richmond. 

15 Halting at the house of his brother Charles, in Powhatan 
County, he insisted, in spite of the rain, on spending a last 
night in his old tent. What poet will tell us of his thoughts? 
Arrived in Richmond, he was greeted with wild enthusiasm, 
in which Northern troops who had fought against him 

20 joined heartily. Finally he escaped from demonstrations 
trying to him, but inspiring to every lover of his kind, by 
entering the modest house where his family was waiting 
to receive him. He had left that family four years before, 
the hope of his native state. He returned to it the chosen 

25 hero of the Southern people. He will remain the hero of 
that people and of thousands of men and women through- 
out the world who love virtue and valor in supreme com- 
bination. There is, seemingly, no character in all history 
that combines power and virtue and charm as he does. 

30 He is with the great captains, the supreme leaders of all 
time. He is with the good, pure men and chivalrous 
gentlemen of all time — the knights ^^sans peur et sans 
reproche^^ — nor will the poet ever cease to affirm that on the 
field of Appomattox the mighty battle-axe struck down the 

35 keen Damascus blade. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who were the "Two Great Commanders"? 

In what war did they command? 

Why was Lee the "right man in his place"? 

Where is Petersburg? 

What was the " closing scene of the great drama "? 

Where is Appomattox Courthouse? 

Explain " full stature of a hero." 

Explain "essential nobihty of human nature." 

What is said of Lee's address to the survivors of the Army of North- 
em Virginia? 

Explain "godlike capacities." 

Why does the writer ask, "What poet will tell us of his thoughts?" 

Explain "virtue and valor in supreme combination." 

Explain "chivalrous gentlemen." 

Explain "mighty battle-axe struck down the keen Damascus 
blade." 

NOTES . 

191 : 10 General Meade, George Gordon Meade, born at Cadiz, 
Spain, December 31, 1815. Like General Lee, he graduated from 
West Point, and served in the Mexican War. He succeeded General 
Hooker as commander of the Army of the Potomac in the Civil War, 
and defeated General Lee at Gettysburg. He died at Philadelphia, 
Pa., November 6, 1872. 

191: 32 "5a«5 peur et sans reproche.** Without fear and without 
reproach. 

191:35 Damascus blade. A sword having upon its surface a 
variegated appearance of watering, as white, silvery or black veins 
in fine lines or fillets, fibrous, crossed, interlaced or parallel. The 
finest steel in the world comes from Damascus, in Syria, and Damas- 
cus blades have long been celebrated for their excellent quality. 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE 

Robert Southey 

Robert Southey was born at Bristol, England, August 12, 1774. 
His education was received at the Westminster School and at Balliol 
College, Oxford. After traveling in Spain and Portugal, he settled 
down to a literary life. He wrote both prose and poetry, and is 
known as one of the Lake School of poets. -In 1813, he was made poet 
laureate. He died at Greta Hall, near Keswick, England, March 21, 
1843. 

A well there is in the west-country, 

And a clearer one never was seen; 
There is not a wife in the west-country 

But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

6 An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash-tree grow, 
And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveler came to the well of St. Keyne; 
10 Pleasant it was to his eye, 

For from cock-crow he had been traveling 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he, 
16 And he sat down upon the bank. 
Under the willow-tree. 
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* 

There came a man from the neighboring town 

At the well to fill his pail, 
On the well-side he rested it, 
20 And bade the stranger hail. 

''Now art thou a bachelor, stranger?" quoth he, 
"For an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

25 Or has your good woman, if one you have, 
In Cornwall ever been? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne." 

"I have left a good woman who never was here," 
30 The stranger he made reply; 

"But that my draught should be better for that, 
I pray you answer me why." 

"St. Ke3aie," quoth the countryman, "many a time 
Drank of this crystal well, 
35 And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a spell. 

"If the husband of this gifted well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man thenceforth is he, 
40 For he shall be master for life. 

"But if the wife should drink of it first, 
God help the husband then!" 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 
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45 "You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes?" 
He to the countryman said; 
But the countryman smiled as the stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

-= "I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
50 And left my wife in the porch. 

But i' faith she had been wiser than me. 
For she took a bottle to church." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

How does the poet describe the well of St. Ke)aie? 

Why was the well pleasant to the eye of the traveler when he came 
to it? 

Explain "bade the stranger hail." 

What else did the countryman say to the stranger? 

Explain "happiest draught." 

Why did the coimtryman consider the stranger fortunate to have 
drunk from the well if he were a bachelor? 

Do you notice any peculiarity in lines 22 and 27? 

Explain "before the angel sunmioned her," and "laid on the water 
a spell." 

Why do you think the countryman "sheepishly shook his head"? 

NOTES 

This poem is founded on a legend connected with a well in Corn- 
wall, England. This well was said to be overarched with four kinds 
of trees, a willow, an oak, an elm, and an ash, and whoever drank 
first of its waters, whether husband or wife, should gain the mastery 
thereby. 

1 West-country, The country in the westem part of England. 

22 An. An old form of "and." 

26 Cornwall, A coimty in the southwestern part of England. 

ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Battle of Blenheim 
The Cataract of Lodore 
The Inchcape Rock 



LOVE OF HOME 
Henry Woodfin Grady 

Henry Woodfin Grady was born in Athens, Georgia, May 17, 1851. 
Just as he was entering his teens, his father, a major in the Confeder- 
ate Army, was killed on the battlefield of Petersburg, Virginia. Soon 
after this, young Grady entered the University of Georgia, where he 
was chosen commencement orator at his graduation. Following this, 
he took a post-graduate course at the University of Virginia, return- 
ing to his native State to engage in journalism. He began by re- 
porting or writing special articles for various newspapers. His 
first business venture was the purchasing and combining two papers 
in Rome, Georgia, which proved a failure. He then went to Atlanta 
and founded the Daily Herald^ which was also imsuccessful. After 
this, he secured emplo)nnent on the New York Herald, at the same 
time serving as reporter on the Atlanta Constitution. A few years 
later he purchased an interest in the Constitution, Grady had often 
spoken to his fellow-citizens in Atlanta and elsewhere in Georgia, but 
he obtained national fame as an orator by his speech before the New 
England Society of New York City in 1886. This address gained 
for him a place among the foremost orators of America. His last 
speech was delivered before the Boston Merchants' Association, 
in December, 1889. On his return from this visit to Boston, he 
contracted pneiunonia, and died December 23, 1889. 

The man who kindles the fire on the hearthstone of 
an honest and righteous home burns the best incense to 
liberty. He does not love mankind less who loves his 
neighbor most. 

6 The germ of the best patriotism is in the love that a man 
has for the home he inhabits, for the soil he tills, for the 
trees that give him shade, and the hills that stand in his 
pathway. I teach my son to love (Jeorgia — to love the 
soil that he stands on — the broad acres that hold her 

10 substance, the dimpling valleys in which her beauty rests, 
the forests that sing her songs of lullaby and of praise^ 
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and the brooks that run with her rippling laughter. Th^ 
love of home — deep-rooted and abiding — that blurs 
the eyes of the dying soldier with the vision of an old home- 
stead amid green fields and clustering trees, that follows 

5 the busy man through the clamoring world, persistent 
though put aside, and at last draws his tired feet from the 
highway and leads him through shady lanes and well- 
remembered paths until, amid the scenes of his boyhood, 
he gathers up the broken threads of his life and owns the 

10 soil of his conqueror — this, lodged in the heart of the citi-' 
zen, is the saving principle of our government. We note 
the barracks of our standing army with its rolling drum and 
its fluttering flag as points of strength, and protection. 
But the citizen standing in the doorway of his home, con- 

15 tented on his threshold, his family gathered about his 
hearthstone, while the evening of a well-spent day closes 
in scenes and sounds that are dearest — he shall save the 
Republic when the drum tap is futile and the barracks are 
exhausted. 

20 This love shall not be pent up or provincial. The home 
should be consecrated to humanity, and from its roof-tree 
should fly the flag of the Republic. Every simple fruit 
gathered there, every sacrifice endured, and every victory 
won should bring better joy and inspiration in the knowl- 

25 edge that it will deepen the glory of our Republic and 
widen the harvest of humanity. Be not like tiie peasant 
of France, who hates the Paris he cannot comprehend, but 
emulate the example of your fathers in the South, who, 
holding to the sovereignty of the States, yet gave to the 

30 Republic its chief glory of statesmanship, and under 
Jackson at New Orleans, and Taylor and Scott in Mexico, 
saved it twice from the storm of war. Inherit without fear 
or shame the principle of local self-government by which 
your fathers stood. For though entangled with an insti- 

35 tution foreign to this soil, which, thank Gody not planted by 
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their hands, is now swept away, that principle holds the 
imperishable truth that shall yet save this Republic. 
Exalt the citizen. As the State is the unit of the govern- 
ment, he is the unit of the State. Teach him that his home 

sis his castle, and his sovereignty rests beneath his hat. 
Make him self-respecting, self-reliant, and responsible. 
Let him lean on the State for nothing that his own arm can 
do, and on the government for nothing that his State can 
do. Let hina cultivate independence to the point of sac- 

10 rifice, and learn that humble things with unbartered liberty 
are better than splendors bought with its price. Let him 
neither surrender his individuality to government nor 
merge it with the mob. Let him stand upright and fear- 
less, a freeman born of freemen, sturdy in his own strength, 

16 dowering his family in the sweat of his brow, loving to 
his State, loyal to his Republic, earnest in his allegiance 
wherever it rests, but building his altar in the midst of his 
household gods and shrining in his own heart the utter- 
most temple of its liberty. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

How is Henry W. Grady regarded among the orators of America? 

What is incense? Explain "bums the best incense to liberty." 

How does a man foster the best patriotism? 

Why did the orator teach his son to love Georgia? 

Explain *^ broad acres that hold her substance," "when the drum 
tap is futile and the barracks are exhausted," "provincial," "sover- 
eignty of States." 

Name some of the great statesmen of the South. 

What have you learned m your history about "Jackson at New 
Orleans, and Taylor and Scott in Mexico"? 

To what does "an institution foreign to this soil" refer? 

Explain "his sovereignty rests beneath his hat," "unbartered 
liberty," "dowering his family in the sweat of his brow." 

NOTE 

Household gods. In Roman mythology, the household gods, 
known as Lares and Penates, presided over families and were wor- 
shiped in the interior of every dwelling. 



BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Alfred Tennyson 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson was bom at Somersby, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, August 6, 1809. Even as a child he had a great love for poetry, 
and, with his brother, published some verses before he went to col- 
lege. In 1828, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
won a medal for his poem, "Timbuctoo." His first book of import- 
ance was published in 1832, and he continued writing to the close of 
his life. "Crossing the Bar" was written in his eighty-first year. 
On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, Tennyson was made Poet 
Laureate of England. He died October 6, 1892. 

In the following poem, Tennyson mourns the death of his dearly 
loved friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

5 O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play I 
O well for the sailor lad. 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 
10 To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
16 But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What great sorrow in the life of the poet called forth this poem? 

What other great poem of Tennyson's was written in memory of 
his friend? 

What sound is suggested to you by the. words, "Break, break, break "? 

For what does the poet long in the third stanza? 

Explain "haven under the hill." 

What do you think is meant by "the tender grace of a day that is 
dead"? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

The Charge of the Light Brigade Death of the Old Year 

The Revenge Ring Out, Wild Bells 

The Brook Lady Clare 

Enoch Arden * The Bugle Song t 

Sir Galahad Home They Brought Her 

Crossing the Bar Warrior Dead f 



(* Published in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent 
Classics.) 

(t From "The Princess," published in the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany's Fifteen Cent Classics.) 



FOUR NATIONAL ANTHEMS 

I American 

MY COUNTRY, 'TIS OF THEE 

Samuel Francis Smith 

Samuel Francis Smith, a Baptist clergyman and author, was bom 
in Boston, Mass., October 21, 1808. After graduating from Harvard 
College, he studied for the ministry at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He is well known from the hymns and songs he has written, 
including besides "My Country, 'Tis of Thee,'' "The Morning Light 
is Brealmig," etc. He died at Bridgeport, Conn., in 1895. 

"My Coimtry, 'Tis of Thee/' or "America," was written while 
Dr. Smith was a student at Andover, and it was first sung at a chil- 
dren's F.ourth of July celebration in the Park Street Church, Boston. 
Following is Dr. Smith's own account of the writing of the hymn: 

"In looking through some singing books used in German schools, 
I came to the time to which 'America' is written. I spelled out the 
notes and found the tune bright and stirring. I looked down at the 
words at the bottom of the page and found them to be a patriotic 
h)rmn. * Ah,' I thought, * patriotic, that is just the tune for a patriotic 
hymn. America shall have one of her own.' I reached for a scrap 
of waste paper, and in less than an hour 'America' was vrritten, very 
nearly as you see it to-day." 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
From every mountain-side 

Let Freedom ring. 
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My native country thee, 

Land of the noble free, 
10 Thy name I love; 

' I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

15 Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees. 
Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
20 Let rocks their silence break — 

The sound prolong. 

Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
26 With Freedom's holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King! 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who wrote "My Country, 'Tis of Thee"? 
Under what circumstances did he write it? 
What is there in it to make everyone feel that the song and 
the country are his own? 
Explain "templed hills." 
What petitions are expressed to God in the last stanza? 
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^ II English 

GOD SAVE THE KING! 

Henry Carey 

Henry Carey was bom in London in 1683. After studying music 
he taught for a living, and wrote a number of musical dramas and 
ballad operas. One of his ballads is "Sally in Our Alley." He died 
in London, October 4, 1743. 

"God Save the King!" (or Queen), the authorship of which has 
been disputed, was probably composed by Henry Carey about 1740. 
The tune, which is the same as that used for " My Country, 'Tis of 
Thee," was adopted in France in 1776, and was afterward used as 
the Danish, Prussian, and German national air. 

(jod save our gracious King! 
Long live our noble King! 

Gk)d save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
5 Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us! 

God save the King! 

O Lord our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies, 
10 And make them fall! 

Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks: 
On Thee our hopes we fix — 
God save us all! 

16 Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleased to pour; 

Long may he reign. 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King ! 
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III French 

THE MARSEILLAISE 

RouGET DE Lisle 

Rouget de Lisle was bom in Montaign, Lons-le-Saulnier, France, 
May 10, 1760. At an early age he composed poems and set them to 
music with much success. But he was destined for the army, and 
at the age of sixteen entered a military school, graduating with the 
rank of second lieutenant. During his service in the army, where 
he rose to the rank of captain engineer-in-chief, he was imprisoned 
because he refused to sanction the extreme measures of the Revo- 
lutionists. In 1796, he abandoned military life, and went to Paris 
to devote himself to music and poetry. He died at Choisy-le-Roi, 
June 26, 1836. 

In April, 1792, on the day after France declared war against 
Austria, Rouget de Lisle attended a dinner at Strasburg. The con- 
versation turned upon the political events which were then greatly 
disturbing men's minds. They spoke especially of the declaration 
of war that had just been made, and lesolved that on so impressive 
an occasion there should be some inspired poem to answer to the en- 
thusiasm of the French nation. At this, Rouget left the room, but 
returned in a short time, having composed the words and music 
of the hymn which became famous as the ^^Marseillaise,*' 

Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary — 

Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
6 Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land. 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

Refrain 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
10 The avenging sword unsheathe! 

March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 
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Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings, confederate, raise; 
15 The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
20 Witii crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 

Refrain 

. With luxury and pride surrounded. 
The bold, insatiate despots dare 
(Their thirst of gold and power unbounded) 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
26 Like beasts of burden would they load us. 

Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 

Refrain 

O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
30 Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That, Falsehood's dagger tyrants wield; 
35 But Freedom is our sword and shield. 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

Refrain 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
40 On victory or death! 
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IV German 
THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 
Max Schneckenburger 

Max Schneckenburger, a German poet, was bom in Thalheim» 
Wurtemberg, February 17, 1819, and died at Burgdorf, near Bern, 
Switzerland, May 3, 1849. 

"The Watch on the Rhine" ^Dlc Wacht am Rhein'') was writ- 
ten in 1840. It is said that the author never passed a day without 
kneeling in prayer for his Fatherland. 

A voice resounds like thunder-peal, 
Mid dashing waves and clang of steel, 
"The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine! 
Who guards to-day my stream divine?" 
5 Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 

Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 

They stand, a hundred thousand strong, 
Quick to avenge their country's wrong: 
With filial love their bosoms swell : 
10 They'll guard the sacred landmark well. 

Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 

And though in death our hopes decay. 
The Rhine will own no foreign sway; 
16 For rich with water as its flood 

Is Germany with hero blood. 
Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 

From yon blue sky are bending now 
so The hero-dead to hear our vow: 

"As long as German hearts are free 
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The Rhine, the Rhine, shall German be." 
Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 

25 "While flows one drop of German bloody 

Or sword remains to guard thy flood, 
While rifle rests in patriot hand, 
No foe shall tread thy sacred strand." 
Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 

30 Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 

Our oath resounds: the river flows; 
In golden light our banner glows; 
Our hearts will guard thy stream divine: 
The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine! 
36 Dear Fatherland! No danger thine: 

Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What American anthem is sung to the same time as "God Save 
the King"? 

What other countries adopted the tune? 

Explain "fustrate their knavish tricks." 

Under what circumstances was "The Marseillaise" written? 

Explain "imbruing," "insatiate despots," "mete and vend the 
light and air." 

What is said of the author of "The Watch on the Rhine"? 

How would danger be kept from Germany by guarding the Rhine? 

Explain "sacred landmark." 

What is the great lesson taught by these four songs? 



VOCABULARY 

Marseillaise (mar-se-yaz') 
Rouget de Lisle (ro-zha'de-lel') 
Schneckenburger (shnek'en-borg-er) 



THE EVILS OF WAR 
Henry Clay 

Henry Clay, the great Kentuckian, was bom in Hanover County, 
Virginia, April 12, 1777. He removed to Kentucky at the age of 
twenty-one, after a meagre education at a back-country school, 
and some experiences of the principles of trade as studied behind 
the counter of a grocery store. His great wish was to make an 
honest living; so he applied himself to the study of law. He had 
immense powers of application, and in about a year he had so far 
mastered the elements that he made bold to open an office for prac- 
tice. His success was better than might have been expected; it 
was largely due to the aflfability of his general conversation, which 
inclined his friends to patronize him whenever possible, and he soon 
showed that their confidence or favor was not abused. In 1803, 
at the age of twenty-six, he was chosen representative of Fayette 
County. From that time, till near the end of his life, Henry Clay 
was never without a voice in the councils of his country. The 
public positions which he filled were numerous and honorable; and 
in all of them he set a standard of ability which was difficult to rival. 
He served as United States Senator, Member of Congress, peace 
conmiissioner to Ghent, and Secretary of State, and was three times 
candidate for President. On June 29, 1852, he died at Washington, 
D. C, after a full and useful life of seventy-five years. 

The speech on "The New Army Bill," is one of the most forceful 
and characteristic of Henry Clay's utterances on political issues. 
It was delivered in the House of Representatives January 8, 1813. 

War, pestilence, and famine, by the common consent of 
mankind, are the three greatest calamities which can befall 
our species; and war, as the most direful, justly stands 
foremost and in front. Pestilence and famine, no doubt 
5 for wise although inscrutable purposes, are inflictions of 
Providence, to which it is our duty, therefore, to bow with 
obedience, humble submission, and resignation. Their 
duration is not long, and their ravages are limited. They 
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bring, indeed, great affiction, while they last, but society 
soon recovers from their effects. 

War is the voluntary work of our own hands, and what- 
ever reproaches it may deserve, should be directed to 

5 ourselves. When it breaks out, its duration is indefinite 
and unknown — its vicissitudes are hidden from our view. 
In the sacrifice of human life, and in the waste of human 
treasure — in its losses and in its burdens — it affects both 
belligerent nations, and its sad effects of mangled bodies, 

10 of death, and of desolation, endure long after its thunders 
are hushed in peace. 

War unhinges society, disturbs its peaceful and regular 
industry, and scatters poisonous seeds of disease and im- 
morality, which continue to germinate and diffuse their 

15 baneful influence long after it has ceased. Dazzling by its 
glitter, pomp, and pageantry, it begets a spirit of wild 
adventure and romantic enterprise, and often disqualifies 
those who embark in it, after their return from the bloody 
fields of battle, for engaging in the industrious and peaceful 

20 vocations of life. 

History tells the mournful tale of conquering nations and 
conquerors. The three most celebrated conquerors, in the 
civilized world, were Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. 
The first, after ruining a large portion of Asia, and sighing 

25 and lamenting that there were no more worlds to subdue, 
met a premature and ignoble death. His heutenants 
quarreled and warred with each other as to the spoils 
of his victories, and finally lost them all. 

Caesar, after conquering Gaul, returned with his trium- 

90 phant legions to Rome, passed the Rubicon, won the battle 
of Pharsalia, trampled upon the liberties of his country, 
and expired by the patriot hand of Brutus. But Rome 
ceased to be free. War and conquest had enervated and 
corrupted the masses. The spirit of true liberty was ex- 

85 tinguished, and a long line of emperors succeeded, some 
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of whom were the most execrable monsters that ever 
existed in human form. 

And Napoleon, that most extraordinary man, perhaps, 
in all history, after subjugating all continental Europe, 

5 occupying almost all its capitals, — seriously threatening 
proud Albion itself — and decking the brows of various 
members of his family with crowns torn from the heads of 
other monarchs, lived to behold his own dear France itself 
in possession of his enemies, was made himself a wretched 

10 captive, and far removed from country, family, and friends, 
breathed his last on the distant and inhospitable rock of 
St. Helena. 

The Alps and the Rhine had been claimed, as the natural 
boundaries of France, but even these could not be secured 

16 in the treaties, to which she was reduced to submit. Do 
you believe that the people of Macedon or Greece, of Rome, 
or of France, were benefited, individually or collectively, 
by the triumphs of their captains? Their sad lot was 
immense sacrifice of life, heavy and intolerable burdens, 

20 and the ultimate loss of liberty itself. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was Henry Clay? 

In this speech how does he compare war with pestilence and 
famine? 
Explain "wise although inscrutable purposes." 
Explain * Vicissitudes." 
Explain '^bellige .ent nations." 

Explain "germinate and diffuse their baneful influence." 
Explain "pomp and pageantry." 
Name some of the peaceful vocations of life. 
What do you know of Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon? 
Who was Brutus? 
Explain **enervated." 
Who are meant by the "masses"? 
Explain " execrable." 
Explain "subjugating." 
Explain "inhospitable rock." 
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Where is St. Helena? 

Locate the Alps and the Rhine. 

Explain "natural boundary." 



NOTES 

209: 29 Gaul. The country of the Gauls, the leading division 
of the ancient Celtic race. It was divided into Cisalpine Gaul and 
Transalpine Gaul. Cisalpine Gaul was that part of Gaul lying on 
the southern side (from Rome) of the Alps, and extending from the 
Alps southward and eastward. Transalpine Gaul was the part 
which lay beyond the Alps; that is, north and northwest of the Alps 
from Rome. 

209: 30 Legions, In the Roman military system a legion was a 
body of infantry, not corresponding exactly to either the regiment 
or the army corps of modem times, composed of different numbers 
of men at different periods. 

209: 33 Rubicon. A small river in central Italy. As its passage 
by Caesar was a virtual declaration of war, the phrase, " to cross the 
Rubicon," has come to mean the taking of a step from which there 
is no turning back. 

209:31 Pharsalia. A city of Thessaly, Greece. In the battle 
fought here, Caesar's army of twenty-three thousand totally defeated 
Pompey's army of fifty-two thousand, determining the fate of the 
Roman world. 

210: 6 Albion. The ancient name of Britain. 

210: 16 Macedon. The same as Macedonia, an ancient country 
of southeastern Europe. It is now a part of Turkey. 



THE STORY OF HAMLET 

It was a strange, strange thing, so all the country said, 
that Gertrude, the beautiful Queen of Denmark, should, 
only two months after the good King Hamlet's death, 
marry his brother Claudius. 

5 Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, had been deeply attached 
to his father, and he showed his grief in his dress and de- 
meanor, in spite of his mother's remonstrances. 

What troubled him most, however, was the uncertainty 
about his father's death. Claudius had given out that he 

10 had been stung by a serpent; but Hamlet did not believe 
this to be true. 

While he was in this state of terrible uncertainty, he was 
visited by his bosom friend, HcJratio, and two other soldiers, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, who told him that the ghost of the 

15 dead king had appeared for three nights in succession on 
the platform before the castle — that it did not answer even 
when addressed by Horatio, and that it vanished the very 
moment the cock began to crow. 

Convinced that this apparition betokened some foul play, 

20 Hamlet took the next watch himself, along with Horatio 
and Marcellus. The ghost again appeared, and beckoned 
Hamlet apart. Horatio implored him not to go, for fear 
it was only an evil spirit tempting him on to his destruc- 
tion; but Hamlet vowed that he did not set his life "at a 

26 pin's fee," and that he would "make a ghost" of anyone 
who tried to stop him. 

In the subsequent interview, the ghost told Hamlet all 
the story of the murder, adjuring him by his love towards 
him to revenge his foul and most unnatural murder, but 
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in doing so, not to harm his mother — "to leave her to 
heaven/' 

All this Hamlet swore that he would faithfully perform; 
and, after confiding in his two friends and pledging them 

5 to the strictest secrecy, he hinted to them that he was 
going to pretend to be mad. This would allay any possible 
suspicions on the part of his uncle, and thus enable him to 
mature his plans for vengeance. To this one purpose, 
henceforth, he swore to devote his life, sacrificing for it 

10 even his love for Ophelia, the only daughter of a lord 
chamberlain, Polonius; and this course was made easier 
for him by the fact that she had been warned in the mean- 
time both by her father and by her brother, Laertes, to avoid 
Hamlet, and to lay no store by all his letters and presents, 

16 by the many tenders of his affection, or by the honor- 
able fashion in which he had importuned her with love. 

So well did Hamlet coimterfeit madness that both the 
king and the queen were more or less deceived; but, having 
some suspicion of the cause of the madness, they sent for 

20 two courtiers, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, whom they 
commissioned to at once cheer and spy on their "too much 
changed son.'' Polonius, however, assured the king that 
Hamlet's madness was caused by unrequited love — his 
love for Ophelia; and, in proof of his assertion, he produced 

25 a wild letter which Hamlet had sent to her, and which 
she had passed on — apparently, without any hesitation — 
to her father. 

In the meantime there came to court a certain theatrical 
company in which Hamlet had formerly taken great interest; 

ao and the idea occurred to him of having a performance — 
before the king — of something very like the murder of his 
father. By this means he intended to " catch the conscience 
of the king" and to remove from his own mind a fear that 
the ghost was only an evil spirit masquerading as his 

35 father for the express purpose of tempting him into crime. 
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•This plan he carried out to the letter, even inserting in 
the play a passage which he had written — in accordance 
with the ghost's story — especially to test Claudius; and 
the result utterly confirmed his worst suspicions. For, 
6 when the players came to a poisoning scene in a garden, 
the conscience-stricken king sprang up, called for lights 
and abruptly left the theatre. 

Convinced by this of his uncle's guilt, Hamlet was think- 
ing over the means of taking vengeance on him when he 

10 was summoned to a private interview with the queen. 
On his way to her he had an opportunity of killing the king, 
but failed to take it. 

It was at her husband's orders that the queen had sent 
the summons, with a view to rebuking Hamlet for his un- 

16 filial conduct; and, as the king suspected that her motherly 
love might cause her to give an incomplete or prejudiced 
account of the interview, he told Polonius to hide behind 
the curtains in the queen's room, where he could overhear 
all that passed between the mother and son. 

20 In the interview Hamlet bitterly reproached her with 
her conduct; and he became so vehement in his language 
that she, believing all the time that he was mad, began to 
fear he would do her some bodily injury, and cried out for 
help. Her cry was at once repeated from behind the cur- 

26 tains; and Hamlet, mistaking Polonius's voice for the 
king's, ran his sword through the curtains at the place 
from which the voice had seemed to come. 

The death of Polonius gave the king an excuse for banish- 
ing Hamlet from Denmark. Indeed, if he had dared, he 

30 would have put him to death openly. As he dared not 
do that, he shipped him away to England in the company 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, by whom also he sent 
letters to the English sovereign ordering him to put Hamlet 
to death. 

36 Hamlet, however, suspected some treachery, and got 
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temporary possession of the letters by night. Then, having 
erased his own name and inserted instead the names of 
Rosencranz and Guildenstem, he returned the letters to the 
place from which he had abstracted them. 

5 On the way the ship was attacked by pirates; and, as 
Hamlet was leading a boarding-column on to the pirate 
vessel, he was suddenly deserted by his companions and 
taken prisoner by the pirates. The latter, however, partly 
out of admiration for his courage, partly out of disgust at 

10 the treachery of the others, and partly in hope of reward 
from such an important person as the heir-apparent to the 
Danish throne, landed him at the nearest Danish port. 

Meanwhile, the shock of her father's death, and the fact 
that it had been caused by the prince whom she loved, 

15 had proved too much for Ophelia's naturally feeble brain; 
it gave way under the strain, and she drowned herself. 
Then this double calamity was used by the king to stir 
up her brother, Laertes, to kill Hamlet as the cause of it 
all. 

20 Accordingly, Laertes, after quarreling violently with 
Hamlet at Ophelia's grave, challenged him to a "brother's 
wager" with the foils. At this, by the king's direction, he 
used a poisoned and buttonless foil; and with it he wounded 
Hamlet, knowing that the wound must be fatal. Hamlet, 

26 incensed at the blow, redoubled his efforts and disarmed 
his opponent; and, in restoring him a weapon he acci- 
dentally gave him the wrong one. Then he himself inno- 
cently wounded Laertes with the poisoned point. 
At that very moment the queen, who had just tasted some 

30 wine which the king had prepared for Hamlet, fell dead, 
shrieking out that she was poisoned; and Laertes, realizing 
that he too had been wounded mortally by the poisoned 
foil, confessed all. Thereupon Hamlet turned his sword 
on his imcle, thus fulfilling the oath made to his father's 

25 spirit* 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY 

William Shakespeare 

William Shakespeare was bom in the village of Stratford-on-Avon» 
Warwickshire, England in April, 1564. His father was a man of the 
middle class, a glover by trade, who sent his son to the Grammar 
School in Stratford. About the year 1587, Shakespeare went to 
London to seek his fortune, and became an actor. He wrote some of 
the plays acted by his own company. This company often acted 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where Shakespeare met the nobles, 
, poets, wits and adventurers forming the brilliant society surrounding 
the queen. Kings and queens, archbishops and earls, great captains 
and chief justices of England were a part of the life he saw and knew, 
and he thus wrote historical plays of such truth and vividness that 
from them we may gain a better knowledge of England than from 
many histories. He died at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23, 1616. 

To be or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
6 And by opposing end them? To die; to sleep; 

No more; and, by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 
10 To sleep perchance to dream: ay, there's the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause: there's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 
16 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

216 
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The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes 
20 When he himself might his quietus make 

With .a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death. 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
26 No traveler returns, puzzles the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
ao Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is a soliloquy? 
Of what was Hamlet thinking? 
Explain "shuflfled off this mortal coil." 

What does Hamlet mean when he sa3rs, "When he himself might 
his quietus make"? 
What is meant by "fardels"? 
Explain "from whose bourn no traveler returns." 
How does "conscience make cowards of us all"? 
What is the "native hue of resolution"? 
How is it "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought"? 
Explain "great pith." 
Eiqplain "their currents turn awry." 
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THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

In the city of Venice, in Italy, there lived a rich merchant, 
whose name was Antonio. Having put all his wealth in a 
fleet of ships sailing on trading voyages into all parts of 
the world, he began to fear that his venture would prove a 

6 failure. 

Now Antonio had a dearly loved friend named Bassanio, 
who wished to be a suitor for the hand of Portia, a rich 
heiress, who lived on an estate called Belmont. But he had 
very little money, and wishing to appear before Portia in 

10 a way that became his station as a nobleman, he called 
upon Antonio for a loan of three thousand ducats. Antonio, 
in turn, unable at this time to lend the money, but un- 
willing not to help his friend, sought the services of 
Shylock, a rich, money-lending Jew. Shylock at first 

15 pretended to be unwilling to lend the money, and with 
much bitterness reproached Antonio for the scorn and 
contempt with which he had always treated him. He 
consented, however, on one condition. Antonio must sign 
a bond in which he would agree to lose a pound of flesh if 

20 the money was not repaid within three months. Shylock 
declared that these were easy terms, and Antonio, thinking 
himself fortunate in not having to pay a monstrous inter- 
est, agreed to them, in spite of misgiving on the part of his 
friend. The Jew, bent on revenge for the opposition 

25 which the Christian merchant had raised against him in 

Venice, hoped that Antonio would fail to pay, and thus 

forfeit the pound of flesh, which would, of course, result 

in his death. 

With the money obtained from Shylock, Bassanio now 
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begaji to make his preparations. He took into his service 
Launcelot Gobbo, a clownish fellow who had left the ser- 
vice of Shylock, and set out for Belmont. He was accom- 
panied by his friend Gratiano, who had just assisted an- 
5 other friend, Lorenzo, in running away with Jessica, the 
Jew's daughter. 

Meanwhile, at Belmont, several high-bom suitors had 
been endeavoring to win Portia as their wife. By her 
father's will, the man she was to marry was the one who, 

10 from three caskets of gold, silver, and lead, should choose the 
one in which her portrait had been placed. She had talked 
over the qualities of the various gentiemen with Nerissa, her 
maid, finding none of them to her liking; indeed, the only 
one for whom she had a good word was BassaYiio, whom she 

15 saw once before when he visited the house in her father's 
lifetime among the retinue of a Venetian nobleman. At 
length two suitors tried their fortune, the Prince of Morocco 
and the Prince of Arragon. These chose the caskets 
of gold and silver respectively, but neither contained the 

20 portrait, and Portia was delighted at their failure. Then 
came Bassanio, and Portia, letting him see by many a word 
and look how she loved him, awaited with anxiety the 
choice he would make. He passed by the caskets of gold 
and silver, choosing the leaden one, which contained the 

25 portrait. So he and Portia were happily betrothed, and she 
gave him a ring which she made him promise never to part 
with. At the same time Nerissa, with whom Gratiano had 
fallen in love, had betrothed herself to him and given him 
a like present. 

30 At this moment Lorenzo and Jessica arrived at Belmont, 
with Solanio, who brought Bassanio a letter from Antonio. 
It appears that Shylock had been in a terrible fury at the 
flight of his daughter, who took away with her a large 
sum of money and a valuable jewel, and had grown still 

35 more embittered against Antonio, believing him to be 
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concerned in her flight. And now the opportunity^ had 
come for his revenge, for Antonio's ships were reported 
lost, and the time was drawing near for the repayment of 
the debt. Antonio, fearing that his life was soon to end, 

5 wished Bassanio to come and see him before his death, 
though he was unselfish enough not to press him to come. 
Bassanio was much troubled by the letter, but Portia, as 
soon as she learned the facts, told him that he must at 
once return to Venice, and carry money with him to satisfy 

10 the Jew. Accordingly, he waited only to be married, 
and then with Gratiano set off for Venice. 

Having arrived there, he endeavored to get Shylock to 
accept the money, but in vain. The day^ being past, 
he would have nothing but his bond. The case came into 

15 court before the duke. Again the Jew was offered his 
money, doubled, but again he refused to accept it, de- 
claring that if the terms of the bond were not carried out, 
the boasted impartiality of the Venetian laws was a sham. 
The duke, was about to dismiss the court until a learned 

20 doctor of the law, Bellario, should arrive, when a lawyer's 
derk entered, bearing a letter from Bellario, in which he 
pleaded sickness as the reason of his not attending, but 
introduced a learned young man whom he sent in his place. 
The young lawyer entered and was heartily welcomed by 

26 the duke, who did not know that he was entertaining a' lady 
in disguise. For the 'beamed young man" was none other 
than Portia. When her husband had left Belmont, she 
had gone off at once with Nerissa to see Bellario at Padua; 
he had heard from her the whole story and instructed her 

30 in the law; she had persuaded him to let her represent 
him in the court, and now she had come to save her hus- 
band's friend. 

She began by assuring Shylock that the law was on his 
side, and when, in answer to her remark that he must be 

35 merciful, he asked why, she gave a beautiful description 
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of mercy, showing how it was not only right, but wise 
to be merciful. Then, when Shylock had again refused 
thrice his money, she told Antonio that the Jew must 
have his poured of flesh, which delighted Shylock, who 
6 called the disguised lady a wise young judge, a second 
Daniel. Then, just as Antonio's bosom was bared, and 
Shylock approached with his sharpened knife, Portia 
bade him stay. He must not shed one drop of blood, she 
told him, or all his goods were forfeited to the state. 

10 Gratiano begim to mock the Jew, repeating ironically 
the compliments which he had bestowed on the wise yoimg 
lawyer. Shylock was now willing to accept three times 
his money, but Portia would not have it so. She also 
said that if he cut more or less than an exact poimd, 

15 he must lose all his goods and be put to death. The Jew 
was overwhelmed, and then Portia relentlessly went on to 
show that having clearly made an attempt against the life 
of a citizen, one half of his goods must go to the injured 
man, the other half to the state, and his life was at the 

20 mercy of the duke. To show the mercy which Shylock 
refused, the duke now gave him his life, and Antonio begged 
the duke to allow the Jew to keep half his property, on 
condition that he give up to Antonio the other half in trust 
for his daughter's husband after his death, that he at once 

25 become a Christian, and that he make a will in favor of 

his daughter and son-in-law. Shylock, utterly broken down, 

agreed to it all, and left the court, saying he was not well. 

Antonio and Bassanio then offered Portia payment for 

her services, which she refused. After sonie dijfficulty she 

30 succeeded in getting her ring from Bassanio, while Nerissa, 
as her clerk, got hers from Gratiano. 

Portia and Nerissa then returned home to Belmont, where 
Lorenzo and Jessica awaited them. Shortly afterward, on 
a beautiful moonlight night, Bassanio and Gratiano arrived. 

36 Their wives charged them with having parted with the 
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rings, and pretended not to believe their account of the 
matter. Then explanations were made on both sides, 
and all ended happily, just as the faint streaks of dawn 
appeared in the sky. 



MERCY 

William Shakespeare 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
5 'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown: 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
10 But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to Gk)d himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest Gk)d's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

From what play is this extract taken? 

What character in the play speaks these words? 

Expain "The quality of mercy is not strained. " 

In what way is mercy twice blessed? 

In whom is it mightiest? 

Why does it become the "throned monarch better than his crown"? 

Explain "temporal power," "attribute," "sceptred sway." 

When is earthly power most like God's? 

(Shakespeare's Plays, edited, with introductions and notes, are published 
in the Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent Classics.) 



WRITTEN IN MARCH, AT THE FOOT OF 

BROTHER'S WATER 

William Wordsworth 

William Wordsworth was born in Cockermouth, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, April 7, 1770. He was educated at Cambridge University, 
and afterward traveled in France and Germany. Upon his return 
from the Continent, he settled at Rydal Moimt, in the beautiful 
Lake region of England. A fortunate legacy, and later a government 
position with light duties, supplied his simple wants and left him 
free to make poetry the serious occupation of his life. His first 
important work was a volume called "Lyrical Ballads," the joint 
work of Wordsworth and Coleridge. It contained Coleridge's 
"Ancient Mariner" and a number of Wordsworth's poems, including 
the famous "Tintem Abbey." In 1843, Wordsworth was made poet 
laureate. He died at Rydal Mount, April 23, 1850. 

The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
6 The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 
10 There are forty feeding like one! 

Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 
15 The ploughboyis whooping — anon — anon* 
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There's joy in the mountains; 
There's life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
20 The rain is over and gone! 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

Where was this poem written? 

Explain "forty feeding like one." 

What has happened to the snow? 

Explain ''fare ill." 

Explain "anon." 

Are there any word pictures in this selection? 



ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Daffodils Tintem Abbey 

We are Seven Intimations of Immqrtality 

The Solitary Reaper To the Cuckoo 

Ode to Duty The Tables Turned 



OPPORTUNITY * 
Right Reverend John L. Spalding, D. D. 

Right Reverend .John Lancaster Spalding, D.D., was bom in 
Lebanon, Kentucky, in 1840. His education was received at Mt. 
St. Mary's College, and at the University of Louvain, Belgium. He 
was ordained to the priesthood, and later was appointed Secretary 
and Chancellor of the Diocese of Louisville, afterward becoming 
Bishop of Peoria, Illinois. 

How shall I Kve? How shall I make the most of my 
life and put it to the best use? How shall I become a man 
and do a man's work? This, and not politics or trade or 
war or pleasure, is the question. The primary considera- 
5 tion is not how one shall get a living, but how he shall live, 
for if he live rightly, whatever is needful he shall easily find. 
Life is opportunity, and therefore its whole circumstance 
may be made to serve the purpose of those who are bent on 
self-improvement, on making themselves capable of doing 
10 thorough work. 

Opportunity is a word which, like so many others that 

are excellent, we get from the Romans. It means near 

port, close to haven. It is a favorable occasion, time, or 

place for learning or saying or doing a thing. It is an invi- 

15 tation to seek safety and refreshment, an apj>eal to make 

escape from what is low and vulgar, and to take refuge in 

high thoughts and worthy deeds, from which flows increase 

of strength and joy. It is omnipresent. 

What we call evils, as poverty, neglect, and suffering, 

20 are, if we are wise, opportunities for good. Death itself 

♦ From "Opportunity, and Other Essays," by Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding. 
Used by permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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teaches life's value not less than its vanity. It is the back- 
ground against which its worth and beauty stand forth in 
clear relief. Its dark form follows us like our shadow, to 
bid us win the prize while yet there is time; to teach that if 
5 we live in what is permanent, the destroyer cannot blight 
what we know and love; to urge us, with a power that 
belongs to nothing else, to lay the stress of all our hoping 
and doing on the things that cannot pass away. 

"Poverty,'' says Ouida, "is the north wind that lashes 

10 men into Vikings." "Lowliness is young ambition's lad- 
der." What is more pleasant than to read of strong-hearted 
youths, who, in the midst of want and hardships of many 
kinds, have clung to books, feeding, like bees to flowers? 
By the light of pine logs, in dim-lit garrets, in the fields 

15 following the plow, in early dawns when othefs are asleep, 
they ply their blessed task, seeking nourishment for the 
mind, a thirst for truth, yearning for full sight of the high 
worlds of which they have caught faint glimpses; happier 
now, lacking everything save faith and a great purpose, 

20 than in after years when success shall shower on them 
applause and gold. 

Life is good, and opportunities of becoming and doing 
good are always with us. Our house, our table, our tools, 
our books, our city, our country, our language, our business, 

25 our profession — the people who love us and those who 
hate, they who help and they who oppose — what is all this 
but opportunity? Wherever we be there is opportunity 
of turning to gold the dust of daily happenings. If snow 
and storm keep me at home, is not here an invitation to turn 

30 to the immortal silent ones who never speak unless they are 
addressed? If loss or pain or wrong befall me, shall they 
not show me the soul of good there is in things evil? Good 
fortune may serve to persuade us that the essential good is 
a noble mind and a conscience without flaw. Success will 

36 make plain the things in which we fail; failure shall- spur 
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us on to braver hope and striving. If I am left alone, yet 
God and all the heroic dead are with me still. If a great 
city is my dwelling place, the superficial life of noise and 
haste shall teach me how blessed a thing it is to live within 

5 in the company of true thoughts and high resolves. 

Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever can 
give me strength and patience, whatever can make me hum- 
ble and serviceable, though it be a trifle light as air, is oppor- 
tunity, whose whim it is to hide in unconsidered things, in 

10 chance acquaintance and casual speech, in the falling of an 
apple, in floating weeds, or the accidental explosion in a 
chemist's mortar. 

Wisdom is habited in plainest garb, and she walks mod- 
estly, unheeded of the gaping and wondering crowd. She 

15 rules over the kingdom of little things, in which the lowly 
minded hold the places of privilege. Her secrets are re- 
vealed to the careful, the patient, and the himible. They 
may be learned from the ant or the flower that blooms in 
some hidden spot, or from the lips of husbandmen and 

20 housewives. He is wise who finds a teacher in every man, 
an occasion to improve in every happening, for whom noth- 
ing is useless or in vain. If one whom he has trusted prove 
false, he lays it to the account of his own heedlessness, and 
resolves to become more observant. If men scorn him, he 

25 is thankful that he need not scorn himself. If they pass 
him by, it is enough for him that truth and love still remain. 
If he is thrown with one who bears himself with ease and 
grace, or talks correctly in pleasantly modulated tones, or 
utters what can spring only from a sincere and a generous 

30 mind — there is opportunity. If he chance to find himself 
in company of the rude, their vulgarity gives him a higher 
estimate of the worth of breeding and behavior. The hap- 
piness and good fortime of his fellows add to his own. If 
they are beautiful or wise or strong, their beauty, wisdom, 

36 and strength shall in some way help him. 
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The merry voices of children bring gladness to his heart; 
the songs of birds wake melody there. Whoever anywhere, 
in any age, spoke noble words or performed heroic deeds, 
spoke and wrought for him. For him Moses led the people 

6 forth from bondage; for him the three hundred peridied at 
Thermopylae; for him Homer sang; for him Demosthenes 
denounced the tyrant; for him Colimibus sailed the un- 
traveled-sea; for him Galileo gazed on the starry vault ;*^ for 
him the blessed Saviour died. • 

10 He knows that whatever diminishes his good will to 
men, his sympathy with them, even in their blindness and 
waywardness, makes him poorer, and he, therefore, finds 
means to convert their faults even into opportunities for 
loving them more. The rivalries of business and politics, 

15 the shock of conflicting aims and interests, the prejudices, 
and perversities of men, shall not cheat him of his own good 
by making him less just or kind. He stands with the 
Eternal for righteousness, and will not suffer that fools or 
criminals divert him to lower ends. If we have but the 

20 right mind, all things, even those that hurt, help us. "That 
which befits us/' says Emerson, "embosomed in beauty and 
wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the 
endeavor to realize our aspirations. The life of man is 
the true romance which when it is valiantly conducted 

25 yields the imagination a higher joy than any fiction." 
May we not make the stars and the mountains and the all- 
enduring earth minister to tranquillity of soul, to elevation 
of mind, and to patient striving? Have not the flowers 
and the human eye and the look of heaven when the 

30 sun first appears or departs, power to show us that God is 
beautiful and good? 

Shall not the great, calm Mother whose fair face, despite 
the storms and battles of all the ages, is still fuU of repose 
and strength, teach us the wisdom of brave work without 

35 noise or hurry? It seems scarcely possible to live in the 
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presence of nature and not be cured of vanity and conceit. 
When we see how gently and patiently she effaces or 
beautifies all traces of convulsions, agonies, defeats, and 
enmities, we feel that we are able to overcome hate and 

6 envy and all ignoble passions. 

Since life is great, nay, of inestimable value, no oppor- 
tunity by which it may be improved can be small. Higher 
things remain to be done than have yet been accomphshed. 
God and His imiverse still wait on each individual soul, 

10 offering opportimity. In the midst of the humble and in- 
evitable realities of daily life each one must seek out for 
himself the way to better worlds. Our power, our worth, 
will be proportionate to the industry and perseverance with 
which we make right use of the ever-recurring minor occa- 

15 sions, whether for becoming or for doing good. Opportu- 
nity is not wanting — there is place and means for all — but 
we lack will, we lack faith, hope and desire, we lack watch- 
fulness, meditation, and earnest striving, we lack aim and 
purpose. 

20 Do we imagine that it is not possible to lead a high 
life in a lowly room? That one may not be a hero, sage, 
or saint in a factory or a coal-pit, at the handle of a plow 
or the throttle of the engine? We are all in the center 
of the same world and whatever happens to us is great, if 

25 there be greatness in us. The disbelievers in opportunity 
are voluble with excuses. They cannot; they have no 
leisure; they have not the means. But they can if they 
will; leisure to improve one's self is never wanting, and they 
who seek find the means. There is always opportunity to 

30 do right, though he who does it stand alone, like Abdiel, 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

Where do we get the word "opportunity"? 
What does it mean? 

In what way can evils, such as poverty, neglect, and suffering, be 
opportunities for good? 
Explain "omnipresent." 
To what does Ouida compare poverty? 
What are "Vikings"? 

In what ways may the dust of daily happenings be turned to gold? 
What does the writer mean by " immortal silent ones" ? 
What people did Moses lead forth from bondage? 
What is the "starry vault"? 
Who was Emerson? 
Who is the "great calm mother"? 
What does the writer say of opportunity? 

NOTES 

226:9 Ouida. The pen name of Louise De la Ram^ (1840- 
1909), an English writer. 

228:6 ThermopylcB. A famous pass in Greece, leading from 
Thessaly into Locris. It is celebrated as the scene of the heroic 
death of Leonidas, King of Sparta, and his three hundred Spartans, 
when they attempted to prevent the invasion of the Persians 480 
B. c. 

228: 6 Homer, The celebrated Greek poet, author of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

228: 6 Demosthenes,- The greatest of Greek orators. The tyrant 
he denounced was Philip of Macedon. 

228:8 Galileo, (1564-1642). A famous Italian astronomer, 
to whom we are indebted for much of the information regarding the 
heavenly bodies. He invented the telescope, and discovered the 
use of the pendulum in measuring time. 

229: 30 Abdiel. A seraph in Milton's "Paradise Lost." He was 
the only seraph who remained loyal when Satan stirred up the 
angels to revolt. 

« 

VOCABULARY 

Abdiel (ab'di-el) Ouida (we'da) 

Demosthenes(de-mos'the-nez) Thermopylae (ther-mop'i-le) 
Galileo (gal-i-le'o) 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered. 
To a holy, calm delight; 

5 Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
]o Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 
Come to visit me once more. 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
15 By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore. 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
20 Spake with us on earth no more! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 
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25 With a slow and noiseless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 
30 With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 
Is the spirit^s voiceless prayer, 
35 Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

O, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside. 
If I but remember only 
40 Such as these have lived and died! 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is meant by "When the hours of Day are numbered"? 

What does the poet say of the "voices of the Night"? 

What is indicated by the line, "Ere the evening lamps are lighted"? 

Explain "phantoms grim and tall." 

Explain "fitful firelight." 

Do you know who is meant by "Being Beauteous"? 

What does the poet say in the last stanza? 

Why do you think he called this poem, "Footsteps of Angels"? 



SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS 

Elijah Kellogg 

Elijah Kellogg, a Congregational minister, was bom in Portland, 
Maine, in 1813. He was the author of several series of books for 
young folks, among them the following: "The Whispering Pine" 
Series, "Elrn Island" Series, and "Pleasant Cove" Series. 

It had been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, re- 
turning with victorious eagles, had amused the populace 
with the sports of the amphitheatre to an extent hitherto 
imknown even in that luxurious city. The shouts of revelry 
5 had died away; the roar of the lion had ceased; the last 
loiterer had retired from the banquet, and the lights in the 
palace of the victor were extinguished. The moon, piercing 
the tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered the dewdrop on the 
corselet of the Roman sentinel, and tipped the dark waters 

10 of Voltumus with wavy, tremulous light. It was a night 
of holy calm, when the zephyr sways the young spring 
leaves, and whispers among tiie hollow reeds its dreamy 
music. No sound was heard, but the last sob of some weary 
wave, telling its story to the smooth pebbles of the beach, 

15 and then all was still as the breast when the spirit has de- 
parted. 

In the deep recesses of the amphitheatre a band of gladia- 
tors were crowded together — their muscles still knotted 
with the agony of conflict, the f oain upon their lips, and the 

20 scowl of battle yet lingering upon their brows — wheii Spar- 
tacus, rising in the midst of that grim assemblage, thus 
addressed them: 
"Ye call me chief, and ye do well to caU him chief who, 

233 
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for twelve long years, has met upon the arena every shape 
of man or beast that the broad Empire of Rome could fur-, 
nish, and yet never has lowered his arm. And if there be 
one among you who can say that, ever, in public fight or 

5 private brawl, my actions did belie my tongue, let him 
step forth and say it. If there be three in all your throng 
dare face me on the bloody sand, let them come on! 

"Yet, I was not always always thus, a hired butcher, a 
savage chief of savage men. My father was a reverent 

10 man, who feared great Jupiter, and brought to the rural 
deities his offerings of fruits and flowers. He dwelt among 
the vine-clad rocks and olive groves at the foot of Helicon. 
My early life ran quiet as the brook by which I sported. I ^ 
was taught to prune the vine, to tend the flock; and then, 

15 at noon, I gathered my sheep beneath the shade, and played 
upon the shepherd's flute. I had a friend, the son of our 
neighbor; we led our flocks to the same pasture, and shared 
together our rustic meal. 

"One evening, after the sheep were folded, and we were 

20 all seated beneath the myrtle that shaded our cottage, my 
grandsire, an old man, was telling of Marathon and Leuctra, 
and how, in ancient times, a little band of Spartans, in a 
defile of the mountains, withstood a whole army. I did 
not then know what war meant; but my cheeks burned. 

25 I knew not why; and I clasped the knees of that venerable 

man, till my mother, parting the hair from off my brow, 

kissed my throbbing temples, and bade me go to rest, and 

think no more of those old tales and savage wars. 

"That very night the Romans landed on our shore, and 

30 the clash of steel was heard within our quiet vale. I saw 
the breast that had nourished me trampled by the iron 
hoof of the war-horse; the bleeding body of my father flung 
amid the blazing rafters of our dwelling. To-day I killed 
a man in the arena, and when I broke his helmet clasps, 

35 behold ! he was my friend ! He knew me — smiled faintly 
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— gasped — and died; the same sweet smile that I had 
marked upon his face when, in adventurous boyhood, we 
scaled some lofty cliff to pluck the first ripe grapes, and 
bear them home in childish trimnph. I told the praetor 
5 he was my friend, noble and brave, and I begged his body, 
that I might bum it upon the funeral-pile, and mourn over 
him. Ay, on my knees, amid the dust and blood of the 
arena, I begged that boon, while all the Roman maids and 
matrons, and those holy virgins they call vestal, and the 

10 rabble, shouted in mockery, deeming it rare sport, forsooth, 
to see Rome's fiercest gladiator turn pale, and tremble like 
a very child, before that piece of bleeding clay; but the 
praetor drew back as if I were pollution, and sternly said, 
'Let the carrion rot! There are no noble men but Romans!' 

15 And he, deprived of funeral rites, must wander, a hapless 
ghost, beside the waters of that sluggish river, and look in 
vain to the bright Elysian Fields where dwell his ancestors 
and noble kindred. And so must you, and so must I, 
die like dogs! 

20 "O Rome! Rome! thou hast been a tender nurse to me! 
Ay, thou hast given to that poor, gentle, timid, shepherd- 
lad, who never knew a harsher sound than a flute-note, 
muscles of iron and a heart of flint; taught him to drive 
the sword through rugged brass and plaited mail, and warm 

25 it in the marrow of his foe! to gaze into the glaring eyeballs 
of the fierce Numidian lion, even as a smooth-cheeked boy 
upon a laughing girl. And he shall pay thee back till thy 
yellow Tiber is red as frothing wine, and in its deepest 
ooze thy life-blood lies curdled! 

30 "Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are! the strength 
of brass is in your toughened sinews; but to-morrow some 
Roman Adonis, breathing sweet odors from his curly locks, 
shall come, and with his lily fingers pat your brawny shoul- 
ders, and bet his sesterces upon your blood! Hark! Hear 

36 ye yon lion roaring in his den? 'Tis three days since he 
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tasted meat; but to-morrow he shall break his fast upon 
your flesh; and ye shall be a dainty meal for him. 

"If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat oxen waiting 
for the butcher's knife; if ye are men, follow me! strike 
6 down yon sentinel, and gain the mountain passes, and there 
do bloody work as did your sires at old Thermopylae! Is 
Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian spirit frozen in your veins, 
that you do crouch and cower like base-bom slaves be- 
neath your master's lash? O comrades! warriors! Thra- 
10 cians! if we must fight, let us fight for ourselves; if we 
must slaughter, let us slaughter our oppressors; if we must 
die, let us die under the open sky, by the bright waters, in 
noble, honorable battle." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is the meaning of "returning with victorious eagles"? 

What was the Roman amphitheatre? 

Explain "populace," "corselet," "zephyr." 

What did the gladiators do in the amphitheatre? 

What was the "arena"? 

Why did the father of Spartacus fear "great Jupiter"? 

Who were the "rural deities"? 

Why were they brought oflferings of fruits and flowers? 

Compare the early life of Spartacus with his life as a gladiator. 

Explain " after the sheep were folded." 

Who were the "Spartans"? • 

Who were the "vestal virgins"? 

To what did Spartacus refer when he spoke of wandering "beside 
the waters of that sluggish river"? 

Explain "Numidian lion," "Roman Adonis," "old Thermopylae," 
and "Thracians." 

NOTES 

Spartacus was a Thracian who was taken prisoner by the Romans, 
and became a Roman slave and gladiator. He was killed while 
leading an insurrection of slaves. 

233: 1 Capua. An ancient city of Campania, Italy. 

233: 1 LenttUus. A Roman praetor. 

234: 17 Marathon, A plain in Attica, Greece. It is celebrated 
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for the battle between the Greeks and Persians, 490 b. c, resulting 
in a victory for the Greeks. 

234: 17 Leuctra. A village in ancient Greece, celebrated for 
the victory gained there by the Thebans over the Spartans, 371 b. c. 

234: 35 Prcstor. A Roman governor. 



VOCABULARY 

Capua (kap'u-a) Marathon (mar'a-thon) 

Elysian (e-liz'ian) Numidian (nu-mid'i-an) 

Helicon (heri-kon) Praetor (pre'tor) 

Lentulus (len'tu-lus) Spartacus (spar'ta-kus) 

Leuctra (luk'tra) Volturnus (vol-tor'nus) 



MODERN GALLANTRY 

Charles Lamb 

Charles Lamb was bom in London, February 10, 1775. He was 
sent to school at Christ's Hospital, a famous school for bo)rs, where 
he remained for seven years. While there he met Coleridge, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. After leaving school, he 
went to work as a clerk, first in the South Sea House, and then in the 
East India House. Although employed at the latter place for over 
thirty years, he devoted much time to writing. In connection with 
his sister Mary he wrote ** Tales from Shakespeare." He died 
December 27, 1834. 

In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are 
pleased to compliment ourselves upon the point of gal- 
lantry — a certain obsequiousness, or deferential respect, 
which we are supposed to pay to females as females. 
5 I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct 
when I can forget that, in the nineteenth century of the era 
from which we date our civility, we are but just beginning 
to leave off the very frequent practice of whipping females 
in public, in common with the coarsest male offenders. 
10 I shall believe it to be influential, when I can shut my 
eyes to the fact, that in England women are still occasion- 
ally — hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer subject 
to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 
16 I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fishwife 
across the kennel, or assists the apple-woman to pick up 
her wandering fruit, which some unlucky dray has just 
dissipated. 
I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler 

238 
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life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts 
in this refinement; shall act upon it in places where they 
are not known, or think themselves not observed — when 
I shall see the traveler for some rich tradesman part with 
! 5 his admired box-coat, to spread it over the defenseless 

shoulders of the poor woman who is passing to her parish 
on the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drenched in 
the rain — when I shall no longer see a woman standing 
I up in the pit of a London theatre, till she is sick and faint 

' 10 with the exertion, with men about her seated at their 

ease, and jeering at her distress; till one, that seems to have 
more manners or conscience than the rest, significantly 
declares ^*she should be welcome to his seat, if she were a 
little younger and handsomer/' Place this dapper ware- 

15 houseman, or that rider, in a circle of their own female 
acquaintance, and you shall confess you have not seen 
a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some such 
principle influencing our conduct, when more than one- 

20 half of the drudgery and coarse servitude of the world shall 
cease to be performed by women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted 
pK)int to be anything more than a conventional fiction; 
a pageant got up between the sexes, in a certain rank, and 

25 at a certain time of life, in which both find their account 
equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salutary 
fictions of life when in polite circles I shall see the same 
attentions paid to age as to youth, to homely features as to 

30 handsome, to coarse complexions as to clear — to the 
woman, as she is a woman, not as she is a beauty, a fortune, 
or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a name 
when a well-dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company 

36 can advert to the topic of female old age without exciting 
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and intending to excite a sneer; when the phrases "anti- 
quated virginity/' and, such a one has "overstood her 
market," pronoimced in, good company, shall raise im- 
mediate offense in man, or woman, that shall hear them 

5 spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, naerchant, and one 
of the Directors of the South Sea Company — the same to 
whom Edwards, the Shakespeare commentator, has ad- 
dressed a fine sonnet — was the only pattern of consistent 

10 gallantry I have met with. He took me under his shelter 
at an early age, and bestowed some pains upon me. I owe 
to his precepts and example whatever there is of the man of 
business (and that is not much) in my composition. It was 
not his fault that I did not profit more. 

15 Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, 
he was the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one 
system of attention to females in the drawing-room, and 
another in the shop, or at the stall. I do not mean that he 
made no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or 

20 overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situa- 
tion. I have seen him stand bareheaded — smile if you 
please — to a poor servant-girl, while she has been inquiring 
of him the way to some street — in such a posture of un- 
forced civility as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, 

25 nor himself in the offer of it. He was no dangler, in the 

common acceptation of the word, after women; but he 

reverenced and upheld, in every form in which it came 

before him, womanhood. 

I have seen him — nay, smile not — tenderly escorting 

30 a market-woman, whom he had encoimtered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it 
might receive no damage, with as much carefulness as if 
she had been a countess. To the reverend form of female 
eld he would yield the wall (though it were to an ancient 

85 beggar-woman) with more ceremony than we can afford 
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to show our grandams. He was the preux chevalier of age, 
the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those who have no 
Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The roses, that 
had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those 

5 withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his 
addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley — old Win- 
stanley's daughter of Clapton — who, dying in the early 
days of their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution 

10 of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their short court- 
ship, he told me, that he had been one day treating his 
sweetheart with a profusion of civil speeches — the common 
gallantries — to which kind of thing she had hitherto mani- 
fested^no repugnance; but in this instance with no effect. 

15 He could not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in 
return. She rather seemed to resent his compliments. 
He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always 
. shown herself above that littleness. 

When he ventured on the following day, finding her a 

20 little better humored, to expostulate with her on her coldness 
of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that 
she had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that she could 
even endure some high-flown compliments; that a yoimg 
woman placed in her situation had a right to expect all sorts 

25 of civil things said to her; that she hoped she would digest 
a dose of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury 
to her humility as most young women: but that — a little 
before he had commenced his compliments — she had over- 
heard him by accident, in rather rough language, rating a 

30 young woman who had not brought home his cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she thought to herself, 
"As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a young lady — 
a reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune — I can have 
my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this 

36 very fine gentleman who is courting me; but if I had been 
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poor Mary Such-a-One {naming the milliner), and had 
failed of bringing home the cravats to the appointed hour 

— though perhaps I had sat up half the night to forward 
them — what sort of compliments should I have received 

6 then? And my woman's pride came to my assistance, and I 
thought that if it were only to do me honor, a female, like 
myself, might have received handsomer usage; and I was 
determined not to accept any fine speeches to the compro- 
mise of that sex the belonging to which was, after all, my 

10 strongest claim and title to them." 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just 
way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; 
and I have sometimes imagined that the imcommon 
strain of courtesy which through life regulated the actions 

15 and behavior of my friend towards all of womankind in- 
discriminately, owed its happy origin to this seasonable 
lesson from the lips of his lamented sweetheart. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same 
notion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then 

20 we should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry; 
and no longer witness the anomaly of the same man — a 
pattern of true politeness to a wife, of cold contempt or 
rudeness to a sister — the idolater of his female sweetheart 

— the disparager and despiser of his no less female aunt, 
25 or unfortunate — still fem^ile — maiden cousin. Just so 

much respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, in 
whatever condition placed — her handmaid or dependent 

— she deserves to have diminished from herself on that 
score; and probably will feel the diminution, when youth, 

30 and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from sex, 
shall lose of their attraction. 

What a woman should demand of a man in courtship, or 
after it, is first — respect for her as she is a woman; and 
next to that — to be respected by him above all other 

35 women. But let her stand upon her female character as 
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upon a foundation; and let the attentions incident to 
individual preference be so many pretty additaments and 
ornaments — as many, and as fanciful, as you please — to 
that main structure. Let her first lesson be — with sweet 
Susan Winstanley — to reverence her sex. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

How does Lamb define "gallantry"? 

Explain "obsequiousness" and "deferential." 

In the expression, "date our civility," what word is more generally 
used than "civility"? 

What is meant by "across the kennel"? 

What is a "dray"? 

What does "dissipated"* mean here? 

Explain "notable adepts" and "dapper warehouse-man." 

What is a "conventional fiction"? 

What does "pageant" mean here? 

Explain "salutary," "eld," and "grandams." 

What did Susan Winstanley say to her lover after she heard him 
scolding the young woman? 

What lesson did her rebuke teach him? 

Explain "derogates" and "additaments." 

What does Lamb make a plea for in this essay? 

NOTES 

238: 15 Dorimant. A gallant in a comedy written by George 
Etheridge, an English dramatist. 

241: 1 Preux chevalier. A brave knight. 

242: 2 Sir Calidore. A knight in Spenser's " Faerie Queene." 

242: 2 Sir Tristan. One of the Knights of the Round Table. 

ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS 

Christ's Hospital Five and Poor Relations 

Thirty Years Ago Detached Thoughts on Books and 
New Year's Eve Reading 

Dream Children The Superannuated Man 

Dissertation Upon Roast Pig Old China 

(The above selections may be found in "Essays of Elia," published in the 
Educational Publishing Company's Fifteen Cent Classics.) 



REGULUS 

Charlotte Yonge 

Charlotte Mary Yonge was born in Otterboume, England, in 1823. 
She is the author of a number of novels of considerable merit and 
popularity, the best known of which is "The Heir of Redcliffe." In 
addition to these she has also written several historical works. 

The Romans were at war with the Carthaginians. This 
war began about the year 237 B.C. Both . claimed the 
island of Sicily, and as neither would yield, they went to 
war. After the war had lasted eight years, the Romans 
6 decided to send an army to Carthage to fight the enemy 
on their own shores. 

The two consuls, Lucius Manlius and Marcus Attilius 
Regulus, were given command of the whole army. On 
the way there was a sea-fight with the Carthaginian fleet 

10 and the Romans won. This was the first naval battle 
that the Romans ever gained. It made the way to Africa 
free; but the soldiers, who had never been so far from 
home before, murmured, for they expected to meet not 
only human enemies, but monstrous serpents, lions, ele- 

15 phants, asses with horns, and dog-headed monsters, to 
have a scorching sun over head, and a noisome marsh under 
their feet. However, Regulus sternly put a stop to all 
murmurs, by making it known that disaffection would be 
punished be death, and the army safely landed and set 

20 up a fortification at Clypea, and plundered the whole 
country round. Orders came here from Rome that Man- 
lius should return, but that Regulus should remain to 
carry on the war. 

244 
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This was a great grief to Regulus. He was a very poor 
man, with nothing of his own but a little farm of seven 
acres, and the person whom he had employed to cultivate 
it had died in his absence. A hired laborer had under- 

6 taken the care of it, but had been unfaithful, and had run 
away with his tools and his cattle, so that he was afraid 
that, unless he could return quickly, his wife and children 
would starve. However, the Senate engaged to provide 
for his family, and he remained, making expeditions into 

10 the coimtry round where they were encamped. 

The country was most beautiful, covered with fertile 
cornfields and full of rich fruit trees, and all the rich Cartha- 
ginians had country houses and gardens, which were made 
attractive with fountains, trees, and flowers. The Roman 

15 soldiers, plain, hardy, fierce, and pitiless, did, it must be 
feared, cruel damage among those peaceful scenes; they 
boasted of having sacked three hundred villages, and mercy 
was not known to them. The Carthaginian army, though 
strong in horsemen and in elephants, kept upon the hills 

20 and did nothing to save the country, and tha wild desert 
tribes of Numidians came rushing in to plunder what the 
Romans had left. The Carthaginians sent to offer terms 
of peace; but Regulus, who had become upHfted by his 
conquests, made such demands that the messengers re- 

26 monstrated. He answered: **Men who are good for 
anything should either conquer or submit to their betters"; 
and he sent them rudely away, like a stern old Roman 
as he was. His merit was that he had no more mercy on 
himself than on others. 

30 The Carthaginians were driven to extremity, and made 
horrible offerings to Moloch, giving the little children of 
the noblest families to be dropped into the fire between 
the l)razen hands of his statue, and grown up people of the 
noblest families rushed in of their own accord, hoping thus 

36 to propitiate their gods, and obtain safety for their country. 
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Their time was not yet fully come, and a respite was granted 
to them. They had sent, in their distress, to hire soldiers 
in Greece, and among these came a Spartan, named Xan- 
thippus, who at once took the command and led the army 

6 out to battle, with a long line of elephants ranged in front 
of them, and with clouds of horsemen hovering on the 
wings. The Romans had not yet learned the best mode 
of fighting with elephants, namely, to leave lanes in their 
columns where these huge beasts might advance harm- 

10 lessly ; instead of which, the ranks were thrust and trampled 
down by the creatures' bulk, and they suffered a terrible 
defeat. Regulus himself was seized by the horsemen, and 
dragged into Carthage, where the victors feasted and re- 
joiced through half the nighl, and testified their thanks to 

15 Moloch by offering in his fires the bravest of their captives. 

Regulus himself was not, however, one of these victims. 

He was kept a close prisoner for two years, pining and 

sickening in his loneliness, while in the meantime the war 

continued, and at last a victory so decisive was gained by 

20 the Romans,,that the people of Carthage were discouraged, 
and resolved to ask terms of peace. They thought that 
no one would be so readily listened to at Rome as Regulus, 
and they therefore sent him there with their envoys, having 
first made him swear that he would come back to his 

25 prison if there should neither be peace nor an exchange 
of prisoners. They little khew how much more a true- 
hearted Roman cared for his city than for himself — for 
his word than for his Ufe. 
Worn and dejected, the captive warrior came to the 

30 outside of the gates of his own city, and there paused, 

refusing to enter. "I am no longer a Roman citizen,'' 

he said; '^I am but the barbarians' slave, and the Senate 

may not give audience to strangers within the walk." 

His wife, Marcia, ran out to greet him, with his two 

36 sons, but he did not look up, and received their caresses 
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as one beneath their notice, as a mere slave; and he con- 
tinued, in spite of all entreaty, to remain outside the city, 
and would not even go to the little farm he had loved so 
well. 
6 The Roman Senate, as he would not come to them, 
came out to hold their meeting in the Campagna. 

The ambassadors spoke first; then Regulus, standing 
up, said as one repeating a task, "Conscript fathers, being 
a slave to the Carthaginians, I come on the part of my 

10 masters to treat with you concerning peace and an exchange 
of prisoners.'' He then turned to go away with the am- 
bassadors, as a stranger might not be present at the delib- 
erations of the Senate. His old friends pressed him to 
stay and give his opinion as a senator who had twice been 

15 consul; but he refused to degrade that dignity by claiming 
it, slave as he was. But, at the command of his Cartha- 
ginian masters, he remained, though not taking his seat. 
Then he spoke. He told the senators to persevere in 
the war. He said he had seen the distress in Carthage, 

20 and that a peace would be only to her advantage, not to 
that of Rome, and therefore he strongly advised that the 
war should continue. Then as to the exchange of prisoners, 
the Carthaginian generals, who were in the hands of the 
Romans, were in full health and strength, whilst he himself 

25 was too much broken down to be fit for service again, 

and indeed he believed that his enemies had given him slow 

poison, and that he could not Uve long. Thus he insisted 

that no exchange of prisoners should be made. 

It was wonderful even to the Romans, to hear a man 

30 thus pleading against himself, and their chief priest came 
forward and declared that, as his oath had been wrested 
from him by force, he was not bound by it to return to 
his captivity. But Regulus was too noble to Usten to 
this for a moment. "Have you resolved to dishonor me?" 

35 he said; "I am not ignorant that death and the extremes! 
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tortures are preparing for me. But what are these to the 
shame of an infamous action or the woxmds of a guilty 
mind? Slave as I am to Carthage, I have still the spirit 
of a Roman. I have sworn to return. It is my duty 

ti' to go; let the gods take care of the rest." 

The Senate decided to follow the advice of Regulus, 
though they bitterly regretted his sacrifice. His wife wept 
and entreated in vain that they would detain him. They 
could merely repeat their permission to him to remain; 

10 but nothing could prevail with him to break his word, 
and he turned back to the chains and the death he expected 
as calmly as if he had been returning to his home. This 
was in the year 249 b. c. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who were the Carthaginians? 
Why were they at war with the Romans? 
Where is the Island of Sicily? 
What were "consuls?" 

What was the result of the first naval battle won by the Romans? 
How did the Roman soldiers feel about going on? 
Explain "noisome marsh." 
What did Regulus say to them? 

Why was Regulus grieved when orders came from Rome for him 
to remain? 

Who were the Numidians? 

How did Regulus treat the ofifer of peace made by the Carthaginians? 

Why did the Carthaginians make offerings to Moloch? 

Explain "propitiate their gods." 

How did the Carthaginians succeed in defeating Regulus? 

Why was Regulus sent to Rome by the Carthaginians? 

Why did he refuse to enter the gate of his own city? 

What was the "Campagna"? 

How did Regulus advise the Roman senators? 

Why did he insist on returning to Carthage? 

Was Regulus a true patriot? 



PART II MYTH, LEGEND, HISTORY 

AND BIOGRAPHY 



A NORSE MYTH 

THE DEATH OF BALDUR 

Ages upon ages had rolled away. And now the day of 
sorrow, which always Odin had known must come, drew 
near. 

Already the god of song had gone with his beautiful 
5 wife Idun down into the dark valley of death; and there 
was a new strange rustle among the leaves of Ygdrasil, like 
the rustling of leaves that were dead. 

Odin's face grew sad; and, try as he would, he could not 
join with the happy gods about him in their joys and festal 
10 games. 

"Odin," said Frigg one day, "tell me what grieves thee; 
what weighs thee down and puts such sadness into thine 
eyes and heart.'* 

Baldur himself shall tell you all," answered Odin 
15 sadly. 

Then Baldur seated himself in the midst of the gods and 
said: "Always, since Odin drank at the Well of Wisdom, 
and learned the secrets of the past and of the future, has 
he known that a time would come when the light must 
20 go out from Baldur's eyes; and he, although a god, must 
go down into the dark valley. Now that time draws near. 
Already have Bragi and Idun gone from us; and with 
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them have gone song and youth. Soon will Baldur go, 
and with him must go the light and warmth he has 
always been so glad to bring to Asgard and to Midgard 
both." 

6 " O Baldur ! Baldur ! Baldur ! My child ! my child ! my 
child!'' cried Frigg. ** This cannot be! this shall not be! 
I will go down from Asgard. I will go up and down the 
earth, and every rock and tree and plant shall pledge 
themselves to do no harm to thee." 

10 *^Dear Mother Frigg," sighed Baldur, "you cannot 

change what is foretold. From the beginning of time this 

was decreed, that one day the light should go out from 

heaven and the twilight of the gods should fall." 

There was a long silence in the hall of Asgard. No 

15 god had courage to speak. Their hearts were heavy, and 
they had no wish to speak. 

The sun sank behind the western hills. Its rich sunset 
glow spread over the golden city and over the beautiful 
earth below. Then darkness followed, slowly, slowly 

20 creeping, creeping on, up the mountain side, across the 
summit, until even the shining city stood dark and shadowy 
beneath the gathering twilight. 

*Xike this, some day, the twilight will fall upon our 
city," said Odin; "and it will never, never rise again." 

25 The mother heart of Frigg would not accept even Odin's 
word. And when the sun's first rays shot up above the 
far-off hills, Frigg stole forth from Asgard down the rain- 
bow bridge to Midgard. 
To every lake, and river, and sea, she hurried, and said: 

30 "Promise me, O waters, that Baldur's light shall never go 
out because of you." 

"We promise," the waters answered. And Frigg hurried 
on to the metals. "Promise me, O metals, that Baldur's 
light shall never go out because of you." 

35 "We promise," answered the metals. And Frigg hurried 
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on to the minerals. "Promise me, O minerals," she said, 
"that Baldur's light shall never go out because of you.'' 

"We promise," answered the minerals. And Frigg 
hurried on to the fire, the earth, the stones, the trees, the 
6 shrubs, the grasses, the birds, the beasts, the reptiles; and 
even to the abode of pale disease she went. Of each she 
asked the same earnest, anxious question; and from each 
she received the same kind, honest answer. 
As the sun sank behind the high peaks of the Frost Giants' 

10 homes, Frigg, radiant and happy, her eyes bright, and her 
heart alive with hope, sped up the rainbow bridge. Tri- 
umphant, she hurried into the great hall to Odin and Baldur. 
"Be happy again, O Odin! Be happy again, O Baldur! 
There is no danger, no sorrow to come to us from anything 

15 in the earth or under the earth. For every tree has prom- 
ised me; and every rock and every metal; every animal 
and every bird. Even the waters and the fire have 
promised that never harm through them shall come to 
Baldur." 

20 But alas for poor Frigg! One little weed, a wee, little 
weed, hidden beneath a rock, she had overlooked. Loke, 
who had followed closely upon her in all her wanderings 
through the day, had not failed to notice this oversight of 
Frigg's. His wicked face shone with glee. His eyes 

25 gleamed; and as the radiant Frigg sped up the rainbow 
bridge, he hurried away to his home among the Frost 
Giants to tell them of the little weed which, by and by, 
should work such harm to Baldur, in shutting out his life. 
The ages rolled on. Every one in Asgard, save Odin, had 

30 long ago thrown off the shadow of fear. "No harm can 
come to Baldur," they would say; and all save Odin be- 
lieved it. 

But a day came when Odin, looking down into the home 
of the dead, saw there the spirits moving about, hastening 

35 hither and thither. 
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'^Something is happening there in the pale valley/' said 
Odin. "They are preparing for the coming of another 
shade. And it must be some great one who is to come. 
See how great the preparation is they make." 
5 "We prepare for the coming of Baldur," answered the 
shades as Odin came upon them, busy in their work. "We 
prepare a throne for Baldur! We prepare a throne for 
Baldur!" 

"For Baldur?" asked Odin, his heart sinking. "For 
10 Baldur!" chanted the shades. "For Baldiu"! Baldur 
Cometh ! Baldur cometh ! " 

And Odin, his godlike heart faint and sick at the thought, 

turned away and went slowly up the rainbow bridge. 

There, in the great garden of the gods, he foimd Thor 

15 and Baldur and their brother Hodor playing at tests of 

strength. Behind Hodor, invisible, stood Loke. In his 

hand he held a spear. 

"Shame upon you, Hodor," whispered Loke, "that you, 

the strong and mighty Hodor, cannot overcome Baldur in 

20 a test of strength. Baldur may be beautiful and sunny, and 

he is a great joy to the world — that we know — but what 

is he compared with Hodor for strength?" * 

"But the spears will not touch him. See how they 
glance away. Indeed it is true: Light cannot be pierced," 
25 answered Hodor, good-naturedly. 

"Take this spear," said Loke, quietly. "It is less clumsy 
than those you throw." 

Hodor took it, never thinking of any harm. Alas for 

Baldur and Asgard and all the happy, smiling Earth! It 

30 was a spear tipped with the mistletoe — the one plant that 

Frigg had failed to find. The one plant that had not 

promised to do no harm to Baldur. 

Quickly the spear flew through the air. One second, 
and Baldur the Summer Spirit, Baldur the Light of the 
35 Earth fell — dead. 
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"0 Asgard! Baldur is dead!" groaned Odin. "O 
Asgard, Asgard! Baldur is dead!" 

Hodor, Thor, the gods, one and all, stood pale and 
white. A terrible fear settled over their faces. They 
6 shook with terror. 

And even as they stood there, speechless in their grief, a 
twilight dinin^s began to fall lightly, lightly over all. 
The shining pavements grew less bright; the blue of the 
great arch overhead deepened; and in the valleys of Mid- 
logard there were long black shadows. Baldur was dead. 
The light had failed. The golden age was at an end. 
Now, even the gods must die. 

"It is Loke that has done this!" thundered TJior, seizing 
the great hammer in his clenched fists. "Nor will the gods 
15 of Asgard forgive this crime. No promise of his, no beg- 
ging, no pleading shall save him from the punishment that 
belongs to him." 

"O Baldur, Baldur! That I had slain the evil Loke ages 
upon ages ago — when he stole the hair from the glorious 
20 Sif ; when he stole the necklace from the beautiful Freyja; 
when he carried Idim and the Apples of Life away into the 
home of the Frost Giants; when he stung the dwarf and 
broke short the handle of my mighty hammer. Had I slain 
him then, this sorrow need not have come to us. O 
26 Baldur, Baldur!" 

And the whole earth shook with the grief of Thor. The 

skies grew black. The wind shrieked. The lightnings 

flashed across the sky. His tears fell in torrents down the 

moimtain sides; trees were swept away, and the swollen 

30 rivers rushed and roared along their course. 

Never, even in the memory of the gaunt old giant at the 

Well of Wisdom, had such a storm of wind and rain and 

thunder and lightning been known. The earth-people 

fled to the mountain caves in terror. 

36 "It is the wrath of Thor!" cried Loke, gasping with 
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dread. "Let me hide myself till it is over." And chang- 
ing himself into a fish, he dived deep into the great seething 
mass of angry waters. 

But Thor and Odin were close upon him. The fiery eye 
5 of Thor had caught the sparkle of its shiny coat as the great 
fish shot down from the mountain side into the sea. Then, 
too, of what use was it to hide from the great all-seeing eye 
oi Odin? Did he not see and hear all sights and sounds? 
And, more than that, did he not know all things even from 
10 the beginning? 

"We will take a great net, and we will drag the sea," 
said Odin quietly. 

Loke he^^rd these words and trembled. He hid himself 
beneath the sea-weed; but so muddy were the waters that 
15 he was driven out to breathe. The great net was spread. 
Held by the hands of Odin and of Thor, there was no escape 
for Loke. Sullenly he allowed the net to close over him. 
There was no other way; for it stretched from shore to shore, 
and from above the waters even to the ocean bed. 
20 And so, at last, because it was to be, the fish held; and 
Loke was in the power of the angry Thor. 

"Come back," commanded Odin, "to your own shape 
and size." Loke obeyed; and in his own form was borne 
to Asgard. The angry gods fell, one and all, upon him. 
25 Not one showed pity for him. They hated him. And well 
they might; for had he not slain Baldur, and so loosed the 
power of the Frost Giants upon their shining city? 

"Let him be bound! Let him be boimd!" they cried. 

"Let him be bound even as the Fenriswolf is bound!" 
30 "Let him be bound with iron fetters!" 

"Let him be nailed to the great rocks in the sea!" 

"Let a poisonous serpent hang over him; and let the 
serpent drop, moment by moment, through all the time to 
come, his burning poison upon him! Let him lie there, 
35 chained and suffering till the last great day!" 
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''All this shall be/' thundered Thor. And thus it was 

that the cruel, evil-hearted, peace-destroyer, Loke, suffered 

ages upon ages of punishment for his malice and his crime. 

The gods had avenged themselves upon the cruel Peace- 

5 destroyer, and he lay suffering the tortures they had put 

upon him. 

But even this could not bring back the sunny god, the 
happy, cheerful, life-giving Baldur. Bragi had gone, and 
there was no sound of music in Asgard; Idun had. gone 
10 and signs of age were again creeping over the faces of the 
gods; now Baldur was gone, and with him the long light 
and warm softness of the summer time. 

''He may come back," Frigg would say; and every morn- 
ing she strained her eyes to see if he had risen from behind 
15 the far-off hills with the soft light she had learned to know so 
well. "Baldur is late," she would say, as the days rolled on. 
But all this time, from the cold northland, the Frost 
GiantSy triumphant, were drawing near. Their chill breath 
was in the air. The days grew short; the nights grew long. 
20 The rivers were locked in ice. Great drifts of snow were 
everywhere. The sky was gray; and there were no stars. 
The Sim shone pale and white through the dull clouds and 
the blinding drifts of snow. It grew bitter, bitter cold. 
"The Fimbul-winter!" whispered the earth-people. 
26 "Has the Fimbul-winter come?" And Odin answered, 
"Yes; it is true. The Fimbul-winter, foretold by the 
Norns, even from the beginning of time, has come. Soon 
the great wolf will spring forth from the underworld, and he 
will seize upon the sun and devour it. Then dense dark- 
30 ness will fall upon us; and Ragnarok — the end of all 
things — will be upon us." 

And it qame to pass as Odin said. One day there was 
heard a mighty rumbling. This time it was not the thunder 
from the mighty hammer of great Thor. His hands were 
35 frozen; nor had he heart to try to wield his hammer. 
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The thunder and the rumble came this time from within 
the earth. The great earth trembled and shook. Great 
gaping mouths opened and swallowed up the children; the 
moxmtains crumbled and fell; the great serpent lashed the 

6 sea; the great rocks rocked and swayed and tore them- 
selves apart. Loke and the Fenris-wolf, freed from their 
fetters, sprang forth, burning with hate and wild for ven- 
geance. The Frost Giants already were upon the rainbow 
bridge. A terrible battle followed. 

10 The gods fell, one by one: Thor, by the deadly flood of 

poison from the Midgard serpent; Tyr, in the great jaws 

of the Fenris-wolf who, ages before, had torn from him his 

strong right hand. 

And now the battle was over. The gods lay dead — 

16 even Odin. The shining city of Asgard was a blackened, 
smoking ruin; the rainbow bridge was gone. The Giants 
sent forth their cold winds, howling with cruel glee. Loke's 
evil heart was glad; the great serpent lashed the waters 
mountain high; and the earth-people perished in the 

20 flood. The Fenris-wolf stretched its great jaw from heaven 
to earth and shook the skies. 
There was a strange hush! A great ball of fire had fallen 

- upon the battlefield. There was a sudden rush of air! 
A great wave of heat spread out across all space! A burst 

25 of thunder! A crackling as of fire! Then one hiss, and 
the whole earth was one great scorching blaze. 

One second — a fierce red tongue of flame had shot up 
the trunk of Ygdrasil, and it fell, a mass of blackened ashes. 
The sea hissed and steamed. The earth melted. The 

30 Frost Giants, Loke, the serpent, the Fenris-wolf — all, all, 
were wrapped in flame. A second more, and there was no 
living thing in all the earth. For Ragnarok, the Reign of 
Fire, had come; and with it came an end to Life — an 
end alike to gods and giants; an end to all creatures of the 

36 land and sea; an end even to the great earth itself. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What people believed in the Norse m3rths? 

Why was Odin sad? 

Why would the light and warmth disappear when Baldur should 
go down into the dash valley? 

How were the gods affected by what Baldur told them? 

What did Frigg do to try to prevent Baldur^s light from going 
out? Did she succeed? What did she overlook? 

Where was the "pale valley"? 

What was the rainbow bridge of mythology? 

What great change came over the world at Baldur's death? 

What were some of the evil things Loke had done? 

How did the grief of Thor affect the earth? 

In what way did Loke try to escape the wrath of Thor? 

How did the gods avenge themselves upon Loke? 

Why did Idun's disappearance cause the signs of age to creep over 
the faces of the gods? 



What was Ragnarok? 



NOTES 



249: 4 God of song, Bragi was the Norse god of music, poetry, 
and eloquence. 

249: 5 Idun. The goddess who had in her keeping, in Asgard, 
the apples eaten by the gods to preserve eternal youth. 

253:20 Sif, The wife of Thor, who was robbed of her golden 
hair by Loke. He was compelled to obtain new hair for her made by 
the dwai^s out of gold. 

254: 29 Fenris-wolf. A water-demon in the form of a gigantic 
wolf. He was fettered by the gods, but freed himself at Ragnarok, 
and slew Odin. He was, in turn, slain by Vidar, one of Odin's sons. 
• 255:27 Norns. The Fates of Norse mythology. Their names 
were Urd, Verdandi and Skuld. 



VOCABULARY 

Baldur (b^l'dur) Ragnarok (rag'na-rerk') 

Bragi (bra'ge) Sif (sef) 

Freyja (fri'ya) Thor (th6r or t6r) 

Idun (e'don) Tyr (tir) 

Loke (lo'ke) Ygdrasil (ig'dra-sil) 



GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHS 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

Orpheus was the son of the god Apollo; and Apollo, 
proud of his beautiful son, gave him his own mellow-stringed 
lyre, and taught him to play so sweetly upon it, that not 
only men and women, but even the beasts of the field 

5 stopped to listen; and, listening, forgot their wicked, 
savage passions and became, one and all, gentle and loving 
as the lambs on the sunny hillside. Even the trees quiv- 
ered and sighed, and the rocks melted before his tender 
strains. 

10 When Orpheus became a man, he won, with his sweet 
music, the beautiful Eurydice for his wife; but alas, very 
happy though they were, they were subject to an evil fate, 
and soon their joy was at an end. For one day, when 
Eurydice was wandering with her nymphs in the fields, 

15 she stepped upon a poisonous snake, which turned and bit 

her, poisoning her so that she died from the cruel wound. 

Poor Orpheus! For a time he had no heart to touch the 

l3a:e, and all the earth was sad and still. But one day he 

went out into the streets with it in his hand, and sang his 

20 grief out into the summer air. 

Brave men wept great tears of sympathy, so tender and 
so touching was his music, and even the gods on Moimt 
Olympus looked softly down upon him. 

25 "Go thou down into Hades," said Jupiter to Orpheus, 
and thou shalt find thy wife; bring her back with thee up 
into the light of day." 

Gladly Orpheus obeyed. Down through the great cave, 

258 
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across the black river, Styx, into the abode of the shades, 
he boldly made his way, playing sweet music as he went; 
and there, in the midst of the great hosts that had left the 
earth, he saw his own Eurydice, most beautiful of them 
sail. 

"O Pluto!" he sang; *'give back to me my Eurydice, 
stolen from me and from the upper world while youth and 
beauty and happiness were yet full upon her." And so 
tender was his voice, so soft the tones of his lyre, that the 

10 shades gathered close around him; and even Pluto's stern 

heart was moved to tears. Afar off, white and shining, 

stood Eurydice, her arms stretched out towards him, and 

the tears pouring down her face. 

"Take her, take her," said Pluto; "but one command 

15 you must obey. As you go out from this realm of mine, 
playing sweet music as you go — music that shall draw 
Eurydice forth, following in the wake of its melody — not 
once must you look back, over-eager or doubting my word 
with regard to her. If this command you disobey, she is 

20 lost indeed to you until such time as you yourself shall 
come to dwell among us forever." 

With heart bounding with joy, Orpheus, with one radiant 
look of joy at Eurydice, raised his lyre and turned his steps 
again towards the upper world. 

25 On, on, through the great masses of shades he hastened, 
making most joyous music as he passed. Out into the 
darkness, even down to the River Styx, he had made his 
way. But alas ! alas ! in his love for Eurydice and in his fear 
lest she should not have followed, he forgot the command 

30 of Pluto and turned his eager face to look upon her. 

Poor Orpheus! poor Eurydice! There stood the stem 
Pluto, his deep gaze full upon the twain. And when Or- 
pheus turned, Pluto raised his sceptre; his deep voice 
rolled out into the darkness and Eurydice was lost again 

36 to her brave husband who had dared so much for her. 
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But the ferryman cared liftle for the grief that now fell 
upon the loving youth. Quickly and silently he rowed him 
across the Styx, and left him there upon the farther bank. 

For many and many a day Orpheus sat by the river side, 

6 his broken lyre in his hand, and often in the darkness of 

the night he would play music so sad and tender, so full of 

the wail of a broken heart, that even the stars grew dim 

and the trees sighed in sympathy for him. 

Sometimes Orpheus would wander up and down the bank, 
10 but never far away, singing always of the lost Eurydice, 
till, at last, the heart of Jupiter was moved with compassion 
for him, and he sent down a message of death to the sad 
singer. So Orpheus was released from life, and the pale 
ferryman again rowed him across the dark waters — this 
16 time to dwell forever with Eurydice in the peaceful home of 
Pluto — the quiet land of shades. 

NOTES 

258: 1 Apollo. The god of music, poetry, and eloquence of 
Roman mythology. 

258:22 Mount Olympus, The home of the gods, a mountain 
on the borders of Macedonia and Thessaly. 

258: 33 Hades. The abode of the dead. 

258: 33 Jupiter. The chief god of the Romans. In Greek 
mythology he was known as Zeus. 

259 : 1 Styx. A river flowing into the underworld, across which the 
shades of the departed were carried into Hades. 

259: 6 Pluto. The brother of Jupiter and ruler of Hades. 

260: 14 Pale ferryman. This was Charon, the boatman of the 
River Styx. 

VOCABULARY 

Apollo (a pol'lo) Olympus (o-lim'pus) 

Eurydice (u-rid'i-se) Orpheus dr'fus) 

Hades (ha'dez) Pluto (plo'to) 

Jupiter (jo'pi-ter) Styx (stiks) 



HERCULES 

When Hercules, a mere babe, lay in his cradle by the 

soundmg sea, there came up out of the deep waters two 

terrible serpents. They were cruel, venomous serpents, 

with the strength of an Atlas, and with the poison of death 

5 in their fangs. 

Swiftly and noiselessly they glided towards the cradle 

where the child slept. Up the sides of the cradle, over 

the top they writhed; when lo! the child raised himself 

from his pillow, stretched out his baby arms and strangled 

10 the great slimy creatures! 

"Was there ever such a wonderful child?'' said the people. 
"Surely he is born to do great things." 

And indeed, as the years went on, he proved himself 

worthy of this prophecy of his babyhood; for he came to 

15 be one of the greatest of all the Greek heroes, the bravest, 

the truest, the noblest. Little children in all the ages after 

were taught to admire this grand hero, and to try to be like 

him in heart and mind and courage. 

Now it happened that as he grew up, he was made sub- 

20 ject to the control of a wicked, jealous cousin, who spared 

no pains to make the brave youth's life unhappy. 

More than that — he sought to slay him; and it was with 
this hope that he sent him to do the twelve hard tasks which 
made him famous — though that was far from the cousin's 
25 intention — and which came to be known as: 
The Twelve Labors of Hercules. 
The first task was to go forth into the great valley of 
Nemea, and slay the terrible Nemean lion. 
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For a long time this creature had infested the valley, and 
each morning had devoured the children of the people. 

"Bring me the skin of the Hon," had been the cruel 
cousin's conrnaand; and bravely, though sad at heart, the 
6 hero had set forth. 

It was a fierce, hard fight; clubs and arrows had no elGfect 

upon the thick, hard hide of the lion; and in vain would 

Hercules have contended had he not thrown down his 

weapons, and, marching straight up to the roaring foe, 

10 seised him by the jaws and strangled him. 

"I will carry to my cousin," said Hercules, "not only the 

hide, but the whole animal." And so, throwing the lion 

across his shoulder, Hercules carried him home in victory. 

From the hide the brave hero made a mantle for himself, 

15 and frorii that time on wore it always as a token of his own 

first great victory. 

Angry at his success, the cousin sent Hercules out at once 
upon a second labor. In the swamps of Argos, there dwelt 
in the slimy waters a horrible, nine-headed creature, called 
20 by the people the Hydra. 

Of these nine heads, one was immortal; and, moreover, 
until that was struck off, two would grow in the place of 
each one that fell beneath the club. 
"Very well," said Hercules, "if that is the effect of the 
52 club upon you, I will try another means;" and so, holding 
the terrible Hydra with all his force, he burned off the 
eight heads; and seizing the immortal one, he thrust it 
under a great mountain, where, able neither to die nor to 
get free, it writhes and roars even to this day. 
30 Again Hercules was sent forth — this time to the labor 
of cleaning the floors of the filthy Augean stables, where 
hundreds of cattle had been stalled for thirty years. 
"And this," said the cousin, "is to be done in a day." 
Hercules went to the stables and looked. Fifty men could 
35 not have performed the task in a year! But with Hercules 
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there was no such word as- fail. He stood in the great door- 
way and looked out across the fields. There lay the waters 
of the beautiful sparkling River Peneus. 

"Turn the waters of the river through the stable," whis- 
5 pered some good voice; and Hercules went to work. In a 
few hours a great ditch was dug, and through it, straight 
into the stable, rushed the rapid current of the river. How 
it rushed, and roared, and foamed, covering the stable 
floor! And then, pouring forth itself and all the filth, it 

10 seethed out into the great meadows beyond. 

Next was given Hercules a task of a different nature; 
one requiring not strength but tact. 

In a far-off land dwelt the Amazons, a race of war-like 
women, who had great cities, were very powerful in combat, 

15 and who allowed no stranger within their gates. Now, 
the Queen of the Amazons owned a wonderful, magic 
girdle; this Hercules was sent to seize and bear away. 

No one knows how it was accomplished; but Hercules 
was admitted to the city of the Queen, and even to her royal 

20 palace. For many days he remained a guest in the city, 
feted and banqueted by his royal hostess. He even won 
from her the promise that when he went away he should 
wear the magic girdle for his own. But just here the Fates 
interfered; the Queen became suspicious of her guest, and 

25 fell upon him with her army of trained warriors. It was a 
terrible battle; but Hercules won the girdle, and away he 
flew across the plains and over mountains to his home, 
where he delivered the girdle to his cruel cousin. 

But no sooner had he reached home with the prize, than 

30 away he was hurried again — this time to slay the oxen 
of a terrible, three-headed monster who dwelt far away to 
the west, and who guarded the oxen by another two-headed 
monster as terrible as himself. On his way, when almost 
there, Hercules came upon a great mountain of rock which 

35 impeded his progress. He had neither time nor inclina- 
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tion to scale it, nor even to go around it. What more likely, 
then, that he should grasp it in his mighty hands, tear it 
asunder, and pass through! 

This he certainly did; and there to this day the two great 
6 rocks stand — the Pillars of Hercules — guarding the en- 
trance right and left, and forming the Straits of Gibraltar. 

But of them all, the most wonderful was our hero's suc- 
cess in reaching the garden of the Hesperides and securing 
the golden apples of Juno. 
10 Now, many brave youths had gone in search of these 
golden apples, but the tree was guarded by a dragon so 
fierce that no one had ever dared go near it. 

''I will find this tree," said Hercules, the young giant, 
"and I will kill this dragon and bring back the apples." 
16 " Many brave youths have said that," thought the people; 
"but the dragon is very terrible to look upon." 

**I'm not afraid," laughed Hercules. And, throwing his 
cloak of lion skin over his shoulders he started forth with 
his great club upon his journey. 
20 Up and down mountains Hercules traveled, over hills 
and plains, across great rivers, until at last he reached the 
land beyond the setting sun. 

*^ Where is the tree that bears the golden apples?" cried 
Hercules, seeing afar off a great giant. 
25 *Xome across the sea and I will tell you," shouted the 
giant. 

"I am coming," shouted Hercules; and with two or 
three great strides, Hercules had crossed the water. 

'^What is this great round ball you carry upon your 
30 back?" asked Hercules as he came near. 

**This great round ball is the earth," answered the giant. 

"Then you must be the giant Atlas," cried Hercules. 

"That is my name," said the giant. 

"I have heard of you," answered Hercules, "and I am 
36 glad to see you. There are wonderful stories told of you 
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in my country; and I have often wished I might chance to 
find you in my journeys to distant countries." 

"Who are you, pray?'' asked Atlas, shifting the earth 
over upon his other shoulder that he might see his bold 
6 guest more plainly. 

"I? I am Hercules,'' shouted our hero. 

** Hercules ! Hercules ! Are you the Hercules that was a 
giant in strength even when a baby?" cried Atlas. **Are 
you the Hercules that has performed the Great Labors? 
10 "Indeed, young man, your fame has reached me even 
in this far-off land. But, brave as you have been, you will 
never find the golden apples." 

"Why?" asked Hercules. 

"Because," answered Atlas, "no one can enter that 
15 garden but myself. But if you will take this great ball 
upon your shoulders, I will go and get the apples for you. 
I shall be very glad of a little rest and change." 

So Hercules took the earth upon his shoulders, and away 

Atlas ran towards the far-off garden. How heavy the 

20 earth grew! "I can never hold it! O dear!" And the 

earth rolled back and forth from one shoulder to the other. 

" O dear ! O dear," cried the people on the earth. "How 
the earth rocks and rolls! There' must be a terrible earth- 
quake!" 
25 Soon Atlas returned, bearing in his hand three golden 
apples. "Ha, ha, ha!" he laughed. "How do you like 
to carry the earth?" 

"O hurry!" groaned Hercules, "my back will break!" 
"O no!" laughed Atlas, "I am not coming back. Ha! ha! 
30 good-bye!" and away he ran up the hillside. 

"Comeback!" shouted Hercules. "At least you might 
help me to put my lion skin across my shoulder for the earth 
to rest upon." 

"O yes! I will do that," shouted Atlas, coming towards 
36 Hercules. 
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Now Atlas was not very bright. Such very heavy people 
usually are stupid; and as he came near, laughing all the 
while at his own escape, Hercules, quick as a flash of light- 
ning, rolled the earth over on to the shoulders of Atlas, 
5 seized the golden apples, and flew away. 

''Such dreadful earthquakes as there have been," said 

the people to Hercules when he had reached his home again. 

Whole cities have been laid flat. But Hercules held up the 

golden apples, and the people forgot all about their troubles, 

10 so glad were they to see the apples. 

"How did you get them?" the people asked. Hercules 
did not answer, and the people never knew. 

Then there was the famous encounter with Antaeus, the 
son of Mother Earth, and whose strength could not be over- 
is come so long as he stood upon the ground. 

Many and many a brave youth had fought with him; 
but never had Antaeus been even harmed. 

Now Hercules would have been quite willing to have es- 
caped from this giant; but Antaeus saw him passing through 
20 his territory and shouted to him to come and contend for 
his life, as, indeed, it was his custom to shout to every 
unfortunate that chanced to come within hearing of his 
mighty voice. 

There was no escape; and Hercules would not play the 
25 coward by taking to flight. 

Accordingly the two faced each other. Over and over 
they rolled; sometimes one, sometimes the other, seemed 
victorious; but at last the bright mind of the hero per- 
ceived that every time Antaeus was thrown to the ground, 
30 he arose with strength redoubled. "We will see," said 
Hercules; and, rushing upon the giant, he seized him by 
the waist and lifted him high in the air. 

How the old giant kicked and howled! But Hercules 

only held him all the more tightly, and very soon the 

36 thunderous tones grew weaker and weaker; the kicking 
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ceased; and the great Antaeus gave himself up, a defeated, 
humbled creature; and never again did he seize upon 
mortals who passed through that part of the coimtry, 
challenging them to a battle in which there was for them 

6 no hope of victory. 

So passed the life of the Greeks' favorite hero; and when 
at length the time came for him to die, Jupiter, descending 
from Olympus with his golden chariot of winged horses, 
wrapped him in a shining cloud, and bore him to the home 

10 of the gods. There he was met by the beautiful cupbearer, 
Hebe, who gave him to drink of the immortal wine; and 
he became henceforth one of the gods, and dwelt forever 
among them upon the Ol3mipic Mount. 

NOTES 

261:28 Nemea. A valley and city in the northern part of Ar- 
golis, Greece. 

262:31 Augean stables. These were the stables of Augeas, a 
king of Elis, Greece, and one of the Argonauts. 

263:3 Peneus. The principal river of Elis, in ancient Greece. 

264: 8 Hesperides, The maidens who guarded the golden apples 
which Gaea (Earth) had caused to grow as a marriage gift for Jimo. 

265: 9 Juno, The wife of Jupiter and queen of heaven. In 
Greek mythology, she was known as Hera. 

266: 23 Fates, Three goddesses who presided over the birth and 
life of mankind. They were Clotho, who held the distaff; Lachesis, 
who drew out the thread of human life, and Atropsis, who cut off the 
thread. 

VOCABULARY 

Antaeus (an-te'us) Hercules (her'ku-lez) 

Augean (a'je-an) Hesperides (hes-per'i-dez) 

Gibraltar (ji-br^l'tar) Nemea (ne'me-a) 

Hebe (he'be) Peneus (pe-ne'us) 



THE RACE OF ATALANTA 

Never was there a maiden so free and happy, so tall and 
straight and handsome. All her life had she dwelt in the 
forests and followed the chase, as brave and daring as any 
youth, and as unfailing with her arrows as Diana herself. 
6 Many a youth loved her and longed to win her to grace 
his home; but the Oracle had said, *'Nay, nay, Atalanta; 
never marry; a terrible fate awaits you if you do." 

And so, when the youths came to her, rather than that 
they should count her heartless, she would say, "There 
10 is but one condition upon which I can hear your prayer. 
First, you must race with me. Such is my fate. If you 
outrun me, then will I give up my free life and come to 
dwell with you. If you fail to outrun me, then you 
must surrender up your life; such is the decree of the 
15 gods." 

And many a youth, so beautiful was she, had accepted 
her challenge; but, alas! brave lads though they were, 
none had succeeded in outrunning the fleet-footed Atalanta. 

But one day a youth came to her, so tall and brave and 
20 beautiful that her heart was touched. "It is a shame," 
thought she, "that such a noble life as this should be 
wasted." 

Still what could she do. Never would it be acceptable 
either to gods or men that she should make an exception. 
25 "I know the risk I take," said Hippomenes; "but I am 
ready." 

It was with a heart as sad as her free heart could be, that 
Atalanta prepared for this contest. 

But in Hippomenes' heart there was only hope and 

268 
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courage. Already he had prayed to Venus, the goddess of 
love, and had offered rich sacrifices upon her altars. 

"I will give you aid," the goddess had answered. *'Take 
these three golden apples from the far-off gardens of the 
5 Hesperides; and as you run, drop them, one at a time, that 
Atalanta may be tempted to stop to gather them.'' 

And so Atalanta and Hippomenes took their places before 
the king. 

At a signal each bounded forward even like the wild 
10 forest deer. 

On, on they sped, so light of foot, it was but as the 
sweeping by of a western wind. 

The shouts of the people rent the air and cheered them 
on. 
15 'Courage! Courage!" they cried. 

'^ Haste! haste!" 

''Don't lose your speed! Don't lose your speed!" 

''On! on!" 

''You gain! You gain! You gain on Atalanta!" 
20 "She's won! she's won!" 

"On, on, Atalanta! He gains! he gains!" 

Thus did the shouts of the people mingle. 

But Hippomenes' strength was failing. 

"Now, now," said Venus, "throw the apple!" 
25 And out it rolled beneath Atalanta's flying feet. Its 
rich color shone in the light. It was beautiful. Who could 
resist so rare a prize? And Atalanta stooped to reach the 
apple. 

"Hippomenes with one great effort leaped forward, and 
30 for one moment shot ahead. But soon again Atalanta 
was abreast of him. 

"Again! Throw another," whispered Venus, who heard 
the heavy heaving of Hippomenes' breath. 

"On! On!" 
35 "Atalanta!" 
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" Hippomenes ! " shouted the crowd of people, wild with 
excitement. 

"The third apple! Now! Quick!" whispered Venus; 
and out rolled the last of the three golden apples. 

6 Again Atalanta stooped to gather the wonderful fruit. 
It was one second lost. On, on the racers flew; and with 
one last boimd, one last summoning of strength, Hip- 
pomenes fell prostrate upon the goal — Atalanta one half 
leap behind. 

10 How the people cheered! And the king himself, glad 
in his heart for the beautiful youth, arose and swung his 
sceptre and summoned the servants of the palace to pre- 
pare a feast in honor of the victor. 
But alas for Atalanta! The Oracle will not be defied. 

16 And so it came about that, the ire of Venus being aroused 
because the happy youth and maiden forgot for a time their 
benefactor, she sent a heavy punishment upon them. 

In the midst of their happiness, a terrible change began 
to creep over them; their beauty, their grace, failed. Their 

20 tall, handsome forms sank lower and lower to the earth; 
their fair skins grew tough and hairy; and alas! they stood 
at last before each other transformed from human beings 
to wretched beasts — brave, though, even now — and, 
as lion and lioness, they lived to drag, for many a year, the 

25 golden chariot of Cybele. 

NOTES 

268: 4 Diana. The Roman goddess of hunting, the moon god- 
dess. In Greek mythology she was known as Artemis. 

270:25 Cybele. The mother of the Ol5nnpian gods. She was 
known in Greek mythology as the ** Great Mother of the Gods." 

VOCABULARY 

Atalanta (at-a-lan'ta) Hippomenes (hip-pom'e-nez) 

Cybele (sib'e-le) 



JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

The two little children of the king of Thessaly were 
playing in the broad, sunny fields. They were not very 
happy children, for their mother had been sent away into a 
distant land, and little care had they now that she was gone. 

6 The poor mother, fearing that her children would fare 
ill indeed with no one but their cruel father to look after 
them, prayed to the good Minerva to save them from their 
sad fate. 

Minerva, always glad to lend her aid and to comfort the 

10 suffering, promised that she would find the children, and 
rescue them if she found them illy used. 

It was on the morning of the great feast day that she 
found them; they were out in the sunny fields at play, but 
himgry and neglected. 

15 **Poor children!" said Minerva; and instantly there 
appeared in the field close by a young sheep, upon whose 
back a golden fleece shone like the sunlight. It seemed 
a most playful sheep, for it ran towards the children, and 
leaped and frolicked with them as if inviting them to play. 

20 ** Let's climb upon its back, sister Helle," said the boy 
Phrixos. "Perhaps the sheep will carry us across the 
fields." 

"Dear sheep!" said Helle, patting its woolly head; and 
then the children climbed upon its back, Phrixos in front 

25 and Helle clinging close to him behind. 

Now this was just what the sheep — or Minerva, we 
should say, since it was she in disguise — wanted the chil- 
dren to do; for away in a far country there was a good king 
to whom Minerva meant to take the children. 
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"On, on the sheep sped. It was great fun, the children 
thought; but by and by they reached a great body of water. 
It was like an ocean, so the children thought, and poor 
little Helle began to tremble with fear. 
5 "Hold tight!" cried Phrixos; but Helle was so little 
and was so frightened she could not hold; and before the 
sheep had reached the opposite shore the child lay in the 
bottom of the sea, and many a sea n3miph was bending 
over her in pity that so beautiful a child should have come 
10 to so sad an end. . 

Poor Phrixos, clinging with aU his might to the shining 

wool, called upon the gods to save him from Helle's fate; 

and long before the sun had risen in the far-off east again, 

the sheep had borne the lad safely even into the very palace 

16 of the good king. 

"What have we here?" cried the king, amazed at the 
sudden appearance of his strange guests. 

Poor little Phrixos, trembling with fright, burst into 

tears. "Don't cry, little boy," said the king kindly. 

20 "Come to me and tell me whence you came, poor child." 

Then Phrixos told his wonderful story, and the kind 

king, moved to tears of pity, gathered the little fellow up 

in his arms and bade him think no more about the past, 

but to take up his home in the new kingdom into which 

25 he had been borne. "I have no son of my own, Phrixos," 

said the king, "and you shall dwell with me here in our 

golden palace; you shall be as my own son, and the people 

shall call you Prince. By and by you will be a great man 

— king, perhaps — and shall be famed throughout the 

30 land." 

Little Phrixos was comforted by the good king's kind 

words, and could he but have had his little sister with him 

again, would have been very happy. 

The king ordered the golden fleece to be cut from the 

35 sheep and to be hung in a grand hall in the palace, where 
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every one, in all the years to come, might see it and be 
reminded of the wonderful manner in which the little 
prince had been brought into the palace of the king. 

The golden fleece, so precious did it seem in the sight 
6 of the king, was guarded by a huge dragon that slept neither 
day nor night, so eager was it lest an opportunity for de- 
vouring a hero should be lost to it. 

Now, there were kings in the country who envied the 
possessor of this golden fleece his good fortime, and every 
10 year some daring youth, desirous of fame, would attempt 
to overcome this dragon and carry away the golden fleece. 
But alas for the youths! A hundred had already found 
themselves helpless before the terrible creature, and never 
one of them had ever returned to tell even the story of his 
15 adventure. 

But the Fates had decreed that the fleece should be car- 
ried away, nevertheless; and at last a youth grew up, whose 
mission it was to overcome the dragon. 

The youth's name was Jason; and when he came for the 
20 first time into the presence of King Pelias, the king turned 
pale and nearly fainted with terror. 

"What is it?" asked Jason, innocently. 

"One sandal! one sandal!" groaned the courtiers, look- 
ing down at his feet. 
25 "Yes; I lost the other in crossing the river," said.Jason. 

"But there is a prophecy," said the people, "that our 
king shall be dethroned by a one-sandaled man." 

"Never mind," said Jason, laughing; "I have no wish 
to dethrone your king, and have not come for any such 
30 purpose. I am only a youth just from school, where I have 
been taught for years by the good Centaur Chiron. He has 
taught me to be brave, but he has not taught me to take 
from kings their kingdoms." 

These were fair words, and the people easily accepted 
35 them. The king, however, was doubtful. "I will rid 
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myself of this youth,^*' he said to himself; *^I shall be far 
safer." 

So one day he called Jason into his presence and said 
to him, *' You are a brave youth. No youth so brave has 
6 ever come into our country. Surely so brave a youth as 
you must long for adventure." 

*'I do," answered Jason. 

'^Have you heard of the golden fleece?" asked the king. 

'^I have," answered Jason. *'Do you will that I go to 
10 seek it?" 

''I do will so," was the king's brief reply. Jason caught 

the wicked gleam in the king's eye, but made no reply, only 

bowed low before the throne. For this was the manner, 

in those days, with which to receive and accept a royal 

15 command. 

"You shall have my throne and my sceptre," said the 
king most foolishly, hardly knowing what he said, in his 
wild delight that he was to be free from the dangerous 
youth; for he knew — or thought he knew — that no 
20 youth, however brave, could overcome this dreadful 
dragon, whose fiery breath, even when afar off, was like 
a scorching blast. 

So Jason went out from the king; and calling many 
brave youths to join him, they built a wonderful vessel 
25 and named it the Argo, 

Upon its prow was fastened a beautiful figure, carved 

from the branches of the Talking Oak, a magic tree whose 

prophecies were never known to fail. The figure still held 

in its carved beauty the power to speak, and many a 

30 goodly warning did it grant the brave youth, Jason. 

At last the ship was finished; the carved image was in 

place, and at the oars and upon the decks sat the bravest 

company of youths, that Greece could gather. Proud 

indeed was Jason of his company, and sure in his heart 

35 was he of success and glory. 
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It was a long voyage; but the time passed most happily, 
and in due time the vessel grated upon the shores of the 
kingdom the youths were seeking. 

Fancy the surprise of the possessor of the golden fleece 
5 when, an hour later, there came into his presence, a hand- 
some, daring youth, who said, **I have come, good king, for 
the golden fleece." 

Records do not tell us what the king said. Perhaps he 
was so amazed he could say nothing; but we know that 
10 Jason succeeded in his undertaking, and in due time sped 
back to his ship, sprang on board, and, seizing an oar, whis- 
pered, "Hurry, hurry, good youths, hurry!" 

It had been a terrible task and none but the bravest of 
youths would have had the courage to try. For first there 
16 had been the brazen bulls, which he must tame and make 
to draw the plow — terrible creatures were they with their 
breath of belching fire. Then must he plant the plowed 
furrows with the teeth of the dragon, even as Cadmus had 
done so long ago. From these teeth armed soldiers had 
20 sprung up, whole armies of them, every one of which must 
be slain before the sun went down. 

But in both tasks Jason had succeeded; and then, 

because she admired the valor of the youth, the daughter 

of the king had pitied the sad fate that must befall him 

25 should he approach the dragon-guarded fleece, and had 

come to his aid. 

"Here," said she, "is a vial of magic liquid. Go bravely 
into the presence of the dragon; and when he opens his 
great jaws to devour you, throw this into his cavernous 
30 mouth. Even he cannot withstand its magic. He will 
at once roll over, lash his great tail, and fill the air for miles 
aroimd with his terrible roar." 

Thus, then, did the youth succeed in his daring venture, 
and bear away the golden fleece. 
35 "You promised me your kingdom," said Jason to old 
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King Pelia., when he had appeared with the sinning ma^s 
of wool. The old king scowled and clenched his sceptre in 
his hands. Never had he dreamed the youth would suc- 
ceed; but here he stood, before the throne, claiming his 

6 reward. 

"Yes, yes, you promised!" shouted the courtiers, who 
were proud of the brave youth and not over-fond of the 
old king. 
Then the king came down from his throne and placed 

10 his sceptre in the hands of Jason. "Useless, useless is it," 
said he, "to contend against the will of the Fates. What 
they decree, that thing shall be in spite of kings or people." 

NOTES 

271:7 Minerva. The Roman goddess of wisdom. In Greek 
mythology she was known as Athene. 

272:2 Great body of water. After the drowning of Helle, this 
was known as the "Hellespont" — Sea of Helle. 

273 : 3 Centaur. The centaurs were half -men, half-horses, with 
the upper half of a man's body rising from the breast of a horse. 
Chiron was famous for his knowledge of music, medicine, and 
shooting. 

275: 18 Cadmus. The son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. He 
was said to be the founder of Thebes. 



VOCABULARY 

Argos (ar'gos) Jason (ja'son) 

Chiron (ki'ron) Pelias (pel'i-as) 



Helle (hel'e) 



A JAPANESE MYTH 

THE STORY OF SUSA-NO-0 

The people of the Far East as well as we of the West 
have their myths and legends of the creation of the world, 
of gods and goddesses, and of national heroes of a great 
mythical past. Japan especially is very rich in such 

5 literature. Her early history abounds in traditions of a 

golden era, and of their heaven-born descent. Many of 

these legends their poets and seers have lovingly recorded 

in their ^'NihongV^ or 'Xhronicles of Nippon." 

They tell us that in the long distant past there stood one 

10 day on the great rainbow of heaven, fittingly termed by 
them the Mystic Floating Bridge, the great god Izanami and 
his consort, the goddess Izanagi. Long they peered into the 
vasty depths beneath and wondered, for they were intent on 
crossing the mystic bridge. Of what substance was the great 

15 void? Of what were the mysterious depths? Nothing 
daimted, Izanami, grasping his great jeweled spear, which 
could reach all space, thrust it downward. It descended 
into water. Again, he thrust. Again he found water; 
water all around. But on raising his spear for the third 

20 time, a drop of jeweled water fell from it. The water 
spread upon the waters below, gradually it thickened, and, 
lo! it became an island — the Island of Japan! 

Upon this island the god and goddess could now descend. 
They foimd the land good, and here they settled and chil- 

25 dren were bom to them. 

Their first-born they named Ama-terasu; and she was 
so beautiful to look upon that when she grew up they sent 

277 
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her back over the Floating Bridge that she might become 
the sun goddess and make the earth happy by her glorious 
sunshine. Their second child, a boy, was not as fair as 
his sister, but his melancholy beauty was such that they 
6 also sent him back to their old home in the heavens, 
that he might add to the beauty of the sky with his silver 
radiance. They named him Tsuk-^i or the moon god. 

But, alas! like all earthly children, even this heavenly 
brother and sister soon quarreled; and Ama-terasu, the 

10 eldest, denounced her younger brother saying, "Thou art 

a wicked god, and I will not look upon thee face to face!" 

From that day on they dwelt apart, separated by a day 

and a night. 

And now, to Izanagi and Izanami was bom a third child, 

15 a boy of lusty proportions. So strong and self-willed was 
he even as a child, that they named him Susa-no-o, the 
Impetuous. And thus he grew up, reveling in his growing 
strength and brooking no control. After a while he be- 
came . jealous of his sister and brother dwelling in the 

20 heavens above, for to him was only left this Nether-world. 
In his sulky moods, or raging fits of temper, all feared him. 
The oceans roared in their menace, the very mountains 
seemed torn apart in the terrific tempests that overwhelmed 
earth and sky. 

25 Susa-no-o's parents at last were so much troubled by the 
continuous turmoil, that they decided to banish him to the 
Land of Yomi, on the uttermost confines of the Nether- 
world. Susa-no-o, however, had other plans. He could 
be meek and gentle if he tried. So one day, in his softest 

30 summer mood, he approached his parents saying, "I am 
willing to obey your behests and depart to the far-off land 
thou hast given me, but first I have one request to make. 
I would not leave my sister in wrath, and so before my de- 
parture I would ask your permission to visit her in her 

35 home in the high heavens." This apparently harmless 
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request was granted, and Susa-no-o, in a great cloud, amidst 
much commotion on sea and land, disappeared among the 
clouds. Ama-terasu, hearing the thimder and roll of the 
heavens, knew at once that it must be her wicked brother 

5 approaching into her domain. Alarmed she ask^d her- 
self, "Can he be coming with any good intentions? He 
must be designing to rob me of my realm. This kingdom 
had been given to me by our parents, and his domain has been 
assigned to him. Why, then, does he come troubling me? " 

10 Alarmed, Ama-terasu began to prepare for war. She 
tied her hair into knots and hung jewels upon it, and wound 
aroimd her wrists "an august string of five hundred Yasaka 
jewels." She presented a very gorgeous appearance when 
in addition she slung over her back "a tliousand-arrow 

15 quiver and a five-hundred-arrow quiver," and protected 
her arms with pads to deaden the recoil of the bowstring. 
Having thus arrayed herself for deadly combat, she brand- 
ished her bow, grasped her sword-hilt, and stamped on the 
ground till she had made a hole sufl&ciently large to serve 

20 as a fortification. 

All this elaborate preparation, however, was in vain. 
Susa-no-o was in another mood, and adopting the manner 
of a penitent, he said, "From the beginning, my heart 
has not been black. But as, in obedience to the stern 

25 behest of our parents, I am about to depart forever to the 
Nether-land, how could I bear to go without having seen 
face to face thee my elder sister? It is for this reason that 
I have traversed the clouds and mists and have come 
hither from afar. I am surprised that my elder sister 

30 should, at such a time, put on so stem a countenance." 

Ama-terasu regarded these remarks with a certain 

amoimt of suspicion. Susa-no-o's sudden filial piety 

and Susa-no-o's well known ferocity were not easily to 

be reconciled. She permitted him to remain, however. 

35 But Susa-no-o's good behavior was a very short-lived 
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affair indeed. It happened that Ama-terasu and her 
maidens had made a number of excellent rice-fields in 
heaven. Some were narrow and some were long, and Ama- 
terasu was justly proud of these fields. No sooner had she 

s sown the seed in the spring than Susa-no-o broke down the 
divisions between the plots, and in the autumn tore up with 
his storms the very surface of heaven. 

Another day when he saw his sister with her maidens 
in the sacred Weaving Hall, weaving the garments of the 

10 gods, he smashed a hole through the roof and flung down 
a flayed horse. Ama-terasu was so frightened that she 
accidentally wounded herself with the shuttle. Extremely 
angry at this last insult, she determined to leave her abode; 
so, gathering her shining robes about her, she crept down 

15 the blue sky, entered a cave, fastened it seciurely, and 
there dwelt in seclusion. 

Now the world was in darkness, and the alternation 
of night and day was unknown. When this dreadful 
catastrophe had taken place the Eighty Myriads of Gods 

20 assembled together on the bank of the River of Heaven 
and discussed how they might best persuade Ama-terasu 
to grace heaven once more with her shining glory. 

After much discussion and sundry divinations with a 
deer's leg-bone in a fire made of the sacred cherry bark, 

25 the gods fashioned a munber of tools, with bellows and 
forges. With these they made some beautiful musical 
instruments. This done, they welded together a mirror 
from the stars of heaven; and, not content, they gathered 
the sweetest singing birds from the Eternal Land, and 

30 diamonds and pearls from the far ends of earth. 

When all was ready, the Eighty Myriads of Gods came 
down to the rock cavern where the sim goddess was hidden, 
and here prepared an elaborate entertainment. 
Knowing Ama-terasu's love of the beautiful, they hung 

35 the precious jewels on the upper branches of the True 
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Sakaki Tree that grew near the cave, and on a lower branch, 
near the door, they placed the wondrous mirror. 

Then from every side arose the sweetest singing of birds, 
accompanied by the most heavenly music. But this was 

5 only the prelude to what was to come. Uzume, the danc- 
ing goddess, then stepped to the front. With song and 
laughter she at once began some of her most bewitching 
dances, and so enthralled were they by her actions, that 
the gods began to roar with laughter and join in the merry 

10 dance. 

Such extraodinary noise, with such laughter and singing, 

soon aroused the curiosity of Ama-terasu and her maidens, 

for they had been very lonely and miserable in their cave. 

Soon Ama-terasu could stand it no longer, and coyly 

15 peeped out of her rock door. The mirror was in front 
of her! Who could that beautiful maiden be that seemed 
more beautiful than she? Stepping nearer to see her own 
reflection, she stepped clear of the cave door; and the 
gods, who had been watching for this opportunity, im- 

20 mediately closed it behind her. Once more the world 
became golden with her presence; once more she was 
persuaded to dwell in the Plain of High Heaven, and the 
heavens and the earth rejoiced. 



SuSA-NO-O AND THE DrAGON 

After the commotion and turmoil of the Creation, we 
25 learn that Susa-no-o wandered upon the earth for many 
years. 

One day, while approaching the River Hi, among the 

mountains if Idzumo, he was much disturbed by the soimds 

of weeping. It was so unusual in those days to hear any 

30 weeping or moaning, except such noise as he himself made, 

that he instantly set out in search of the cause. 
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In a deep valley, surrounded by mountains, he soon 
came upon an old man and woman moaning over a beauti- 
ful girl. They were fondly caressing her, yet were bidding 
her a tearful farewell. \^ 

6 Susa-no-o, greatly surprised at their actions, asked them, 
"Why this weeping? Why are you leaving this beautiful 
child alone among these dark mountains?'' 

"Alas!" replied the old man, "I am Ashi, a god of 
this lower earth, and this is my wife, Tena. The child 

10 is our daughter, the Princess Inada. She is the last one 
we have. Eight beautiful daughters, and all gone but 
her, devoured by the many-headed dragon! And now 
we must lose her! The time for the return of the dreadful 
monster approaches, and now we shall be left childless." 

15 Susa-no-o listened to their sad story with amazement; 

but seeing that the maiden was extremely fair to look 

upon, he offered to stay and slay this dreadful monster, 

if, in return, Ashi would give Inada id him in marriage. 

"Who are you," the old man asked, "that talk so bravely 

20 of slaying the eight-headed dragon?" 

"I am Susa-no-o," he replied, "the son of the great 
Izanami, and I fear neither monster nor demon of this 
earth!" 
Assured by his courageous bearing, they gladly assented 

26 to such a suitor, and promised him Inada if he could save 
her. 

Gladly he entered upon the contest. But first to make 
sure that the beautiful maiden should be unharmed in 
the great struggle, he changed her into a many-toothed 

30 comb, and secreted the comb carefully amidst the locks 
of his hair. 

Now, knowing of the greed of all monsters and demons, 
he bade the old couple gather all the rice from the fields 
around, and with it brew a large quantity of the strongest 

35 sake. Then getting eight enormous tubs, he proceeded 
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to fill them all with the liquor, and carefully placed them 
in the direct path of the monster. 

Soon a blackness overspread the sky. The monster was 
approaching! In its vastness it seemed to be the length 

5 of eight hills and eight valleys. Eight hideous heads 
protruded from its body, lit up with eyes fiery red, "like 
winter-cherry." On its back grew gnarled firs and cypress 
trees, while eight slimy tails spread destruction in all the 
valleys around. Slowly the dreadful thing crawled on- 

10 ward, peering into every hollow; then suddenly smelling 
the aromatic sake, with the speed of wild horses, it seemed 
to lunge forward, and never stopped till each head was 
buried deep in a tub of liquor. It drank and drank, till 
gorged with the strong drink, it lay helpless in a drunken 

15 stupor. 

Now was Susa-no-o's opportunity. Taking his ten-span 
sword, with a mighty blow he slashed off each head, and 
in his fury he proceeded to hack the monster to pieces. 
In slashing at one of the tails, his own good sword was 

20 broken. It had struck something that seemed to flash 

fire. Stooping down to see what it was he had struck, 

he drew forth another sword, more beautiful than his own, 

one that seemed to have belonged to the gods of heaven. 

Girding on his new heaven-sent sword, with Inada now 

25 at his side, for he had quietly converted her into a beautiful 

maiden again, Susa-no-o returned to Ashi, that he might 

fittingly celebrate his marriage with the beautiful princess, 

for hereafter all could live in peace and content. 

At his death Susa-no-o left his sword to his descendants, 

3C admonishing them ever to wield it for the good of their 
country. And to this day it is one of the most cherished 
possessions of the Japanese. 

— E. N orris (Adapted) 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

What m)rths and legends of the creation of the world do you know 
of? 

What was the "Mystic Floating Bridge" of Japanese mythology? 

Who were Izanami and Izanagi? 

What is the mjrthical story of the formation of Japan? 

What is the Japanese story of the sun goddess and the moon god? 

How did Susa-no-o differ from the other two children of Izanagi 
and Izanami? 

What do you think was represented by Susa-no-o in Japanese 
mythology? 

What was the "Nether-world"? 

What did Susa-no-o's parents decide to do with him? 

How did he behave then? 

What did he say to his parents? 

How did Ama-terasu know Susa-no-o was approaching her domain? 

What did she do? 

Was there need for all this preparation? 

What did Susa-no-o say to his sister? 

How did she regard his remarks? 

What did Susa-no-o do to cause Ama-terasu and her maidens to 
leave heaven? 

How was the world affected by the departure from heaven of 
Ama-terasu? 

What did the Eighty Myriads of Gods do? 

How did the gods succeed in getting the sun goddess to come out 
of the cave? 

What change came over the world after she went back to dwell 
in heaven? 

What heroic deed did Susa-no-o perform? 

VOCABULARY 

Ama-terasu (am-a-ter-a'su) Izanami (e-za-na'me) 

Ashi (ash'e) Sake (sa'ke) 

Inada (e-na'da) Susa-no-o (sti-sa'no-o) 

Izanagi (e-za-na-ge) Uzume (u-zu'ma) 



THE STORY OF SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 

The story of Sohrab and Rustum is only an episode in 
the Persian epic, the "5AaA-iVawaA/' or "Books of the 
King," which is to Persia what the ^' Nihelungen Lied^' 
is to CJennany. Its author was a learned Arabian scholar, 

6 named Abul Casim Mansur, born about 941 b. c. The 
Sultan of Persia wished an epic to be written that should 
celebrate the legendary heroes of Persia, and a contest of 
poets was arranged, that one might be chosen for the task. 
At one of these contests Abul improvised so successfully 

10 that the name of Firdusi (Paradise) was bestowed upon 
him, because, as the Sultan said, he had made the court a 
paradise. 

Firdusi won the appointment, and for thirty years he 
labored at his task. He wrote sixty thousand verses and 

15 for each verse had been promised a gold piece, with which 
he intended to build a dike for his native town of Tus. 
Acfcordingly, when the payment was made in silver, the 
angry poet sent back the gift with scorn and for many years 
lived a wandering life. At last in his old age he returned 

20 to his native town to die, and as his body was borne out 
of the town, the camels of the repentant Sultan entered, 
bearing the promised gold. As a tribute to the poet's 
memory, the great stone dike of Tus was built with the 
gold. 

25 The original story of Sohrab and Rustum was as follows: 

Once, while the great Persian hero, Rustum, was hunting 

near the borders of Turan, some young men of the province 

stole away his famous horse, Ruksh. In great wrath, 

Rustum* went to the king in the city of Samangan^ who 
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received him kindly and restored his horse. Here he was 
entertained with royal splendor and fell in love with the 
beautiful princess, Tahminah. After their marriage, how- 
ever, Rustum's adventurous spirit revived and he departed 

5 in search of fresh conquests, leaving his bride an amulet 
of onyx, which she was to fasten upon their child to shield 
it from harm. If the child was a girl the amulet was to be 
worn in the hair, but if a boy, upon the arm. 

The child proved to be a son, but Tahminah feared that 

10 if Rustum heard of it he would take the boy from her, so 
she sent him word that it was a girl. The father took no 
more interest in the child, and the boy, who was named 
Sohrab, grew up a brave and fearless youth, like the great 
Rustum himself. Afrasiab, the Tartar King, conceived a 

15 great fancy for him and gave him a prominent place in his 
army, but Sohrab 's one desire was to find his father, who 
was Afrasiab's enemy. The crafty king hoped that when 
his Tartar hordes marched upon the kingdom of the Sultan, 
Kai Khosroo, Sohrab would unwittingly slay his mighty 

20 father, and thus the kingdom would fall a prey to its 
enemies. Therefore he concealed Rustum's presence in the 
Persian army from Sohrab. 

Great was the terror of the Persians at the approach of 
the Tartar army, especially since the Sultan had angered 

25 Rustum, who refused to fight, and sulked in his tent. At 
last, however, after the Sultan himself had asked pardon, 
and sent him rich gifts, Rustum prepared for the contest. 
When the two armies were face to face on the banks of the 
Oxus, Sohrab challenged Kai Khosroo to single combat, 

30 but he sent Rustum in his place. Both combatants felt 
a premonition of the true state of affairs, but the combat 
began, and they fought imtil sundown and they were both 
wearied out. In the night Sohrab sought Haman and de- 
manded to know whether his foe was the great Rustum or 

86 not But Haman pretended ignorance, and next" day the 
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battle was renewed. Again they fought until the day was 
done and another night they rested. 

When the day dawned Rustum rushed upon Sohrab 
and threw him to the earth with such force that his back 

5 was broken. He bore down his sword to kill him, when 
Sohrab cried: **I sped not forth for empty glory, but I 
went to seek my father, for my mother had told me by what 
tokens I should know him, and I perish for longing after 
him. And now have my pains been fruitless, for it hath 

10 not been given unto !ne to look upon his face. Yet I say 
unto thee, if thou shouldst become a fish that swimmeth in 
the depths of the ocean, if thou shouldst change into a star 
that is concealed in the farthest heaven, my father would 
draw thee forth from thy hiding place and avenge my death 

15 upon thee when he shall learn that the earth is become my 
bed. For my father is Rustum the Pehliva, and it shall 
be told unto him how that Sohrab, his son, perished in the 
quest after his face." Thereupon he showed Rustum the 
amulet and died. 

20 Rustum burned his tent, his throne and his anns, crying 
that his heart was ^*sick unto death," and bore his son's 
body to Seistan, where he placed it in a splendid tomb. 
Rustum never knew joy again and when the news reached 
Samangan, the old king tore his garments, and Tahminah, 

25 after mourning a year, died of grief. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is an "episode"? 

What is an "epic"? 

Why are the '^Sha-Namah^^ and the "Nibelungen Lied" epics? 

Do you know of any other poems that are epics? 

Explain "improvise." 

What is a "dike"? 

Why did Firdusi treat the gift of silver with scorn? 

What did Rustum do when his horse was stolen? 

What is an "amulet"? 
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What is "onyx"? 

Why did Tahmina send word to Rustum that the child was a girl? 

What was Sohrab's one desire? 

Who were the "Tartar hordes"? 

What did Afrasiab hope would happen? 

What did he do in order that this might come to pass? 

Why did the Persians especially fear the approach of the Tartar 
army? 

What did Kai Khosroo do? 

Did Sohrab feel that his foe might be the great Rustum? 

What did Sohrab say to his father when he bore down his sword 
to kill him? 

What did he mean by "perished in the quest after his face?" 

What effect did Sohrab's death have upon his father and mother 
and the old king? 

Read "Sohrab and Rustum" by Matthew Arnold, the great 
English poet. 

NOTES 

285: 16 Tms, In the Middle Ages, the capital of Khorasan, 
Persia. 

285: 27 Turan. In opposition to "Iran," the name of their own 
country, the Persians called the countries lying north of it Turan, 
and this name is still used as meaning Turkestan. 

286: 19 Kai Khosroo. The Persian name for Cyrus the Great, 
the founder of the Persian empire. 

286: 29 Oxus. The ancient name of the Amu Daria, the princi- 
pal river of Central Asia. 

287:22 Seistan. A region in eastern Persia and southwestern 
Afghanistan. 

VOCABULARY 

Afrasiab (a-fra-si-ab') Sha-Namah (sh^-nft-meO 

Firdusi (fir-du'-se) Sohrab (so'rab) 

Kai Khosroo (kl-kos-ro') Tahmina (ta-men' a) 

Ruksh (roksh) Turan (tu-ranO 

Rustum (rus'tum) Tus (toz) 



SIEGFRIED AND BRUNHILDE 

Far away in Isenland dwelt the marvelous Brunhilde, 
beauteous of form and face, and of wonderful strength; 
for the time had been when she had served even the great 
god Odin. 

6 A Valkyrie had she been; and often had she borne up- 
ward from the battlefield the dying warriors, to place them 
in the golden home of Odin — in Valhalla — whose outer 
dome is of pure gold, shining like the sun itself. Over this 
hall sits, ever watchful, a great white eagle, and at the 

10 doorway snarls ever the protecting wolf. 

But Brunhilde was wilful and oftentimes disobedient. 
More than once had she snatched her favored warriors 
from the doom of death, or had helped them on to unjust 
victory. Long had Odin's kindly soul borne with this 

15 wilful one; but the time came when, at his command, 
she fled from Gladsheim and wandered, deserted and alone, 
to Isenland. ' 

But so marvelous was her beauty and so great her 
strength, that in this new kindgom, all too soon she won 

20 the heart of the king and his liegemen, and was made by 
them princess of the realm. 

Angry indeed was Odin that this cruel, heartless one 
should so deceive the people of the earth world. **This 
shall not be,'' he said. "Let it be known that Odin 

25 henceforth decrees that she shall be stung with the thorn 
of deep sleep; and that for a long period she shall thus 
lie — not dead, but unable to do harm among the children 
of the earth. One day a prince shall come and wake her; 
but for a time let there be peace for those she dwells among." 

30 Accordingly a deep sleep fell upon Brunhilde — upon her 

289 
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and upon all about her; and around the palace Odin placed 
a magic circle of fire, through which none but a brave knight 
could make his way unharmed. 
For full one hundred years this deep sleep, this dense 

6 stillness, this hush of night rested upon the palace and upon 
all within its gates. Up around the city walls the trees 
and brush grew thick and tall, hiding the palace from the 
view of passers-by. Within the walls a dense forest reared 
its head; and all the world had forgotten that ever there 

10 had stood a city upon the spot. 

The silvery fountains ceased their playing; the brooks 
forgot to ripple; even the trees stood still, as if in fear to 
wake the sleepers with one rustle of their leaves. The 
birds chirped no more, nor sang their evening songs; the 

15 mother birds sat ever upon their nests, but the tiny eggs 
disclosed not the baby birds within their tiny shells; the 
king, the liegemen, the serving men and maids, all lay 
fast asleep; and around them, growing deeper, denser every 
day, the thorns, the ivies, and the mistletoe, climbed and 

20 clung; and burr and brake and brier, close matted, closed 
over the topmost palace spire. 

To find this wonderful palace, to wake this sleeping 
Brunhilde, was an honor held by Odin for our brave young 
knight Siegfried; for none so brave, so good, had lived in 

26 all the years Brunhilde slept. 

And so it came about that several years before, Siegfried, 
with cheerful eye, and with step far lighter-footed than the 
fox, came to these city walls. Up through the brush he 
climbed, discovering a city there beyond. 

30 With a leap he scaled the wall; and next, far off among 
the densest of the forest trees, he spied the palace. Up its 
golden steps he flew, into its outer hall where sleeping 
guardsmen lay; on, on, to the halls of state he hastened, 
where nodded still upon his throne the king and, close at 

36 hand, the steward. 
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At last to Brunhilde's side he came, and there he stood 
enrapt. **0 perfect form in perfect rest!" he whispered. 
Quicker and quicker beat his heart; his spirit fluttered 
like a lark; he stooped to kiss the beautiful lips — when lo, 
6 the charm is broken; the magic spell is snapped. In an 
instant all within the city walls awake. Old rusty clocks 
creak out the hour; the cattle rise and stretch their stiffened 
limbs. 

"Steward," quoth the king, "let us proceed at once 
10 with this affair of state." 

The trees rustled and bent and swayed as if before a 
storm; the birds broke into a flood of song. 

Brunhilde, too, awoke; and as her great brown eyes 

opened upon the Prince that knelt beside her couch, a 

15 sweet smile broke over her beautiful face — the sweetest 

smile, the most beautiful face, so Siegfried thought, that 

ever graced this earth below. 

But the birds of Odin came to him and whispered to him 

words of warning; and so, mounting his fiery steed, Sieg- 

20 fried rode away in quest of new adventure; and Brunhilde, 

now wide awake, resumed her place as Princess of the 

realm. 

Now strange as it may seem, and strange as it did seem 
to those that dwelt at Gunther's court, and had believed 
25 they knew^ him well, Gimther, when reminded that he 
should somewhere find a Princess to share his honor and 
his throne, proclaimed in tones most loud and firm, "Al- 
ready, my good liegemen, have I chosen one who shall, if 
words of mine may avail, share my throne and reign with 
30 me as Queen over this land of Burgundy." 

"It is well! It is well!" cried his courtiers, one and all. 
"And who, pray tell us, may this Princess be?" 

"There is but one in all the country round about shall 

share my honors in this land. > That one — listen, friends 

35 and courtiers — that one is Brunhilde — she who reigneth 
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over Isenland, and matcheth with her spear every warrior 
that would approach her." 

"Bnmhilde! Brunhilde!" cried the courtiers. "Brun- 
hilde!" cried Prince Siegfried, himself amazed. 
5 "And wherefore n6t Brunhilde?'' thundered Gunther. 
And when it was known the king was determined, no word 
of disfavor passed the lips of any within the court. Even 
Siegfried, who had no wish again to encounter the danger- 
ous Brunhilde, spoke only of the perils of the way, and of the 
10 fearful trial of skill to which it was her pleasure to put all 
those who sought her hand. 

**I care not for all these," was Gunther's reply. *' Rather 

would I beg, good Siegfried, that thou shouldst journey 

with me to the city of the Princess of great fame, and use 

15 thy arts and thy strength to help me in my trial of skill." 

"That will I do," answered Siegfried, "since thou art 

determined; for never do I shrink from a danger." 

"And as a reward, thou shalt have anything thou askest 

of me," answered Gunther. 

20 "Give me, then, on our return to Burgundy, thy fair 

sister Kriemhilde to share with me, even as Brunhilde 

shall share with you, my princely honor and my throne." 

"Klriemhilde shall be yours," was Gunther's answer; and 

at once preparations were made for departure into the land 

25 of Brunhilde. 

With an army of thirty thousand chosen warriors, with 
steeds of finest mettle the country could supply, with robes 
of silver and gold and richest crimson, Gunther and Sieg- 
fried set forth upon the Rhine. Wide was the sail unfurled, 
30 and speedily the vessel rowed out upon the open sea. 

Eleven days were they tossed upon the waters; but on 

the morning of the twelfth, the spires of the city of Isen- 

stein and the great black fortress where Brunhilde dwelt 

were full in view. 

35 To Siegfried alone was the coast familiar. "To whom, 
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good Prince," said Gunther, "does this vast country 

belong? Behold these granite citadels that frown down 

upon us from every cliiff!" 

'* These," said Siegfried, "mark the kingdom of Brun- 
shilde. Mistress of all these castles is she; and at that 

fortress, Isenstein, often it is her pleasure to dwell." 
"And now we near the shore. Listen all. On no 

condition is Brunhilde to be allowed to know my name nor 

whence I came. So long as in her court we remain, she 
10 must think of me as one of Gimther's many liegemen. 

Believe me, I have good reason for what I say." 

"It shall be as you wish," was Gunther's reply; and as 

he spoke, the pilot called, '' Land! " boats were lowered, and 

Gunther and his followers made their way to the city of 
15 Brunhilde. 

And now the Burgundian chiefs drew near the citadel, 

from the windows of which already throngs of beautiful 

maidens had flocked to see the strange people that had 

landed upon their shores. 
20 "Look, Siegfried, look!" cried Gunther. "Dost see 

that beautiful pearless one standing there in her snow-white 

robe? Ay, but if I can win her, that maiden shall be my 

bride." • 

"Well hast thou chosen, my good friend," was Siegfried's 
25 answer; "for that is none other than the beautiful Bnm- 

hilde whom you have come to win." 
"She is more beautiful than I had dreamed," sighed 

Gunther. "Let us make haste to present ourselves before 

her court." 
30 Now in all this time Bnmhilde had been eagerly watching 

the landing and the approach of the warriors. 
"There is one among them," said her council, "that hath 

the princely bearing of Siegfried. Let us receive him well, 

lest it should be he. With him is another — a king, 
35 perchance. There is a third in garments of deepest black; 
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stern and terrible is he to look upon. His keen eyes 
sparkle; and his temper, I ween, is fierce. And with him is 
a young and gentle knight, whose face and manner show 
him to be of noble birth. Surely, Bnmhilde, these are 
5 no common guests that seek thy shore." 

Straightway the haughty Bnmhilde called to her maids. 
"Bring forth," she cried, "my costliest robes. Array me 
in the richest colors, and add to these my rarest jewels and 
chains of reddest gold. 

10 **Now bid the stranger guests welcome to our hall of 
state," said she, when she had arrayed herself; and at once, 
without delay, Gunther, with Siegfried and Hagen and 
many another noble knight, entered, bowing reverently 
before their royal hostess. 

15 "Welcome, Siegfried," said she in tones as unlike to 
those of Kriemhilde as are the thunder bursts to the songs 
of singing brook. 

"My thanks, great Queen, that you should recognize 
and thus welcome me in the presence of my liege lord," 

20 said Siegfried, bowing low; "for this is Gunther, the Cham- 
pion King of the Rhinelands, and I, Siegfried, am his vas- 
sal. He comes, Bnmhilde, to win thy hand, that he may 
carry you to his noble country to share his throne, let 
whatever be the peril thou shalt impose upon him." 

25 "Siegfried a vassal!" cried Bnmhilde, a look of dis- 
appointment and chagrin sweeping over her noble face. 
"Then welcome, Gunther; and if thou art brave enough 
to try the games and tests of strength which it is my pleas- 
ure to put upon thee, and if success is thine, then I to the 

30 Rhinelands with thee to share thy honors and thy throne." 
"Make whatever conditions thou wilt, most glorious 
Queen; gladly will I join the games, ready, if I fail, to lay 
down my life at thy command." 

"Let there, then, be no delay," was Brunhilde's abrupt 

35 reply. "Bring me at once my trappings and my harness; 
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and my coat of mail, invulnerable to spear and lance, 

wrought by the Libyan artisans whose skill none dare defy." 

At once the armor was brought; a great circle was cleared, 

and seven hundred warriors placed in line to watch the 

5 game and judge the contest. 

Here the dread maiden took her place, bearing in one 
hand a shield, under the weight of which three men had 
groaned and staggered as they brought it forth; and in the 
other hand a spear which three strong men could scarcely 

10 drag across the courtyard. These Brunhilde waved to and 
fro, and tossed like feathers in the air. And now came 
twelve men, panting and sweating beneath the weight of 
the enormous rock which it pleased Brunhilde to make the 
test of Gunther's strength. 

15 Seeing this, Siegfried hastened to the bark in which they 
had crossed the angry seas, and threw about him the 
Tarnkappe, which so long ago he had wrested from the 
dwarf of Nibelung. 

Concealed thus beneath the folds of his invisible cloak, 

20 he hurried to Gunther's side, whispering in his ear words 
of cheer and assurance of success. *^It is I, Siegfried, that 
stands beside you. Give me your shield, and follow thou 
my words. Fear not. Use thou thine arms as if to receive 
and hurl back the mighty rock; but I will do the work." 

25 First, Brunhilde cast her spear — the spear under which 
three men had staggered — and with such force did it 
whizz through the air that both Gunther and Siegfried 
were cast to the ground. The blood gushed forth from 
Siegfried's wound, and but for the Tarnkappe sad would 

30 have been the fate of both the king and the prince. 

Like lightning back the spear was sent, with force ten 
times as great as that with which it had first been thrown; 
and beneath it Brunhilde was dashed breathless to the 
ground; nor could she rise without the help of the warriors 

36 at her side. "Well done!" she gasped, when she had 
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struggled to her feet. "We have now left to leap and to 
throw this ponderous mass of rock." 

Hagen groaned; Gemot and Giselher turned away sick 
at heart. "There is no hope," they sighed. 
6 "And if there were," grumbled Dankwart, "we shall 
find no joy in such a queen to reign over our country in the 
fertile, peaceful Rhinelands." 

But already Brunhilde had raised the monstrous stone 
high in air. Her eyes flashed fire; her white arms gleamed 
10 in the sunlight. Back and forth three times she swung 
it, then with a mighty shout hurled it high in air. Twelve 
fathoms had she cast it; but hardly had she leaped to 
follow it, than Siegfried, too, had seized it, and had hurled 
it full seventeen fathoms; and then, grasping Gunther 
15 dose about the girdle, he leaped with him even beyond the 
spot where it had fallen. 

"It remains for me only to confess myself surpassed," 
said Brunhilde to her liegeman; " and so, since it I promised, 
I will sail out upon the seas with my conqueror, with King 
20 Gimther, henceforth to reign as Queen of Burgundy." 

"Well pleased are we," quoth Siegfried, "that you find 
our noble king worthy to be your lord; and gladly will we 
take thee in the royal bark to Burgund's royal palace." 

"Be not so hasty," cried Brunhilde; "there are matters 
26 of state to which I must attend before I leave this kingdom 
dear to me." 

And, indeed, already she had dispersed messengers in 
every direction, and the city and the fortress were fast filling 
with warriors clad in coats of mail, their spears in hand. 
30 "There is mischief in the air," whispered Siegfried to 
Gunther. "This gathering of forces is not without pur- 
pose. The royal Brunhilde knows herself defeated; but 
she will not yield without resistance." 

"But what may our little band expect to win against 
35 this mighty throng of mailed warriors?" cried Gimther. 
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"We can do nothing," was Siegfried^s reply, " but wait. I 
will away to Nibelung; and from there will I bring a host of 
warriors before whom these men of Isenstein are as nothing." 

And without another word, away he flew; and with the 
5 royal bark sped over the waters to his magic kingdom where 
his hoarded treasures lay. Reaching the city, he flung 
open its iron gates, before which great giants stood on 
guard. Terrible was the struggle that followed; and the 
horrid dwarf, Alberich, hearing the uproar, hurried forth, 
10 his seven thonged whip in hand, each thong of which was 
studded with sharp-pointed balls of gold. 

But Siegfried, seizing him by his grizzly beard, flung him 

to the ground. "How dare you fall upon your master 

thus?" he thundered; and when the wretched dwarf had 

15 recognized the form of Siegfried, he fell upon his knees 

and begged for mercy. 

"Make haste," answered Siegfried, "and raise for me 
an army of one thousand Nibelungen warriors, and bid 
them haste with me across the seas. Quick now! and let 
20 there be no delay." 

With almost magic speed, the army was gathered at the 
water's edge, and at daybreak a great fleet sailed forth, 
bound for Isenstein. 

"See, Gunther!" cried Brunhilde; "a fleet approacheth. 
26 The sea is white with sails." 

"Fear not, noble Brunhilde," answered Gunther, recog- 
nizing at once the bark of Siegfried; "it is only my own 
body-guard come to escort my beautiful queen to her new 
home in Burgundy." 
30 Brunhilde made ho answer; whatever her schemes had 
been, she saw herself again defeated; and so, without 
further delay, she gave her orders that her eighty-six noble 
dames, her one hundred beauteous maidens, and her two 
thousand chosen knights make themselves ready to accom- 
36 pany her across the sea to Burgundy. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

To what country does the legend of Siegfried and Bninhilde belong? 

Why was Bninhilde banished from Gladsheim? 

How was she received in the new kingdom? 

What spell did Odin cause to fall upon her? 

Who was the prince that came to awaken her? 

Compare the legend of Siegfried and Bnmhilde with that of the 
Sleeping Beauty and the Prince. 

Why did Siegfried ride away? 

Explain, "liegemen," "vassal." 

Why was Brunhilde disappointed on learning that Siegfried was 
a vassal? 

Explain "trappings," "invulnerable to spear and lance." 

What great composer has written an opera founded on the legend 
of the Nibelungenlted? 

NOTES 

The story of Siegfried and Brunhilde is taken from the legend of the 
Nibdungenlied, " Song of the Nibelungs." The Nibelungs were a race 
of Northern dwarfs, so called from their king, Nibelung. They were 
conquered by Siegfried. 

289: 5 Valkyrie. In Norse mythology, the Valkyries were the 
handmaidens of Odin. They were sent forth by him to every battle. 
They rode through the air, designating with their spears the heroes who 
shoiild fall, hence were known as the "choosers of the slain." 

289: 16 Gladsheim, The region of joy, where Valhalla was 
situated. 

291 : 30 Burgundy, This name, was given to an old kingdom 
of wide extent in western Europe. The ancient BurgundSans, 
originally a German tribe, were at first settled on the banks of the 
Oder and the Vistula and afterwards extended themselves to the 
Rhine and the Neckar. 

295: 2 Libyan artisans. Skilled workmen of Libya, an ancient 
name for Africa. 



VOCABULARY 

Alberic (al'ber-ik) Kriemhilde (krem'hild) 

Brunhilde (bron'hild) Nibelung (ne'be-long) 

Gunther (giin'ter) Siegfried (seg'fred) 



Hagen (ha'gen) 



THE WEDDING FEAST 

Proud indeed was King Arthur when he brought the 
beautiful Guinevere down from London to his castle in 
Camelot. 

Messengers were sent up and down the country for miles 

6 about, and all the people were invited to the wedding feast. 

Games and races and jousts were planned, and the Knights 

of the Round Table would test their skill with each other 

and with the strong youth of the yeomanry. Great lords 

and nobles of every degree came from the shires — east, 

10 west, north, and south. And when all were assembled, 

the wedding music burst forth, and the people thronged 

to the church of St. Stephen's, where King Arthur and his 

beautiful Guinevere and the Knights of the Round Table 

awaited the coming of the guests. 

15 And wheA the ceremony was over, then together all the 

company went back to the castle where the feasting and the 

games were celebrated. 

But while King Arthur, his bride and the knights sat 
at the royal table, there came into the hall a common 
20 yeoman, accompanied by a youth. 

"Why comest thou? " said the knights. " Knowest thou 
not that this is King Arthur's wedding feast?" 

But the yeoman would make no answer. Straight across 

the hall to King Arthur himself he went; and when he had 

25 bowed before the king, he said, **I am told. King Arthur, 

that thou hast promised to any man whatever he shall ask 

of thee on this thy wedding day? " 

"It is so," King Arthur replied; "providing that he ask 
only what is right and reasonable." 
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"I ask only that thou shalt make this lad a knight. For 
though I have reared him in the life of my people, yet use- 
less is he in the field. While others labor at the plow, he 
throws darts and quoits, and challenges every youth to 
5 joust with him." 

''Will this lad make a good knight? Tell us, Merlin," 
said King Arthur. 

''Surely he ought," said Merlin smiling, "for he is the 
son of King Pellinore himself." 
10 Then King Pellinore, who was present at the feast, re- 
joiced, for the youth was strong and handsome, and proud 
was he to own him as his son. 

Then King Arthur spoke most generously to both father 
and son, and King Pellinore was given a seat of high honor 
15 at the Round Table. 

Now, there were knights who hated King Pellinore, 
and when they saw him thus honored they biuned with 
indignation. 
"Why is he seated above us?" they whispered. "Let 
20 us have our revenge upon him." 

But just then a white deer came leaping into the hall, 

pursued by a white hoimd and thirty pairs of black hounds. 

Round and round the hall the frightened deer sped, the 

hounds gaining upon her at every turn. Once the white 

25 hound came so near, he leaped upon and bit the deer. Then 

the deer with a boimd overthrew one of the knights and 

escaped again through the door. But the knight rose, 

caught up the white hound, and fled from the hall. 

Hardly had he disappeared when a damsel ran into the 

30 hall and cried, "Suffer me not to be thus wronged; for 

know that the hoimd that knight hath taken belongs to 

me!" 

But even as she spoke another knight rode into the hall, 
seized the damsel, screaming, and hastened with her out 
35 across the country. 
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"These deeds must be avenged," cried Merlin; "else 
they will be a dishonor upon our knighthood." 

"Gro, then, Sir Gawaine, pursue the deer and bring it to 
the court," said King Arthur. And you. Sir Tor, pursue 
5 the hound. And thou, King Pellinore, pursue the knight 
with the lady." 

And the three armed themselves in haste and hurried 
forth to do the king's bidding. 
Sir Gawaine followed on at a hard pace, and with him 
10 rode his brother Gaheris as squire. Before long they came 
to two knights quarreling. 
"Why is this?" cried Gawaine, rushing in between them. 
"Simply this," they said. "We saw a white deer fly by, 
pursued by hounds. Both of us wanted to take up the 
15 adventure. I claimed my right to it as the elder. My 
brother claimed it as the better knight; and so we fought 
to get at the truth." 

^ "But neither of you may follow this deer," Sir Gawaine 
answered, "for to Ine is given this quest, and by the word 
20 of King Arthur." 

Then the two brothers dropped their swords, and at Sir 

Gawaine's bidding went back to the court of King Arthur. 

By and by Sir Gawaine and his brother overtook the 

white deer. It lagged now, for the white hoimd had wounded 

26 it, and the black hounds still followed in full cry. 

And now they had come to a river. The deer sprang in 

and swam across. But as Sir Gawaine sprang after, a 

knight from the other bank cried, "Cross not this river, or 

if you do, prepare to joust with me who was never over- 

30 come in battle ! " 

"Then I will cross!" thundered back Sir Gawaine to the 
knight. 

So Gawaine and Gaheris swam across. At once the 
two knights ran full at each other, and Gawaine smote 
36 the stranger so that he fell. 
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"Yield! " Sir Gawaine cried. 

But the stranger raised his sword and cried, "I dare 

thee! Fight with me on foot!" Then again they dashed 

upon each other, and again the stranger fell before Sir 

6 Gawaine's heavy stroke — this time, dead, pierced through 

the brain with the sword of Gawaine! 

Then Gawaine and Gaheris left the slain knight by the 
river bank and hastened on after the white deer. They 
found it in the court of a castle, into which it had sped for 
10 refuge from the hounds. 

But as Gawaine rode up, a knight came forth from the 
castle, slew the hounds, and gathered the deer up in his 
arms and grieved over it; for it was a gift from his lady. 
' * Why hast thou slain the hounds? " thundered Gawaine. 
15 "Why hast thou pursued my deer?" thundered the 
castle knight. 

And the two knights fell upon each other like mad men. 

They fought long and fiercely, for they were well matched 

both for strength and skill. But at last Sir Gawaine struck 

20 down the castle knight, so that he was forced to beg for 

mercy. 

"No mercy have I for thee!" cried Gawaine, and he 
raised his sword to strike off the fallen knight's head. But 
just then the knight's lady came rushing forth from the 
25 castle. She threw herself between Sir Gawaine and her 
knight, and the sword, descending in hot haste, fell, alas! 
upon her fair white throat; and her golden head rolled across 
the court yard. 

"Shame! shame! shame upon thee for thy foul deed!" 
30 cried Gaheris. 

Gawaine, bewildered, stunned, dropped his sword. 
Then to the knight he said, "Arise! I give thee mercy!" 

"Alas! alas! I care not for mercy now, for thou hast 
slain my bride. What is my life to me? Take it, 
35 sir." 
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"Alas! alas! it was a grievous act!'.' moaned Gawaine^ 
"but thou knowest it was not at that fair head I struck, 
but at thine. Go then to the king and tell him what hath 
happened, and bear with thee the dead hoimds for proof." 
6 Gawaine and Gaheris then went into the castle to rest. 
But hardly had they lain themselves down when four war- 
like knights beset them, demanding revenge upon Gawaine 
for his cruel deed. 
Then four ladies came and begged the four warlike 

10 knights to spare Sir Gawaine, and s6 his life was spared; 
but both he and Gaheris were taken as prisoners by the 
four knights down to Camelot. 

And when afterwards they knew that Gawaine was a 
nephew to King Arthur, then, out of love for their king, 

15 they let Gawaine go free; and, moreover, they gave him the 
hea'd of the white deer, for that had been his quest. But, 
nevertheless, with the dead lady before him on his horse, 
and with her golden head hanging from his own neck, 
they forced him to ride forth to meet the king at 

20 Camelot. 

Thus Gawaine again entered the presence of Arthur and 
Guinevere. The beautiful Guinevere moaned and sobbed 
to see so beautiful a lady slain; and King Arthur lamented 
that a Knight of his Round Table should have refused 

25 mercy to one who asked it. 

And so Sir Gawaine was judged; but on the books of the 
Evangelists he swore, in the presence of all the Court, that 
henceforth he would pledge himself to be the especial 
champion of ladies; and that never again would he refuse 

30 mercy to one who asked it of him. 

Now, meantime. Sir Tor had been sent forth in quest of 
the knight and the hound. A long, long way he rode, 
over hill and plain. Then he came to a pavilion by the 
roadside; and against its doorway two great spears were 

35 placed. 
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Sir Tor, intent on his quest, did not see the speaxs. But 
suddenly, from beneath a tree hard by a dwarf rose up and 
smote Tor's horse on the head. 

"Why dost thou smite my horse?" cried Tor. 
5 "Dost thou not know that thou canst not pass this 
pavilion and not joust?" answered the dwarf. 

"I am hurrying forward on a quest. I have no time 
for jousts," said Tor, annoyed at the delay. 

"But thou shalt joust!" And the dwarf blew a blast 
10 upon his horn that seemed to crack the very walls of the 
sky." 

Instantly an armed knight appeared, and seizing a 
spear, rushed upon Tor. But Tor met him with such force, 
that he drove him from his horse at the first blow. 
15 "There is a knight in the pavilion that will meet you," 
groaned the unhorsed knight. 

"He will be welcome," said Tor. 

And the knight came forth; but with one blow he, too, 
was unhorsed. "Go, now," said Tor, "to King Arthur, 
20 and tell him the knight in quest of the hound sent thee to 
him." 

Then the dwarf whined and said, "I will serve no longer 
knights who cannot joust! Take me, Sir Tor, with thee. 
Thou seekest the knight that took the white hound. Be- 
25 lieve me, sir, I can take thee to him!" 

Sir Tor wondered. "Strange that thou shouldst know," 
he said; "but take a horse and follow me if thou wilt." 

Then the dwarf mounted his horse, and guided Sir Tor 
away towards an open field. Near by were two pavilions; 
30 on one a white shield hung, and on the other a red shield. 
In one pavilion lay three beautiful damsels fast asleep. 
In the other lay one fair lady, and at her feet the hound Sir 
Tor was seeking. 

"O sir, thou hast come for my hound!" cried the fair 
36 lady. "Do not take it from me, I pray thee!" 
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"But I must, fair one," Sir Tor answered; "for that 
purpose only have I come all this way." 

**I cannot defend it," the lady said; "so take it, if thou 
wilt; but of this be sure: disaster will fall upon you." 
5 "I must take it, nevertheless," said Sir Tor. 

So the knight took the hound and rode away; but sud- 
denly out from the roadside thundered a voice : " Sir Knight, 
jdeld up to me the hound thou hast taken from my lady!" 
Sir Tor turned his horse quickly. Spear in hand the 
10 unknown knight rode down upon him. They came to- 
gether like the crashing of two great trqes. They smote 
each other till the armor of each was marred and broken. 
At last, with a quick blow. Sir Tor threw the stranger to the 
ground. "Yield, yield to my mercy!" cried Tor, springing 
15 to his side. 

"Never!" shouted the stranger. "Never while life 
holdeth out unless thou wilt give up the lady's hound!" 

"And never will I yield up the hound; for I am sworn to 
bear it to Camelot to the castle of the king." 
20 Just then a fair damsel came riding up. "Grant me," 
she cried, "the head of this knight thou hast thrown, for 
a more evil knight doth not live than he." 

"I cannot give thee his head, fair lady; but tell me what 
wrong he hath done thee and he shall make amends." 
25 "Alas! he cannot make amends; for he hath slain my 
brother!" the lady cried. 

Then Tor unlaced the helmet of the fallen knight and 
threw it aside; but the knight, forgetting honor, rose and 
fled. 
30 "Unworthy one!" cried Tor; and he ran quickly after 
him and struck off his head. 

Then Tor returned to Camelot, where he was feasted 
as a knight so brave and daring deserved to be. 
"Thou hast done well, Sir Tor," said the king, "in this 
35 thy first quest." 
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'^But he shall do far greater things than this/' said Merlin, 
"as the days go on.'' 

And now what of King Pellinore, who had pursued the 
lady whom the knight had stolen away? 
6 Hard and fast King Pellinore had ridden out across the 
country, over hill and dale; nor had he stopped for rest 
or shelter. 

And as he passed through a forest he saw, sitting upon a 
stone by a well, a damsel, at whose feet lay a wounded 
10 knight. "Help! help!" she cried when she saw King 
Pellinore. But King Pellinore was bent so earnestly upon 
his quest that he would not heed her cry, but pressed on, 
leaving her beside her wounded knight. And soon the 
knight died, and the lady, broken of heart, drew his sword 
15 and took her own life; and there they lay, side by side, 
until one day a yeoman came and saw them. "Poor lady ! " 
he said; and he buried them in the forest. 

By and by, King Pellinore came to a field wherein were 
two pavilions; and before the two pavilions two knights 
20 were fighting; and one knight was he who had stolen away 
the lady from King Arthur's court. 

There, beside the pavilion, stood the lady, and, on either 
side a squire to guard her. "Thou must come with me to 
King Arthur's court," said King Pellinore. 
25 "Tell this to the knights who even now are fighting for 
this lady," said the squires. 
Then the king went and stood between the two knights. 
Why fight ye?" he said. 

She is my kinswoman," said one. 
30 "I won her honorably in the court of King Arthur," 
said the other. 

"Fie, fie upon thee!" said King Pellinore. "I saw thee 
steal her and bear her away from King Arthur's court. 
Moreover, I am come in quest of her. If then thou wouldst 
35 fight for her, fight with me." 
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The knight was angry. He knew his untruth was dis- 
covered. *^So!" he cried; and he ran his sword through 

the body of King Pellinore's good horse. 
"Coward!" shouted King Pellinore, and rushed upon the 
5 knight, pouring such strokes upon him that he cleaved 

his head from his shoulders, and the knight fell to the 

earth dead. 

"And now," said King Pellinore, turning to the other 

knight, "wilt thou fight?" But the other knight refused; 
10 and King Pellinore took the lady and returned to the castle 

at Camelot. 
But as he entered, victorious, Merlin said, "Why didst 

thou faU in kindness to the maiden and her knight who 

called upon thee in the forest? " 
15 King Pellinore could make no excuse. "Know, then. 

King Pellinore, that damsel wast thine own daughter; 

and as thou didst fail her in her need, so shall some 

one fail thee, when one day thy need is great upon 

thee!" 
20 So ended the three quests; and with them ended the 

wedding festivities of King Arthur and the beautiful 

Guinevere. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was King Arthur? 

What have you read or heard about King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table? 

What great poet has written a poem telling of King Arthur and his 
Knights? 

What is the name of the poem? 

What were "jousts"? 

What was the "yeomanry"? 

What are "quoits"? 

Why did King Arthur ask Merlin if the lad would make a good 
knight? 

What are the "books of the Evangelists"? 

What are "pavilions"? 
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NOTES 

299 :3 Camelot. A legendary place in England where King Arthur 
was said to have had his palace and court, and where the Round 
Table was. 

300 : 8 Merlin. A prophet and enchanter, the adviser of King 
Arthur. 

VOCABULARY 

Camelot (kam'e-lot) 
Gaheris (ga'her-is) 
Gawaine (ga'wan) 
Guinevere (gwin'e-ver) 
Pellinore (pel'i-nor) 



THE STORY OF SOLOMON 

God of our fathers, known of old — 

Lord of our far-flung battle line — 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
6 Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget. — Kipling 

Solomon was king; and a good wise king he was to be. 
And because he was wise and good, his reign was a happy 
one both for himself and for his people. 
10 But first there were many enemies and conspirators who 
must be sent away for the safety of the kingdom; but after 
that, when all was quiet, then Solomon hoped to reign in 
peace. 

Solomon went first to Gibeon to sacrifice at the taber- 

ij nacle there, which was the same tabernacle that Moses 

had made. And when he had come into Gibeon, he offered 

a thousand burnt offerings; for Solomon had great wealth, 

and he longed to use it to the glory of the God of Israel. 

And at night, when Solomon slept, there came to him a 
20 vision. And in the vision God spoke and said, "Ask what 
I shall give to thee " ; for God knew that Solomon was good 
and true at heart. 

Now Solomon was a young man; and he knew what 
wealth and power could do for him among his people. 
25 But he cared little for these; and when he heard the voice, 
he said, "O, Lord, I am young and I know so little of 
those things I should know to guide my people aright. 
Give me, therefore, above all, wisdom and knowledge; a 
wise and understanding heart, that I may know how to 
30 rule over my people in a way that shall be right in thy 
sight.'' 

309 
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And God was pleased with Solomon's choice, so wise 

and unselfish. "Behold I have given thee," God said in 

answer, "wisdom and understanding. But I will give 

thee more. I will give thee what thou hast not asked for: 

5 riches and possessions and honor. And if thou dost obey 

riie and serve me, I will bless thee all the days of thy life." 

Then Solomon arose, and went to Jerusalem, and offered 

sacrifices there. And while he was there two women came 

to him with a little babe. They were angry, both of them, 

10 and they cried to Solomon. 

"O my Lord," said one, "I and this woman live in one 

house. We had each a little son. This woman's child 

died; and when she saw it was dead she came and brought 

it to me, and laid it in my arms while I was sleeping. And 

15 my own child she took away from me." 

" It is not true ! " the other woman cried. "This living 
child is mine. Judge thou between us." 

Solomon was for a moment puzzled. How should he 
know which woman spoke the truth? 
20 So he took the child and laid it before him. "Bring me 
a sword," he said to his servant. And when the servant 
had brought the sword, he said, "Now cut this child in 
halves; and give one half to one woman and the other half 
to the other." 
25 But as he spoke one woman fell upon her knees, and cried, 
"O do not kill it! Let the other woman have it if need be! 
But spare its innocent life!" 
And the other woman stood by, a sneer upon her face. 
Now Solomon had no intention of slaying the child. 
30 He only meant to test the women; for well he knew the 
child's own mother would cry out to save it. 

And when the woman fell upon her knees, Solomon com- 
manded the servant to lay down the sword, and to give 
the child into her keeping; and she was, indeed, its 
35 mother. 
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And so, day by day, the wisdom of Solomon grew. He 
knew all that could be known of birds and fishes and 
animals; of trees and flowers; of the earth and the sea and 
the heavens. 
6 He wrote many wise books as well; and the histories of 
the nations — he knew them all. 

But Solomon had not forgotten David's wish to build 
a temple to God; and so, even at the beginning of his 
reign, did he lay the foundations for it. 

16 Now, the temple that Solomon built was very beautiful. 
It was made of cedar, from the cedars of Lebanon, most 
wonderfully carved and overlaid with gold. Within the 
temple was the Holy Place, like the Holy of Holies in the 
Tabernacle, and in this the Ark was to be placed. The 

10 Holy Place was divided from the other parts of the building 
by doors of gold, richly carved, and before it hung a heavy 
veil, of red and purple. 

Inside the Holy Place, Solomon put beautiful golden 
cherubim, like the cherubim in the tabernacle. An altar, 

20 too, of brass he made, and a great basin, or sea, with the 
figures of twelve oxen around the basin; also there were 
ten tables and ten lavers and ten golden candlesticks out- 
side the Holy Place; and all these were of pure gold. 
Seven years was this beautiful temple in building; and 

25 then Solomon called all the people of Israel together to 
dedicate it to God. 

The priests brought the Ark and all the holy vessels; 
and the Ark they placed in the midst of the Holy Place, 
beneath the wings of the cherubim. In the Ark lay the 

30 tables of stone which God had given to Moses so long be- 
fore; and when the priests came out from the Holy Place, 
where they had reverently placed the Ark, behold a cloud 
of glory filled the temple, for the Lord was there. Then all 
the people stood with bowed heads, while their good king 

35 blessed them and prayed that in the times to come, when 
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trouble should fall upon the people, that always they might 
find the temple a place of safety and peace. 

Then the people offered sacrifices, and Solomon closed 
the joyous day with a great feast; and when the sun went 
5 down he sent the people away, their hearts filled with the 
promise God had given them, that, so long as they should 
love and serve the true Gk)d, his blessing should be upon 
them, and that their temple should ever be a place of safety 
to th^m all. 

10 So the years went on. Solomon was a wise, good king, 
and his people prosperous and happy. 

Many marvelous things happened, and great proofs 
were given the people from time to time of God's watchful 
care over them. Great success was theirs on every hand, 

16 and great was the increase of the land. And still, with all 
these happy conditions, Solomon, after many years, began 
to forget the God of Israel and to turn towards the things 
of his kingdom; for his wealth had become enormous and 
his power was known to all nations. 

20 He had built for himself a most beautiful home, and cities 
as well. Every year his ships sailed away across the waters, 
returning with gold and silver and ivory. People in these 
distant lands used to wonder much when they heard of 
Solomon's wealth and wisdom. His plates were of solid gold, 

25 and his throne was of ivory overlaid with gold. He had 
fourteen hundred chariots and twelve hundred horsemen. 

One day, a beautiful queen, the Queen of Sheba, came 
many, many miles, to see this great king. She brought 
with her many servants and camels, and much gold and 

80 silver and precious spices, for presents to the king; for 
she had heard of him and longed to be taught by him. 

So Solomon welcomed her gladly to his home, and told her 
of the God of Israel, from whom all his wealth and wisdom 
had come. For many a day this queen and king talked 

35 together; and when the time came for the queen to go 
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back to her people, she said to Solomon, "When I was in 
my own land I heard much of thy wisdom and thy posses- 
sions. It was not very much I heard, and still I could not 
believe the half. But now that I have come and have seen 
6 for myself, I find thy wisdom and thy possessions far greater 
than I had been told. O happy are the servants that stand 
by thy side and hear thy wisdom! Happy are the people 
who have thee for their king and for their teacher, to teach 
them the knowledge of Gk)d." 

10 Then the queen blessed and praised the God of Israel, 
and went away with her servants to her own people. 

And yet Solomon could forget God, and grow to love 
his wealth and his power more than the God who had given 
them all to him. And it is true that he did; and for a 

15 long time he worshiped idols even as the foolish heathen 

did. But when he turned from God, then he turned from 

happiness, too. He had now no true peace, no comfort, 

no joy. 

He would walk up and down his beautiful gardens; he 

25 would gather his rich fruit; he would smell of the rare, 
sweet flowers. Then he would walk through his beautiful 
houses and even visit the cities he had built. He would 
call his servants about him and listen to their music; 
he would watch the dancers; but of all these he would 

30 weary. And when at last he became an old man, and had 

tired even of his books and writing, then he would wander 

up and down the halls of his great palace and moan, 

"Vanity, vanity; all is vanity." 

Then troubles and dissensions began to rise among the 

30 people. And one day when Jeroboam, Solomon's high ser- 
vant, came before Abijah the priest, the priest seized upon 
his garment and rent it in twelve pieces; and ten of the 
pieces he gave to Jeroboam saying, "So shall Gtod rend this 
kingdom; and ten of the twelve tribes shall he make thee 

85 king over." 
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When Solomon heard what the prophet had said, he was 
afraid and attempted to slay Jeroboam. But Jeroboam 
fled into Egypt and was safe. 

So Solomon reigned for forty years; but at last death came 
5 to him, and he was laid in the tomb of his fathers. 

After his death, his son Rehoboam came to take the 
throne; but Jeroboam, hearing of Solomon's death, and 
remembering the prophecy, came also; and together these 
two contended for the throne. And it came about, even 
10 as the prophet had said, that the tribes of Israel divided. 
Ten chose Jeroboam for their king, and two chose 
Rehoboam. 

And so ended the reign of Solomon, one of the greatest 
kings the world has ever known; one whom the people 
15 loved, and one whom the God of Israel had blessed as he 
had blessed no other of the kings of Canaan. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

From what poem is the stanza at the begmning of this selection 
taken? 
Where do we find the story of Solomon? 
What was the "tabernacle"? 
Who was David? 

Give a description of Solomon's temple. 
What was the "Ark"? 
What are "cherubim"? 
What are "lavers"? 

What happened to Solomon when he turned away from God? 
How did there come to be twelve tribes of Israel? 

NOTES 

309: 16 Gibeon, In Old Testament geography, a town in Pales- 
tine. The modem name is El- Jib. 

311: 16 Lebanon. A lofty mountain-range in the southern part 
of Syria. Of the celebrated cedar trees of Lebanon only a few now 
remain. 

VOCABULARY 

Jeroboam (jer-o-bo'am) Abijah (a-bi'ja) 



ABSALOM 

Nathaniel P. Willis 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was bom in Portland, Maine, January 20, 
180!S. He entered Yale College, where he obtained a prize for his 
"Scriptural Poenms/'- After his graduation, he engaged in Uterary 
work, establishing a magazine, and during several years of travel 
in Europe wrote a series of letters for the newspapers. His pub- 
lished works consist of poems, books of travels, and novels. He died 
at Idlewild, a romantic highland retreat, near Newburg, N. Y., 
January 21, 1867. 

In the following poem David laments the death of Absalom, his 
son, who rebelled against his father, and was defeated and slain in 
the forest of Ephraim. As Absalom was riding under a tree^ his 
hair caught in the branches, lifting him from his mule and leaving 
him suspended in the air. Seeing him thus, Joab, the conmiander of 
the Hebrew army, under David, thrust him through, although the 
king had given express orders that he should be spared. (See 
n Samud, xvin.) 

The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 
His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls. 
Were floating round the tassels, as they swayed 
To the admitted air. 



His hehn was at his feet; his banner, soiled 

With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 

10 Reversed, beside him; and the jeweled hilt. 

Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 

Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 

315 
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The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 
Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 

15 The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 
A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 

20 Of David entered, and he gave command. 
In a low tone, to his few followers, 
And left him with his dead. 

The king stood still 
Till the last echo died; then throwing off 
25 The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child. 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe: 

Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst die! 
30 Thou, who wert made so' beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye. 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair. 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb — 
My proud boy, Absalom! 

35 **Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee, 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ^ My father!^ from these dumb 
40 And cold lips, Absalom! 

"The grave hath won thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life shall pass me in the mantling blush. 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung; 
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45 But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 

To meet me, Absalom! ' 

"And, oh! when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
50 Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom! 

"And now, farewell! 'Tis hard to give thee up. 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee — 
55 And thy dark sin! — oh, I could drink the cup, 
If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My erring Absalom!" 

* He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
60 A moment on his child; then, giving him 

A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 

His hands convulsively, as if in prayer; 

And, as if strength were given him of God, 

He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
65 Firmly and decently, and left him there. 

As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was Absalom? 

What was his "hehn"? 

Why was his banner reversed beside him? 

Explain "clad in the garb of battle." 

Who was Joab? 

What was " sackcloth *' and why was it wom? 

Explain " resistless eloquence of woe." 

Explain "mantling blush." 

What is David's meaning in lines 42 and 43? 

What was Absalom's "dark sin"? 



THE STORY OF BELSHAZZAR 

Nebuchadnezzar died, and Belshazzar became king of 
Babylon. He made great feasts to a thousand of his lords, 
and drank wine with them in his palace. And while he 
feasted, he commanded his servants to bring the gold and 

5 silver vessels that his father, Nebuchadnezzar, had taken 
out of the temple in Jerusalem. They brought the golden 
vessels, and the king and his princes drank from them; and 
as they drank, they praised their idols of gold and silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 

10 But while they were feasting and making merry, lo! 
a hand wrote words upon the wall where the king and his 
lords held their feast. The king saw the hand that wrote. 
His face was changed, for he was filled with fear, so that 
his knees trembled and smote one against the other. 

15 " Bring in the wise men! " he cried out aloud to his servants. 
The wise men came. "Whoever shall read this writing 
and tell the interpretation of it shall be clothed with scarlet 
and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the 
third ruler in- the kingdom," he cried. But none of the 

20 wise men could read the writing or tell the interpretation. 

Then the king was troubled yet more, and his lords were 

astonished at what they saw. The queen spoke to him, 

saying, "Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy 

face be sad. There is a man in thy kingdom in whom is 

26 the spirit of the holy gods; and in the days of thy father, 
Nebuchadnezzar, so great wisdom was found in him, that 
the king, Nebuchadnezzar, made him master over all the 
wise men of Babylon. He hath knowledge and under- 
standing for interpreting dreams and telling of secret things. 

318 
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Let this Daniel be called, and he will tell the interpreta- 
tion/' 

Then was Daniel brought in before the king. "Art 
thou that Daniel who was brought captive with the chil- 
6 dren of Israel, out of Judah?" the king asked. "I have 
heard of thee, and that the spirit of the gods is in thee, 
so that thou hast understanding and excellent wisdom. 
The wise men have been brought in before me to read this 
writing, but they cannot. Now, if thou canst read the 

10 writing and make known the interpretation of it, thou 
shalt be clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold 
about thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler in the king- 
dom." 
"Keep thy gifts for thyself and give thy rewards to 

15 another," Daniel answered. "Yet will I read the writing 
to the king and make known to him the interpretation. 
The Most High God gave Nebuchadnezzar, thy father, a 
kingdom, and glory, and honor. Because Gk)d made him 
so great, all nations trembled and feared before him. 

20 Whom he would, he slew; and whom he would, he kept 
alive; whom he would, he set up; and whom he would, he 
put down. But when his heart was full of pride, so that 
he forgot Gk)d, he was made to come down from his throne; 
for his greatness was taken from him. He was driven out 

25 from his palace, and from living men, and became like 
the beasts. They fed him with grass like oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew, until he learned that God rules 
over the nations of the earth, and that He maketh whom- 
soever He will to be king. And thou, his son, though thou 

30 knoweth all this, hast been proud, too, and sinned against 
God. They have brought the vessels of His temple before 
thee, and thou and thy lords have drunk wine in them. 
Thou hast praised the idols of silver and gold, of brass, 
iron, wood, and stone, which cannot see, nor hear nor 

35 know anything; whilst the true God, who lets thee live, 
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and gives thee all things, thou hast not praised. Therefore 
hath He sent thee this warning: *Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin!' which means, *Thy kingdom is ended. God 
hath taken it from thee. He tried thee as king, but thou 

6 hast not obeyed Him. He hath given thy kingdom' to the 
Medes and Persians.'" 

Belshazzar commanded his servants to clothe Daniel 
with scarlet, and to put a chain of gold about his neck, and 
to make him the third ruler in the kingdom. That same 

10 night Darius, with the army of the Medes and Persians, 
came into Babylon; and Belshazzar, with many of his 
people, was slain. 

One of the first acts of King Darius, after he had con- 
quered Babylon, was to choose from the people one hundred 

15 and twenty princes; over these princes he set Daniel. 
But the princes hated Daniel because he was greater than 
they, and resolved to find some fault with him, that they 
might complain to the king. So they gathered together 
and came to the king, and said, "King Darius, we want a 

20 law and a decree to be made, that whosoever shall ask help 

of any god or man, except of thee, O king, shall be cast 

into the den of lions.'' King Darius signed the writing and 

the decree; for he saw no harm in it. 

Now, although Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 

25 he went into his house, and, with the windows of his cham- 
ber opened toward Jerusalem, he knelt there three times 
a day, and prayed and gave thanks to his God, as he had 
always done. The men gathered together, and saw Daniel 
praying and asking help of God. 

20 This was just what they wanted; and they went to the 
king and said, "Hast thou not signed a decree, that who- 
ever shall ask help of any god or man for thirty days, ex- 
cept of thee, O king, shall be cast into the den of lions? " 
The king answered, "The decree is signed, and is made 

35 a law of the Medes and Persians, which changes not. 
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• 
Then said they, '* Daniel, who is one of the captives of 
Judah, obeys thee not, O king, or the decree thou hast 
made; but prays and asks help of his Gk)d three times a 
day." 
5 The king, when he heard these words, was displeased with 
himself for having made the decree; for he had no wish to 
punish Daniel. Indeed, he set his heart on finding an 
excuse for him; and tried until the evening to save him 
from punishment. But the presidents and the princes 

10 gathered together before the king, and cried, "Thou 
knowest, O king, that it is the law of the Medes and Persians, 
that no decree or law which the king has made can be 
changed." So Darius commanded his servants to bring 
Daniel and cast him into the den of lions. But the king 

15 spoke to Daniel, and said to him, ** Surely thy God whom 
thou servest continually, He will deliver thee. " 

A great stone was brought and laid upon the mouth of 
the den, and the king went home to his palace to pass the 
night fasting. He would not have the instruments of 

20 music played before him as at other times; and he could 
not sleep. 

Very early in the morning he rose and came in haste to the 
den of lions, and cried with a mournful voice unto Daniel, 
**0 Daniel, thou servant of the living God, is thy Gk)d, 

25 whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee from 
the hons?" 

Then said Daniel to the king, *^My God has indeed sent 
His angel to shut the lions' mouths so that they have not 
hurt me." Then was the king glad; and he commanded 

30 that they should take Daniel out of the den, and no hurt 

was found upon him. "Now," commanded the king, 

"bring those men who have spoken against Daniel, and 

cast them into the den of lions." 

The men were brought- and the lions leaped on them 

36 and broke their bones in pieces, even before they came to 
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the bottom of the den. Then King Darius wrote to all the 
people and nations of the earth, saying, '*I make a decree 
that in every part of my kingdom men obey the God of 
Daniel. For He is the living God. His kingdom is the 
5 one that shall not be destroyed, and His power shall never 
end. He is the God who can save from danger, who has 
saved Daniel from the mouths of the lions." 

And so Daniel passed the rest of his life in peace and quiet; 
and one day, when he was praying, the angel Gabriel came 

10 to him and touched him. It was in the evening, at the time 
when the priests offered up a lamb for a burnt offering at 
the temple in Jerusalem. And the angel said, "O Daniel! 
I am come to tell thee of things that shall happen. At the 
beginning of thy prayer I was commanded to come unto 

16 thee, for thou art greatly beloved of God. Therefore, 
understand the words that I shall speak. Even yet the 
Jews shall go back to their own land and build up Jeru- 
salem; and in five hundred years the one shall be bom 
who shall be a great king over all the earth." 

20 And it came about as the angel had said; for when Cyrus 
became king, he sent the Jews back to their own land. He 
made a proclamation and sent it through all his kingdom, 
saying, "Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia: Who is there 
among the captives from Judah that wishes to go back 

25 to his own land? Let him go now and build up the house 

of the Lord; and let the people of my kingdom help those 

who go, by giving them silver and gold, and cattle, and 

raiment to take with them. 

Then the chief men of the Jews, and the priests, and the 

30 Levites, and all those whom the Lord made willing to go, 
prepared to start on their journey. And many persons 
gave them vessels of silver and gold, and cattle, and raiment, 
as the king had commanded. And King Cyrus brought 
out the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the 

86 temple, and he counted them, and gave them to the prince 
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of Judah. The prince took the vessels, and carried them 
to Jerusalem. And there went with him forty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty persons of the children of 
Israel, besides their servants — seven thousand three hun- 

5 dred and thirty-seven more. 

And the people built again the altar of the temple, and 
offered up burnt offerings on it every day — a lamb in the 
morning, and a lamb in the evening, as the children of 
Israel used to do before they were carried away into Baby- 

10 Ion. 

Then they made ready to rebuild the temple. They 
hired men of Tyre, as Solomon had done, to cut down cedar 
trees on Mount Lebanon, and make rafts of them, and float 
them by sea to Jerusalem. They gave these men meat, 

15 and drink, and oil, while they worked; and they paid 
money to carpenters and masons, who began to build the 
house. When the first stones of it were laid, the priests 
and Levites played on trumpets and cymbals, and sang 
songs of praise to the Lord. And the people were glad 

20 and shouted with a great shout, because the building of the 
temple was begun. But many of the old men, who re- 
membered the temple which stood there before, wept with 
a loud voice. So that the soimds of shouting and the 
sounds of weeping went up together and were heard afar 

25 off. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What book in the Bible contains the story of Belshazzar? 

Who was Daniel? 

What other books of prophets are found in the Bible? 

What artist has painted a picture of the prophets? 

Why was Daniel sent for to interpret the handwriting? 

Who were the Medes and Persians? 

Why did Daniel open his windows toward Jerusalem? 

How did King Darius feel about punishing Daniel? 

Why could he not save him? 

What did Cyrus say in his proclamation? 
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Find Mount Lebanon and Jerusalem on your map, and trace the 
course of the rafts. 
What are "cymbals"? 

NOTES 

318: 1 Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon 605-561 B. C, and one 
of the greatest monarchs of the ancient world. 

318: 28 Babylon, An ancient country of Asia, situated about 
the lower course of the Euphrates River. 

319: 6 Judah, The most powerful of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

320: 6 Medes, The inhabitants of Media, an ancient coimtry of 
Asia. In 560 b. c. Media united with Persia. 

322: 9 Gabriel, The archangel who interpreted to Daniel his 
visions. It was the Angel Gabriel who also announced the birth of 
John the Baptist and Jesus. (See St. Luke, i, 19, 26.) 

322: 30 Levites. Those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, son 
of Jacob, especially the descendants of Levi, acting as assistants of 
the priests of the tribe in the services of the sanctuary. 

323: 12 Tyre, A city of Phoenicia, and next to Sidon the oldest 
and most important of this country. 



VOCABULARY 

Belshazzar (bel-shaz'ar) Nebuchadnezzar (neb-u-kad- 

Darius (da-ri'us) nez'ar) 

Lebanon (leb'a-non) Tyre (tir) 



THE STORY OF ESTHER 

The Jews had not all come back to Jerusalem. Many of 
them still lived in the land of Persia, imder Ahasuerus. 
In the third year of his reign, this king made a great feast 
for his servants in the court, or garden, of his palace. 

5 Around the court were himg curtains of white and green 
and blue, which were fastened by cords and silver rings 
to pillars of marble. The beds in the palace were made 
of gold and silver, and the pavement was of red and blue 
and white and black marble. The persons at the feast 

10 drank from vessels of gold, and the king's wine poured 
freely. 

Vashti, the queen, also made a feast for the women in the 
palace. And on the seventh day of the king's feast, after 
he had drunk wine and was merry, he sent to bring Vashti 

15 before him, with the crown upon her head, that the princes 
and people might see her beauty. Now, in Persia, the 
women lived in a separate part of the house by themselves, 
and never came out before men unless they wore veils. 
So, when King Ahasuerus sent for Vashti, the queen, to 

20 come before all the princes and people, that they might 
see her face unveiled, she refused to obey the king's 
command. 

At this the king was angry. " What shall we do to Queen 
Vashti, and how shall she be pimished, because she has not 

25 obeyed the command of the king?" he cried. 

One of the wise men answered, ** Vashti has done wrong, 
not only to the king, but also to all the princes and people 
of thy kingdom. Therefore let the king make a decree, 
and let it be written among the laws of the Medes and 
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Persians, which cannot be changed, that Vashti shall come 
no more before the king; and let the king choose another 
woman for queen, who is better than she.'' 
These words pleased the king and his princes; and the 
5 king did as the wise man had told him. He sent letters 
through aU the different provinces of his kingdom, making 
this law kno'wn to all the people. Then the king's servants 
came to him, saying, **Let the king send officers to all the 
provinces of his kingdom, that they may gather together; 

10 all the beautiful young women of Persia into the palace, 
and let the one who pleaseth the king best be queen instead 
of Vashti. 

Now, there was among the servants at the palace a Jew, 
named Mordecai, who had a. cousin, named Esther. Her 

15 father and mother were dead; but when they died, Mor- 
decai took Esther to his house and brought her up as his 
own fair and beautiful daughter. Now, it happened, 
when the king's command was made known throughout 
the land, and the young maidens were gathered together 

20 at the palace, that Esther was brought there among them 
and given to the care of the king's officer. The officer 
was pleased with Esther, and gave her a present, and also 
seven young maidens to wait on h^r ; and he put her and her 
maidens into the best part of the house. But Esther did 

25 not let it be known that she was a Jewess, for Mordecai 
had advised her not to tell it. 

When King Ahasuerus saw Esther, he thought her more 
beautiful than all the other maidens who were brought 
before him. He set the royal crown upon her head at 

30 once and made her queen instead of Vashti. Then the 
king made a great feast — called Esther's feast — and he 
gave gifts to his servants for her sake. But Esther was 
still careful to do all that Mordecai told her; for she obeyed 
him now, although she had been made queen, as willingly 

35 as when she lived a daughter in his house. 
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At one time, in those days, two of the king's officers, 
being angry, wanted to lay hands on the king and kill him. 
But Mordecai, who was a watchman at the king's gate, 
heard what they said, and told Esther to tell the king. 
5 When the officers were examined, their guilt was found 
out, and they were both hanged on a gallows. And what 
Mordecai had done to save the king's life was written 
down in a book, where an account was kept of all the things 
that happened in the kingdom. 

10 Now, there was at the palace a servant named Haman. 
Ahasuerus had. made Haman a great man, and had set 
him above all the princes who were at the palace with him. 
And all the king's servants who watched by the king's 
gate bowed down and did reverence before Haman, except 

15 Mordecai, who would not bow down before him. 

When Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor did 
him reverence, he was angry. But he was not satislSed 
to punish Mordecai alone; he determined to punish and 
destroy all the Jews that were in Persia. So Haman 

20 went to King Ahasuerus and said, "There are Jews liv- 
ing in the provinces of thy kingdom, and they have 
laws of their own which are different from the laws of thy 
people, neither do they obey the king's laws. Therefore 
it is not well for the king to let them live. And if thou 

25 wilt make a decree that every Jew shall be destroyed, I 
will pay ten thousand talents of silver into the king's 
treasury." 

King Ahasuerus listened to what Haman said, and took 
his ring from his finger and gave it to Haman; for this ring 

30 the king used when he made a law, or decree. So when he 
gave Haman his ring, he meant that Haman should make 
such a decree as he chose against the Jews and seal it with 
his ring; for then it would be the same as if the king himself 
had made it. 

36 Haman at once called the king's scribes or writers 
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together, and they wrote for him a decree, that, on the 
thirteenth day of the twelfth month, the people of Persia 
should kill and destroy all the Jews in the kingdom, both 
young and old, little children and women. And the 
5 slayers had permission to take the houses, and lands, and 
money of those they slew, and to keep them for their own. 
Then Haman sealed the decree with the king's ring, and 
copies of it were sent by messengers to the governors 
and rulers of all the provinces, so that it might be made 

10 known to all the people of Persia. 

When Mordecai heard of the decree that Haman had 
made, he was filled with sorrow. He rent his clothes, and 
put on sack-cloth, and went out into the streets of the city, 
and cried with a loud and bitter cry. He came even before 

15 the king's gate, though he might not pass through there, 
because it was forbidden that anyone should pass through 
the king's gate who was clothed in sack-cloth. And in 
every province where the messengers brought the decree, 
there was great mourning among the Jews, and fasting, 

20 and weeping, and wailing; and many lay down in sack-cloth 
and ashes, because of their grief 

Now, Queen Esther had not heard of the decree; but when 
her maids came and told her that Mordecai was clothed 
in sack-cloth, and that he cried in the streets of the city, 

25 Esther sent new garments to him, that he might take 
off the sack-cloth. But he would not change. Therefore 
Esther called one of the king's officers to her, and sent him 
to ask why he was troubled. Mordecai told the officer all 
that happened, and of the money that Haman had promised 

30 to pay into the king's treasury, if he might be allowed to 
destroy the Jews. He gave the officer also a copy of 
Haman's decree to show Esther; and he bade the officer 
tell the queen to go into the palace to the king and beseech 
him to save the Jews. 

35 The officer came and told Esther what Mordecai said. 
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But Esther could only say to Mordecai, "All the king's 
servant's and all the people of Persia know that whosoever 
shall go in before the king without being called, whether 
it be man or woman, must be put to death, unless the king 

5 shall hold out the golden sceptre. I have not been called 
to go unto the king's presence these thirty days. How 
then can I go and speak with him? " Then Mordecai sent 
again to Esther, and said to her, "Do not think that, be- 
cause thou art queen, our enemies will spare thee when 

10 they kill all the Jews. And if thou wilt not try to save 
thy people at this time, some one else shall save them." 
Then Esther sent word to Mordecai, saying, "Go and 
gather together all the Jews that are in tJie city, and 
let them fast for me, and neither eat nor drink for three 

16 days, night or day; I, also, and my maidens will fast, 

and then I will go in and speak with the king, though he 

has not called for me. If I be put to death, I am willing 

todie." 

On the third day Esther dressed herself in her royal 

20 robes, and went into the inner part of the king's palace, 
and stood where the king, as he sat on his throne, could see 
her. She was very beautiful; and when he saw her he held 
out his golden sceptre. "What is thy desire, Queen 
Esther?" he said; "it shall be given thee, even to the half 

25 of my kingdom." And Esther answered, "If the king be 
willing, I invite the king and Haman to come to-day to a 
banquet that I have made ready for them." 

Now, the king knew that Esther had invited him because 
she wanted to ask some favor of him; and as they sat at 

30 the banquet, he said to her again, "What is thy desire? It 
shall be given thee, even to the half of my kingdom." 
"My desire is," Esther answered, "that the king and 
Haman come to another banquet, which I shall make ready 
for them to-morrow, and then I will tell the king what it is 

36 1 would ask of him." 
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So the king and Haman went from the queen's house that 
day, and Haman's heart was filled with pride that he had 
been to the queen's banquet. But as he went out, and 
passed Mordecai at the king's gate, and saw that he did 

5 not bow to him, nor do him reverence, he was filled with 
anger. He hurried to his home, and calling for his friends 
and for his wife, Haman boasted to them of his riches 
and greatness, and told them how the king had set him 
above all the princes, and above all the king's other ser- 

10 vants. **And Esther, the queen, allowed no one to come 
in with the king to the banquet that she had made ready, 
excepting myself!" he cried. '*And to-morrow I am in- 
vited to come again! Yet all these things cannot make 
me happy while Mordecai, the Jew, sits in the king's 

15 gate. 

"Let a gallows be made, fifty cubits high, and to-morrow 
ask the king that Mordecai may be hanged on it!" 
cried Haman's wife. This pleased Haman, and he went 
out and commanded theg allows to be made at once. 

20 That night the king could not sleep, and he bade his 
servants to bring him the book in which was written down 
an account of the things that happened in the kingdom. 
The book was brought and read before him; and there it 
was found written that Mordecai, a long while before, 

25 had saved the king's life by telling of two of the king's 
oflScers who had intended to kill him. "What reward has 
been given Mordecai?" King Ahasuerus said to his ser- 
vants; "or what honor has been done to him because he 
did this?" 

30 Just then some one came into the court of the palace. 
"Who is it in the court?" the king said. 
Now, it was Haman who had just come, that he might 
speak with the king and ask his permission to have Mor- 
decai hanged on the gallows which had been made ready 

35 for him. 
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"It is Haman who stands in the court," the king's 
servants answered. 

''Let him come in," the king said. "What shall be done 
for the man whom the king wants greatly to honor?" the 
5 king said to him. 

Then Haman thought to himself, "The king means me; 
I am the one whom he wants greatly to honor." So he 
answered, "Let the royal robes that the king wears, and the 
horse that he rides ,and the crown that is set on his head 

10 be brought to the man whom the king wants greatly to • 
honor. Let him wear the king's royal robes, and his 
crown, and let him ride upon the king's horse! Let one of 
the king's most noble princes lead the horse through the 
streets of the city, and cry out to all the people, 'Thus 

15 shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor!" 

Then the king said to Haman, "Make haste, then, and 
take the robes, and the horse, and the crown, and do to 
Mordecai, the Jew, as thou hast said! Leave nothing that 

20 thou hast spoken undone." Poor Haman! He dared 
not disobey the king, so he took the king's robes, and his 
horse, and his crown, and brought them to Mordecai, and 
himself led him on horseback through the streets of the 
city, and cried out before him to all the people, "Thus shall 

25 it be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honor!" 

Haman made haste to his home full of shame, and with 

his face covered, so that no one might know him. He 

told his wife and all his friends what had happened to him; 

and while he was yet talking with them, the king's mes- 

30 senger came to bring him to the banquet that Esther 
had made ready. 

The king and Haman came to the banquet of Esther, the 
queen. "What is thy petition. Queen Esther?'* the king 
said to Esther; "for it shall be given thee, even to the half 

36 of my kingdom." Esther answered, "If the king be pleased 
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with me, this is my request, that the king will save my life 
and the lives of all the Jews. For evil things have been 
spoken against us which are not true; and I and my people 
are to be slain.'* 
5 **Who is the man that has dared to do these things?" 
Ahasuerus cried. 

**Our enemy is this wicked Haman who sits before us," 
Esther answered. 
Haman trembled before the king and queen. The king 

10 rose from the banquet in great anger, and went out into 
the palace garden; while the miserable Haman fell down 
before the queen to beg for his life. 

"Behold the gallows, j5f ty cubits high, which Haman made 
ready for Mordecai, who saved the king's life, is standing 

15 by the house of Haman!" an officer cried. 

'^Hang him upon it!" the king commanded. So they 
hanged Haman on the gallows that he had made ready for 
Mordecai. 
Then King Ahasuerus gave to Esther the house in which 

20 Haman had lived, and Mordecai was called in before the 
king; for Esther had told him who Mordecai was, and how 
kind he had been to her. The king took off his ring, which 
he had before given to Haman, and gave it to Mordecai, 
and Esther made Mordecai ruler over the house that had 

25 belonged to Haman. Still Esther was troubled, because 
of the decree which Haman had written and sealed with the 
king's ring, and had sent out to all the provinces, telling 
the governors, the rulers, and the people of Persia, that, on 
the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, they should kill 

30 and destroy the Jews in every city, and take away whatever 
belonged to them. So she came again to the king, although 
he had not called her, and fell down at his feet and wept. 
The king held out the golden sceptre toward her, and she 
arose and stood before him, begging that the decree of 

35 Haman might be changed. 
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Now, the king himself could not change the decree that 
he had allowed Haman to make; for no law of the Medes 
and Persians could ever be changed. 

**But," said King Ahasuerus, "make another decree 
6 concerning the Jews, such an one as shall please thee, and 
seal it with the king's ring." 

Then Mordecai called the king's scribes together again, 

and commanded them to write another decree, saying, 

"The Jews have permission, on the thirteenth day of the 

10 twelfth month, to gather themselves together in every city 

and slay and destroy all who shall try to harm them." 

Copies of this decree Mordecai sent to the different 
provinces of the kingdom by messengers on horseback, 
and by riders on mules and camels. The messengers went 
16 out in haste according to the king's command; and Morde- 
cai came out from the palace clothed in royal garments, 
such as the king himself wore, of blue and white, and with 
a crown of gold upon his head. The people were glad 
when they saw him, and ever3rwhere the Jews feasted and 
20 were happy. 

On the thirteenth day of the twelfth month the Jews took 

their swords, and gathered themselves together in every 

city, to fight for their lives; and they gained the victory 

over all who came out against them. But on the fourteenth 

25 and fifteenth days they rested from fighting against their 

enemies. So were Esther and her people saved from those 

who had planned to destroy them. And the queen sent 

letters to all the Jews, telling them to keep the fourteenth 

and fifteenth days of the twelfth month every year as a 

30 time of feasting and gladness, when they should rejoice 

together, and give presents to one another, and gifts to the 

poor. For at that time they had been saved from their 

enemies, and their sorrows and mourning had been turned 

into joy. 

36 Little more do we know of the Jews for over four hundred 
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years. From other books than the Bible we learn that 
they dwelt as servants to the kings of Persia for many 
years longer. Then Alexander the Great, a mighty general 
and king, who was at war with Persia, brought an army and 

6 took Jerusalem, and the Jews served him. 

After his death, one of the Egyptian kings came to 
Jerusalem, and seeing how beautiful the temple was, he 
determined to go not only into its courts, but into the Holy 
of Holies, where the priests alone were allowed to go. 

10 The priests begged him not to so disobey God, and the 
people cried out with fear and sorrow when they saw him; 
still he went on until he came to the holy place. But 
while he was there, so great a fear and weakness came upon 
him, that he was carried out like one dead; and, in his 

15 anger, he treated the Jews most cruelly, making slaves 
of some and putting others to death. So cruel was he, 
that the Jews rebelled against Egypt and came to be ser- 
vants of the kings of Syria; but one of these Syrian kings 
came with an army and took Jerusalem; and in three days, 

20 forty thousand Jews were slain, and as many more sold to 

be captives. The Syrian king then went into the temple 

and took away the golden altar, the golden table, the golden 

candlesticks, and all the treasures that were there. 

Two years afterward he sent again one of his generals, 

25 with twenty-two thousand men, against Jerusalem. This 
king came into the city; and waiting until the Sabbath 
day, when he knew the Jews would not fight against him, 
he set his soldiers upon the people, commanding them to kill 
the men, to take the women and children captive, to rob 

30 the houses, and to throw down the city walls. The sol- 
diers obeyed his commands, putting so many of the Jews 
to death that the streets of the city and the courts of the 
temple ran red with their blood. 
Not satisfied with this, the king of Syria afterward made 

35 a decree forbidding the Jews to offer up sacrifices to God, 
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or to obey God's laws, or to keep the Sabbath day. He sent 
an oflScer to Jerusalem to drive them away from the temple, 
and to make it a place to worship idols in. Heathen altars 
were set up in every city of the land, and the Jews who 
5 would not sacrifice upon them were slain. 

At another time they became servants to the Romans, 
as they had been before to the Egyptians and to the Syrians. 
The Romans sent a general, named Herod, to be their 
king, who, though not one of the children of Israel, yet 

10 pretended to believe their religion and to worship Gk)d as 
they did. He was, in truth, a fierce and cruel man, who 
cared only to rule over the people. 

Herod was king for eighteen years; ^nd then, because 
the Jews hated him for his wickedness, he determined to 

15 build up the temple anew. By this he hoped to please 
them, and so make them more willing to be ruled over. 
The temple was the one built by the Jews when they re- 
turned from Babylon. It was nearly five hundred years 
old, and much of it was broken and decayed. Herod built 

20 this up again with great stones of white nftirble; and the 
stones lay covered, in some places, with plates of silver 
and gold. The building was very beautiful, and shone 
so brightly under the morning sim that it dazzled the eyes. 
The inside of the temple was divided, as it had been before, 

25 by a curtain, into two rooms: one of them, the holy place 

where the golden altar, the golden table, and the golden 

candlesticks stood; and the other, the most holy place, 

where the ark used to stand. 

But the ark had been lost long before, when the Jews 

30 were carried captive to Babylon. They had no ark now 
to bring into the most holy place; so it was empty, except 
that a stone lay on the spot where the ark should have been. 
Outside the temple was the court — the court of the 
priests — where the altar of burnt-offering and the laver 

35 stood. Outside of this court was another — the court 
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of Israel — where the men of Israel might come. Beyond 
this was a third court, where the women of Israel might go. 
Still outside this, and around all the others, was a very large 
court — the court of the Gentiles; for the Gentiles, 

5 that is, the people of other nations besides the Jews, were 
allowed to go into this. Nine large and splendid gates 
opened into the courts; one more splendid than the rest, 
called the Beautiful Gate. It was seventy-five feet high, 
and covered with Corinthian brass. Around the different 

10 courts walls were built. Inside this wall were wide porches 
with flat roofs, which rested on marble pillars so large 
that three men, their arms outstretched, could hardly 
reach round one gi them. The floor of the porches was 
paved with different colored marble. One of the porches 

15 was called Solomon's because it stood over a very high 
wall which Solomon had built up from the valley below. 

So ends this part of the story of the Israelitish people, 
as told in the Old Testament. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

From what book in the Bible is this story taken? 
What great service did Mordecai render King Ahasuerus? 
What decree did Haman wish the king to maike? 
Why did the king give Haman his ring? 
What did Mordecai do when he heard of the decree? 
What did Queen Esther do? 
What was the length of a cubit? 

Why could not the king change the decree he had made regarding 
the Jews? 
What did he do that the Jews might escape? 
Do you think Queen Esther was loved by the Jews? 
Who was Alexander the Great? 
Name some other rulers who persecuted the Jews. 
Who were the Gentiles? 

VOCABULARY 

Ahasuerus (a-haz-u-e'rus) Mordecai (mor'de-ki) 

Haman (ha'man) Vashti (vash'tl) • 



. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

Lord Byron 

George Noel Gordon Byron was bom in London, January 22, 
1788. When ten years of age he became the sixth Lord Byron. His 
education was received at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His first published book, "Hours of Idleness," was ridiculed in the 
Edinburgh Review, and Byron retorted in a poem called, "English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers." The work which made him famous 
was "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage." He left England in 1815, and 
spent most of the next seven years in Italy, where many of his poems 
were written. In the simmier of 1823, he sailed for Greece, to aid 
the Greeks in their struggle with the Turks for independence. He 
died in Missolonghi, Greece, April 19, 1824. 

For the story of the incident upon which B)n:on has founded the 
following poem see II Kings, xrx. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

• 

6 Like the leaves of the forest when smnmer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath flown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
10 And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there rolled not a breath of his pride; 

337 
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16 And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
20 The lances unlifted, the trumpet imblown. 

And the. widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And their idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was the "Assyrian"? 

Upon whom did he come down "like a wolf in the fold"? 
What were his "cohorts"? 
Where is Galilee? 

Compare the second stanza with the first. 
How was Sennacherib destroyed? 
What do you think the Angel of Death might have been? 
Who were the "widows of Ashur"? 
Why were the "idols broke in the temple of Baal"? 
In line 2^ennacherib is referred to as " the Gentile." What does 
this mean? 
Explain the last two lines. 



NOTES 

21 Ashur. The original name for Assyria, an ancient country 
of Asia. Sennacherib was one of its most powerful kings. 

22 Baal. The supreme god of the Canaanites, worshiped as the 
sun-god. The worship of Baal was introduced into Israel under 
Ahab and his wife, who was a Phenician princess. 



VOCABULARY 

Baal (ba'al) 
Sennacherib (se-nak'e-rib) 



JULIUS C^SAR 

Of all Rome^s great men, Caesar was, perhaps, the 
greatest. 

It was Caesar, who, with his wonderful ten legions, 
all picked men, and all devoted to their leader, went up 
5 through the wilderness, north of Italy, and, subduing the 
Gauls, pushed on even to the coast of Britain. 

Year after year he fought the barbarians, conquering 
them by thousands, until at last he had but to march against 
a tribe; for so terrified had they become, that word of his 
10 approach only was enough. They would lay down their 
arms and hasten out to meet him, that they might be 
enrolled at once as his loyal subjects. 

All Gaul subdued, Caesar went back to Rome. Affairs 
there with Pompey and Crassus demanded his attention, 
15 and it was well for him and for the province that he returned 
as early as he did. Matters could hardly have been in a 
worse condition; and when, after his successful wars in the 
East, from which he sent the message, so brief, but signi- 
ficant, **/ came, I saw, I conquered'^ and Pompey and 
20 Crassus hd!d been disposed of, the people were ready indeed 
to receive him as theii^ruler. 

They had suffered much, these Romans, from the selfish 
oppression of their nobles; and when Caesar came back to 
them they turned out in a great procession to meet him. 
25 They placed a wreath upon his head, they made him rich 
gifts, and, as the greatest sign of favor, made him Dictator 
for a term of ten years. 

Now, this dictatorship gave him nothing less than 

absolute power; he was in truth their king. For this, 

339 
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Caesar is sometimes criticised; and it may be he should 
not have accepted a position so high and so complete. 
Perhaps an absolute kingship is never wise, never best 
for the people. 
5 Still, we must not overlook the condition the coimtry 
was then in, and the complications, the intricacies, the 
petty jealousies and quarrels among the people. It may 
be that the establishing of Caesar as the one sole ruler, was 
the only thing to do at just that time. 

10 At any rate, history tells us that Caesar ruled wisely 
and well; that such laws as he modified were improved, 
and that the new laws he made were good. He had his 
great feasts, his triumphal processions, and he allowed 
the people to worship him. But all these things were in 

15 accordance with the times, and perhaps the people desired 
them quite as much as did Caesar himself. 

The time came, however, when certain great men in 
the city said, ^Xaesar is too ambitious." 
Once, when he was returning from the games, sur- 

20 rounded by a body guard of forty elephants each bearing 
upon its back a miniature crystal palace, from which 
colored lights blazed forth to dazzle and delight the 
people, some one cried, '*Hail, Caesar! Caesar, king of the 
Roman people!" 

25 **I am not king," answered Caesar; but it was with 
great reluctance and because he knew it was best — so 
his enemies said — that he made this modest reply. 

Again, Marc Antony, at a public festival, placed a 
crown upon great Caesar's head. This crown Caesar 

CO cast upon the ground, saying again, *'I am not king." 
Was this again for policy's sake? So his enemies said; 
and whether they spoke truly or not, you and I can never 
know. 
Now, there were people in the city who hated Caesar 

35 most thoroughly; and, strange to say, most of them were 
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people whom he had forgiven great wrongs, sparing them 
the punishment they deserved and would. have received 
from any other man who, perchance, might have been 
ruler over them. 

5 These men were determined that Caesar should be killed; 
for to them this was the only sure way to rid themselves 
of him. 

"But it will never do for us to kill him," these men said; 
"the people would tear us limb from limb." 

10 So these schemers set to work upon Jimius Brutus, a 
friend of Caesar's, and after a long time succeeded in making 
him think that Caesar was indeed full of duplicity; that all 
the seemingly kind deeds he did, he did with a motive, 
and that motive, always and ever, the Roman crown. 

15 "But twice have I, with my own eyes, seen him refuse 
the crown," said Brutus. 

"Certainly he refused it," said the men, with an insinu- 
ating sneer. 
Brutus, always a suspicious, gloomy man, brooded 

20 long; and at last, as the conspirators intended, came to 
the conclusion that perhaps Caesar was too ambitious 
and that it would be well, perhaps, to check whatever 
hopes he might have of kingly greatness. 

"Let the deed be done," said the conspirators, "before 

26 the Senate, and on the Ides of March." 

"It shall be as you say," was Brutus's reply. 
"True Roman," said the conspirators, affecting sin- 
cerity and earnestness; "Surely the city for which you 
dare so much will thank you and will reward you for the 

30 deed." 

On the morning of the day when the conspirators were 
to do their work, Calpumia, Caesar's wife, having premoni- 
tion that some sorrow was to come upon her husband, 
though she knew not what, begged him not to go to the 

35 Senate that day. 
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"I dreamed last night," said she, "that some trouble 
had befallen you." 

"It is foolisfi, Calpumia," said Caesar; "still, if you wish 
it greatly, I will remain at home to-day." 
6 "But you cannot, you cannot!" said one of the con- 
spirators. "Indeed I am sent to tell you that new and 
unexpected business has arisen in the Senate, and your 
presence is most important." 

And so Caesar went. "Beware the Ides of March! 
10 Beware!" said a soothsayer, as Caesar was being borne 
by his faithful servants along the street. 

Caesar paled at this. It seemed strange; and he recalled 
Calpurnia's • fears. 

Reaching the Senate, Caesar seated himself in his ivory 
15 chair, and the business of the day began. 

Cimber presented a petition to Caesar. Caesar, rising, 
unrolled the petition, and prepared to speak. 

Now was the conspirators' time, and close about the 
chair they crowded. The signal was given. Cimber 
20 seized Caesar's robe and threw him down. Cascar stabbed 
him with his sword! Another and another! Caesar strug- 
gled and called for help. Then Brutus came forward, 
raised his sword slowly, and stabbed great Caesar to the 
heart. 
25 "What! you, too, my Brutus!" said Caesar, and then 
fell dead at the foot of Pompey's statue. 

So perished Caesar, the greatest of the Romans; their 
greatest soldier, their wisest law-giver; a man who in his 
whole career proved himself always a faithful friend, slow 
30 to punish, generally averse to cruelty, and willing to for- 
give; a man who had always loved Rome, who had added 
more territory to her provinces than any other Roman 
and who to the day of his death so lived that no man could 
say of him: "This duty he neglected; this wrong he failed 
35 to right; in this matter he consulted only self." 
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And yet this great maa died — a victim to the suspicion, 
the jealousy, and the selfishness of his own people; even 
those whom he had served most loyally. 
For such were the Roman people; such was the uncer- 
stainty of favor among them; such was the peril in which 
even the greatest and the best of Rome's great men stood; 
such the price they paid for the honor and glory they 
achieved. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What were Caesar^s ten legions? 

Who were the Gauls? 

Who were Pompey and Crassus? 

In what great battle did Caesar defeat Pompey? 

How was Caesar regarded by the Roman people'? 

Why is he sometimes criticised? 

Give some reasons why an absolute kingship is unwise for the 
people? 

What did Ca^r's enemies say when he told the people he was not 
king? 

Explain "for policy's sake." 

Who was Junius Brutus? * 

What did the schemers succeed in making Bnitus believe? 

Explain "full of duplicity." 

What were the "Ides of March"? 

Why did Calpumia beg Caesar not to go to the Senate? 

Explain "premonition." 

What was a soothsayer? 

How was Caesar affected by what the soothsayer said? 

What did Caesar say to Brutus? 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 

Constantine was a great Roman general, who was 
honestly trying to decide for himself between the old re- 
ligion of the gods in which he had been brought up, and 
the new religion of Christ, which was coming more and more 

6 to be talked of and believed in. 

As he marched along with his great army, behold, so 
the legends goes, there appeared in the sky a great cross; 
and round about it were these words, "/w hoc signo vinces." 
These are Latin words which mean, *'By this sign thou 

10 shalt conquer." 

*'I accept the omen," said Constantine, bowing low 
before the wonderful cross. Accordingly he proclaimed 
himself a Christian, and entering Rome, promised protec- 
tion to the Christians and freedom from persecution. 

15 He rebuilt all the old churches that had been destroyed 
and erected many new ones. He did not destroy the old 
heathen temples, but in every way tried to show the Romans 
the beauty of the new faith; hoping that little by little 
they might turn to it. 

20 He was very wise and generous and it would have been 
well had many a later convert remembered his examples 
of wisdom and leniency. 

It was hard for the new Christian emperor to take his 
part in the state affairs; for every little act was so bound 

26 up in heathen rites and ceremonies. Not a movement 
could be made without first consulting the oracle, not an 
action could be commenced without first offering sacrifices 
to this, that, or the other god; and everything must await 
the omens of approval. 
344 
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I cannot bear all this," said Constantine; "neither 
is it right to uproot the old faith until the people have got 
ready for the new. I will build a new capitol, and in tiis 
there shall be only Christian rites from tiie beginning.'' 
6 Accordingly he chose the site of the old Greek city of 
Byzantimn. This ruined city he rebuilt and enlarged, and 
gave it the name of Constantinople, the name by which 
it is still known. 
In all these long years, the Romans, once so bold and 
10 daring, so strong and warlike, so brave and capable of 
bearing, had been growing weak and lazy, and more fond 
of games and luxury than of being strong and brave. 

It is little wonder, then, that, when three centuries or 
more after the birth of Christ, the Gk)ths and the Vandals, 
16 fierce tribes from the north, poured down upon them, 
they were too weak to resist them. 

Thus it came about that, as one after another of the 
northern tribes came pouring into Italy, spreading them- 
selves about, settling wherever they chose, taking possession 
20 of whatever pleased them, the Roman Empire fell. 
And so ends the Pagan history of Rome. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What does legend say caused Constantine to proclaim himself 
a Christian? 

Why was it hard for the Christian emperor to take his place in the 
state affairs? 

What was the oracle? 

Why was it consulted? 

Why were the omens of approval awaited? 

What did Constantine do in order to more firmly establish the 
Christian faith? 

Why did he give the name of "Constantinople" to the city he 
rebuilt? 

Who were the "Goths and Vandals"? 



THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS * 

H. A. GUERBER 

When Edward the Confessor died, in 1066, leaving no 
children, there were several claimants to the English throne. 
One of them was Harold, the son of Gkdwin, who was chosen 
by the Witenagemot to be the next king. It seems, more- 

6 over, that Edward the Confessor had picked out the same 
Harold to succeed him. 

The Duke of Normandy, also a relative of Edward, 
claimed that the throne should belong to him. He said 
that Edward had once promised to name him his suc- 

10 cessor, and added that when Harold was shipwrecked in 
Normandy he solemnly swore to help the duke get pos- 
session of the English crown. 

According to som^ histories, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, had forced the shipwrecked Harold to make that 

15 promise. The Saxon prince, thinking an oath under such 
circumstances could not be binding, laid his hand upon a 
small relic which William placed on the table. But as 
soon as the words were spoken, the duke removed the cloth 
which covered the table, and showed Harold a pile of the 

20 holiest relics that could be found. 

Of course, in these days a promise is a promise, but in 
the time of Harold it was considered more binding if made 
upon several relics than if upon one. If Harold really 
promised to give William the throne, he should have done 

25 so, but you will find in some histories that Harold made 

* From Guerber's "Story of the English." Copyright, 1898, by American 
Book Company. Used by j>ennission of the publishers. 
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no such promise, and hence did not break his word when 
he accepted the crown. 

However that may be, Harold was no sooner named 
king than he found himself compelled to fight against the 

6 Danes, who invaded his kingdom on one side, and the 
Normans, who were coming on the other. 

Harold, who is known as the ''Last of the Saxons," be- 
cause he was the last Saxon king, promptly collected his 
army, and, marching rapidly northward, met and defeated 

10 the Danes at Stamford Bridge. But scarcely had he won 
this victory, when a herald came in great haste to annoimce 
that the Normans were crossing the Channel in many ships. 
Without giving his men a moment to rest, Harold marched 
them from Stamford Bridge to the shore at Hastings, 

15 where he arrived three days later, only to find that the 
Normans had already landed. 

We are told that as William was leaving his boat he 
stumbled and fell. People were very superstitious in those 
days, so some of his followers began to mutter something 

20 about evil omens and bad luck. But William, who was 
very quick-witted, laughed aloud, and, seizing some sand 
in his hands, he cried that he now held England fast. This 
gave his men new courag^, and when they met Harold's 
army at Senlac, a few miles away, they fought with great 

25 energy. 

For a long while the battle raged furiously, and it seemed 
doubtful how it would end. Then, suddenly, a cry arose 
that William had been killed, and his men paused in dis- 
may. But before they could turn and flee, he put spurs 

30 to his horse, and, snatching his helmet from his head so 

that all might see his face, rode through the ranks, crying, 

"I am still alive, and, with the help of Gkxi, I shall yet 

conquer." 

The Norman soldiers, encouraged by these words, again 

36 attacked the weary Saxons, who fought bravely, in spite 
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of the terrible rain of Norman arrows, until they saw their 
king fall dead. When the battle was over, and William 
remained victor, Harold's lady-love came to look for his 
body. She found it under a heap of slain, on the very 

6 spot where he had fought gallantly to the last. A Norman 
arrow was sticking through his eye into his brain, and his 
hand still grasped his sword. 

Some historians say that Harold's body was buried in 
an abbey near London. Others declare that William 

10 ordered that he should be buried on the shore, saying, ''He 
guarded the coast while he was alive; let him continue 
to guard it after death/' Upon his grave, wherever it 
was, his lady is said to have put this epitaph: "Here lies 
Harold the Unfortunate." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What led to the Battle of Hastings? 
From what country did the Saxons originally come? 
To what race of people did William belong? 
From whom did the Normans descend? 
Who were the Danes? 

What Chginnel did the Normans cross in coming to make war Upon 
Harold? 
Locate on your map Stamford Bridge, Hastings, and Senlac. 
What led to the Battle of Hastings? 

NOTES 

346: 3 Godwin, The Earl of Wessex, a famous Saxon noble. 
His daughter, Editha, sister of Harold, was the wife of Edward the 
Confessor. 

246:4 Witenagemot. The Anglo-Saxon general assembly or 
parliament. It was composed of the king, the witan, or wise men, 
the bishops, the ealdormen, or Saxon leaders, and some of the chief 
proprietors of the land. This council had the highest power in the 
kingdom, even that of choosing the king. 

VOCABULARY 

Witenagemot (wit'e-na-ge-mot') 



THE CONQUEST* 

H. A. GUERBER 

The great battle of Senlac, or Hastings, was won. 
Harold, **Last of the Saxons," was dead; and William, 
now called the Conqueror, was ruler of England. Al- 
though he had no real claim to the crown, William took it 
5 by force, and England became his by conquest. 

This battle of Hastings, fought in 1066, is one of the 
great battles of the world, because it decided the fate of 
England, which was now to be ruled, not by a Saxon king 
chosen by the wise men of the kingdom, but by a monarch 
10 who spoke Norman French, brought new laws and customs, 
and meant to be absolute king. 

William's wife. Queen Matilda, was so proud of his vic- 
tory at Hastings that she and her women worked a wonder- 
ful piece of tapestry, sixty-eight yards long, on which the 
15 landing of William and the principal features of the battle 
are all represented. This wonderful piece of needlework 
still exists, and is known as the Bayeux tapestry. 

The battle at Hastings was the only great battle which 
William had to fight, for the Saxons, who had been masters 
20 of England for about six hundred years, dared no longer 
resist him. As William advanced, the towns opened their 
gates to him, and he marched right on to London, where he 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey, on Christmas Day. 
There were great rejoicings at his coronation, but the occa- 

♦ From Guerber's "Story of the English." Copyright, 1898, by American 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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sion was marred by a terrible fire, which broke out during 
the service and did much damage to the city. 

William, having become King of England, gradually 
took possession of the land, which he distributed among 

5 the Normans who had come with him into England. Thus 
Saxon land passed into the hands of the Normans, and 
many of the noblest families in England now proudly claim 
that they *'came over with tlie Conqueror." At court, 
in church, and in all the noblemen's houses, Norman French 

10 was the language spoken; but Anglo-Saxon remained the 
speech of the humbler people, who, for the greater part, 
became the servants of the Normans. 

The new masters of England not only brought over a 
new language and new customs, but they also began to 

15 build houses in a new style. They did not think that the 
low, rambling, wooden houses which the Saxons and 
Danes had occupied were fit for noblemen; so they sent 
over to Normandy for workmen to teach their new servants 
how to build Norman castles. 

20 As you may never have seen such a castle, I will try to 
make you understand how it looked. In the center there 
was a huge round or square tower, built of stone, with 
enormously thick walls, and with only slits for windows. 
This tower was called the dungeon, or keep, and was gener- 

25 ally occupied by the lord and his family. They spent 
most of their time in the principal apartment, called the 
hall. 

Aroimd the keep there was an open space, paved with 
stone. This was inclosed by one or more very thick walk, 

30 in which were built rooms for the servants, stables, grana- 
ries, armories, etc. The outer wall of the castle was 
particularly strong, and was surmounted by a parapet and 
towers, where men at arms were always on guard. 
Directly under this wall there was often a deep and wide 

35 ditch, filled with water; this was called the moat. When 
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a person wished to get into the castle, a drawbridge was 
lowered over the moat, and the portcullis, or iron gateway 
which closed the entrance to the castle, was drawn up to 
let him pass into the inner court. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who won the victory at the Battle of Hastings? 

Why was William called the Conqueror? 

What did Queen Matilda do in honor of the victory? 

Where is Bayeux? 

What great changes resulted from the Norman Conquest of England? 

Give a description of a Norman Castle. 

What are "granaries"? 

What is a " parapet " ? 

NOTE 

349:23 Westminster Abbey. A famous church in Westminster, 
London, founded on the site'of an earlier church buih by Edward 
the Confessor, and rebuilt in the thirteenth century by Henry III and 
Edward I. 

VOCABULARY 

Bayeux (ba-yer') 



LORDS AND VASSALS* 

H. A. GUERBER 

William the Conqueror repulsed the Danes, who tried 
once more to gain a footing in England, and subdued the 
few Saxon lords who still opposed him. Then he built 
a few castles to keep order in the principal cities of his new 
5 realm. The most noted of these castles is the great Tower 
of London, which you will often find mentioned in stories 
of English history. 

Although the conquest of England was made after only 
one great battle, it took twenty years before it was quite 
10 completed and the last attempts at rebellion were put 
down. Every time a Saxon lord disobeyed, or was killed 
in battle, his lands were given to some Norman nobleman, 
who, in return, swore to be faithful to William. 

It was thus that with the Normans the feudal system 
15 came into England. Now, as you probably do not know 
what the feudal system was, I am going to try to make it 
clear to you. When a king gave lands to one of his fol- 
lowers, he did so on condition that the new owner should 
remain his vassal, or servant, and should supply him with 
20 a certain amount of money and men in time of war. 

The lord or baron — for by some such title these noble- 
men were generally called — had full power over his terri- 
tory, and could even make war upon his neighbors. He 
usually gave part of his estates to his followers, who in 
25 their turn promised to obey him. This kind of ownership 

♦FromGuerber's " Story of the English." Copyright, 1898, by Ameriran 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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of land-ownersUp depending on personal service -was 
called a feud, and hence this whole system was called 
feudalism. By it each lord was the vassal of a king, and 
the master of other vassals of lower rank. 

6 To make sure that order should be maintained in his 
new realm, William held each lord responsible for the good 
behavior of his vassals. It was also decreed that a bell 
should be rung every evening, as a signal that all the fires 
and lights should be put out. This bell was called the 

10 curfew bell; and as the people had no more light, they 
were obliged to go to bed early. 

Instead of trying criminals by the old Saxon methods, 
by ordeal or by jury, the Norman barons introduced the 
fashion of making the accuser and the accused fight to- 

16 gether, declaring that the innocent would always prevail. 
Of course this was not true, for the wrongdoer was often 
the stronger of the two; but for many years these fights, 
called judgments of Gk)d, or judicial duels, were often re- 
sorted to in England. 

20 To make sure that he should know exactly how his land 
was divided, who owned each field and house, and how 
much tax each landowner could afford to pay, William 
had commissioners visit all parts of the realm. These men 
wrote down what they learned, keeping the record in a 

26 very old and celebrated book, which is called the Domes- 
day or Doomsday Book. It is written on vellum, a very 
fine kind of parchment, and is carefully kept as a great 
curiosity in the British Museum. 
You must not imagine that the Conqueror gave away 

30 all the land. On the contrary, he was careful to keep a 
large share of it for himself, and, as he was very fond of 
himting. he had no less than sixty-eight forests full of 
game. As this did not seem enough, he laid waste a huge 
tract of more than one hundred and forty square miles, 

35 where thirty-six churches and many pretty villages had 
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once stood. This land was made into a huge hunting 
ground, called the New Forest, and no one was allowed 
to hunt in it without the permission of the king. 

William made several visits to Normandy, and on his 
return from one of these excursions, finding that the Arch- 
6 bishop of Canterbury had not been faithful to him, he put 
a learned man named Lanfranc there in his stead. This 
man helped the king to govern, and to settle the affairs of 
the English Church. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What was the most noted of the castles built by William the 
Conqueror? 

What was the one great battle in the conquest of England by the 
Normans? 

What happened every time a Saxon lord disobeyed or was killed? 

What was the feudal system? 

In what way did William maintain good order in his new realm? 

How were criminals tried in the old Saxon days? 

What was trial by ordeal? 

What is trial by jury? 

What fashion did the Norman barons introduce? 

What is the "Doomsday Book"? 

What was the "New Forest"? 

Is there still an Archbishop of Canterbury? 

What position does he hold? 



DEATH OF WILLIAM* 



H. A. GUERBER 



King William was not a happy man, in spite of all his 

conquests. His three sons gave him much trouble, and 

once, when the two younger lads playfully threw some 

water upon their elder brother as he was passing under 

5 their window, a terrible quarrel broke out. 

Robert, the elder, declared that his brothers had insulted 
him, and wanted to kill them both in his rage. When 
his father reproved him, Robert said he would not stay in 
England, and asked to be allowed to return to Normandy 

15 and govern this province, which his father had once prom- 
ised him. William refused to grant this request, so Rob- 
ert fled to Normandy, where, joining some discontented 
noblemen, he declared war against his father. 

Forced to bear arms against his son, William crossed 

16 the Channel with an army, and after several years' warfare 
father and son met face to face in battle. As William's 
visor (the steel grating which protected a warrior's face) 
was down, Robert did not recognize his father until he had 
knocked him off his horse and was about to kill him. 

20 Full of remorse, Robert begged William's pardon, helped 
him to rise, and offered him his own horse. But William 
was too angry just then to forgive him, and, vaulting upon 
the steed, he rode testily away. It was not till some 
time after that father and son, owing to the queen's en- 

25 treaties, became friends once more. Shortly after this, 

* From Guerber's " Story of the English. " Copyright, 1898, by American 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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good Qneen Matilda, a descendant of Alfred the Great, 
died, and was sorely missed. 

The rest of William's life was si>ent in warfare, and his 

last campaign was in France, where he went to subdue a 

6 revolt of the Normans, whom the French had induced to 

rebel. The Conqueror was old, stout, and in poor health; 

• 

but when he heard that the King of France was making 
fun of him because! he was fat, he vowed revenge. 
He therefore attacked Mantes, a small town, where, after 

10 killing most of the inhabitants he had the houses set afire. 
As he was riding through the place on the next day, his 
horse stepped on some hot ashes, and, rearing and plunging 
wildly, flung the king heavily against the pommel of his 
saddle. 

15 The blow was so violent that William was mortally in- 
jured. His men carried him off to a neighboring village, 
where he gave his last orders. He said that his son Robert 
should have Normandy; his namesake, William, England; 
and his youngest son, Henry, a large sum of money. 

20 The three young princes were so anxious to take pos- 
session of their inheritance that they all rushed away 
without waiting until their father had breathed his last. 
The king's servants followed their example and fled also, 
carrying off everything they could lay hands upon. Even 

25 the sheets of the bed upon which William lay were snatched 
away from him, and the thief escaped, leaving the king's 
body on the ground, where it had rolled. 

Some monks found the dead monarch lying on the floor, 
all alone, and charitably prepared to bury him. But when 

30 they had dug a grave for him in a church William had 
founded, a man stepped forward and said that the ground 
was his. The king, he declared, had never paid him for 
it, so his body should not be buried there. 

The priests bought the soil; but the grave proved too 

35 small to hold so large a corpse, and the priests had to 
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force it into the hole, while the few spectators fled in horror. 
The king, who had won a large part of France and all Eng- 
land by his sword, was thus buried like a criminal; and 
as he had shown no mercy to any one, no tears were shed 
6 over his grave. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Why was King William unhappy? 

What did his son Robert do? 

What happened when William and Robert met face to face in 
battle? 

How did Robert feel when he foimd out that he had been about 
to kill his father? 

Did William forgive him then? 

What induced them to become friends? 

Who was Alfred the Great? 

Why did the Conqueror vow revenge upon the King of France? 

Where is Mantes? 

In what way did William receive his death blow? 

What were his last orders? 

What did the three young princes do? 

Was the death of the great Conqueror sadly mourned? Why? 



VOCABULARY 

Mantes (mont) 



THE MAID OF ORLEANS* 

H. A. GXJERBER 

When Henry V died, his only child, Henry VI, was 
nine months old. The English crown was far too large 
and heavy for this baby monarch's head, and when the 
sceptre was brought, his tiny hand clutched it as if it 

. 6 had been a mere rattle. Fortunately for him, Henry VI 
had two very able uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Bedford, who governed England and France for him. 

Two months after the death of Henry, the insane mon- 
arch of France breathed his last. According to the treaty 

10 of Troyes, Henry VI was now King of France; but the 

Dauphin Charles, the eldest son of the mad king, also 

claimed the crown, which by right did really belong to him. 

The northern part of France was now in the hands of 

the English, who in fun called the dauphin ELing of Bourges 

15 because they said he ruled only the province aroimd a 
small town of that name. Charles had very few troops, 
but he often secured the help of the Scots, who hated 
the English because they kept the Scotch king, James 
I, a prisoner. The baby king's imcles now agreed to 

20 set James free, provided the Scots paid for his eighteen 

years' board, and promised they would not help the French 

or make war against the English for a term of seventeen 

years. 

It now seemed as if all would go well for the English. 

25 The Duke of Bedford, who was as good a warrior as Henry 
V, declared that as soon as he became master of the town 

* From Guerber's ''Story of the English." Copyright, 1898, by American 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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of Orleans, which he was then besieging, he would con- 
sider all France conquered. Just then, however, a poor 
peasant girl, Joan of Arc, fancied that she had been chosen 
by heaven to save her country from the English. She 

5 was good and earnest, and spoke so convincingly that 
people finally believed her. A knight from the neigh- 
borhood took her to Bourges, where the king and his ad- 
visers allowed her to do as she wished and lead an army 
to the rescue of Orleans. 

10 The common soldiers, who were very superstitious, be- 
lieved that Joan had seen visions and had spoken to angels, 
so they were ready to do all she told them. They felt sure 
they would win as long as she led them on. The rumor 
of her mission soon reached the ears of the English soi- 
ls diers, who dreaded her appearance, and said that if heaven 
had sent her, their resistance would be vain. 

This state of feeling in the two armies grew much more 
marked when Joan actually fought her way into Orleans, 
bringing provisions to the famished inhabitants. They 

20 received her with rapture, and called her the "Maid of 
Orleans." But Joan was not yet satisfied, and she vowed 
she would not rest until she had driven the English away 
from Orleans and taken the dauphin to Rheims to be 
crowned in the same cathedral as all the kings before him. 

25 Joan kept her word. The English fled as she drew near. 
Town after town opened its gates when she appeared, 
wearing a suit of armor like a man, and sitting astride a 
great battle steed. Advancing thus, she won back many 
of the lost provinces, and at last Charles VII was formally 

30 crowned. Then she said that her mission was ended, and 
begged permission to go home and tend her sheep. 

But the king would not let her go, and the generals, 
knowing the effect of her presence upon the minds of both 
armies, urged her to remain. Joan of Arc sadly yielded 

36 to their entreaties, but all her joyous confidence now for- 
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sook her. The result was that in spite of her courage the 
French soldiers ceased to believe in her. One day, when 
she had headed a sally from the town of Compiegne, they 
even treacherously forsook her. 
5 Poor Joan fell into the hands of a French knight, an ally 
of the English, and he, seeing that her king had basely 
deserted her, sold her into their hands. Joan of Arc was 
then thrust into prison, treated with the most inhuman 
cruelty, and, after being accused of heresy and witchcraft, 

10 she was burned at the stake in Rouen, and her ashes were 
cast into the Seine! But the heroic Maid of Orleans died 
so bravely, on the very square where her statue now stands, 
that the English soldiers began to fear that they had killed 
a saint. Their dread, and the Frenchmen's indignation, 

15 gave the latter the advantage, and at each new defeat the 
English cried that it was a judgment against them for burn- 
ing Joan. 

When the Duke of Bedford saw that France was lost, 
he died of grief, and was buried in Rouen. Some time 

20 afterwards Charles VII became master of that city, and 
his soldiers proposed to open the duke's tomb and scatter 
his ashes abroad; but the duke had fought so bravely that 
Charles would not allow this, and said: "No; let him 
repose in peace; and be thankful that he does repose, for 

26 were he to awake he would make the stoutest of us tremble." 

The war between France and England went on several 

years longer, with occasional pauses. But the French 

steadily advanced, and the English finally found that the 

Hundred Years' War, which lasted from about 1338 to 

30 1453, cost them no end of men and money, but brought 
them little besides the glory won in the three great battles 
of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. During the reign of 
Henry VI they lost, in fact, all the territory they had 
won in France, except the city of Calais, which they were 

35 to hold for another century. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY 

By what right was the crown of France claimed for Henry VI? 

To whom did it rightfully belong? Why? 

What is the meaning of "dauphin"? 

Why did the Scots help Charles? 

Who was Joan of Arc? • 

What did she wish to do? 

How was she regarded by the French soldiers? By the English 
soldiers? 

Why was she called the "Maid of Orleans"? 

When did she consider her mission ended? 

Why did she not go home and tend her sheep as she wished? 

What happened when the soldiers ceased to believe in her? 

How did Charles repay her for what she did for him? 

What effect did her death have upon the English? 

Locate on your map of France the following places: Bourges, 
Orleans, Rheims, Rouen, Cr&y, Portiers, Agincourt, and Calais. 



NOTE 

358: 9 Treaty of Troyes, A treaty by which Henry V of England 
was to marry Catharine, daughter of Charles VI of France, and by 
which Henry V was accepted by the French as regent and heir of 
France. 

VOCABULARY 

Agincourt (aj'in-kort) Crecy (kra-se') 

Bourges (b(5rzh) Poitiers (pwa-tya') 

Calais (ka-la') Rheims (remz) 

Compiegne (kon-pyany') Troyes (trwa) 



VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND* 

H. A. GUERBER 

When Victoria became queen, every one felt a tender 
interest in the young girl who was thus called upon to stand 
at the head of a great nation. Her coronation, which took 
place on June 28, 1838, was one of the grandest sights 

6 London has ever seen. She was crowned at Westminster 
Abbey, in the midst of the peers of the realm, who came up to 
do homage to her. Each one in turn bent the knee before 
her, and, removing his coronet, touched the queen's crown, 
saying, "I do become your liegeman of life and limb and of 

10 earthly worship; and faith and love will I bear unto you 
to live and die against all manner of folk. So help me 
God." 

Even there, at the coronation, the young queen showed 
how kind-hearted she was; for when a very aged peer 

16 stumbled and fell, she stretched out her hand to help him 
rise, and came down a few steps so that he need not exert 
himself too milch to reach her. 

Now you may think it is great fun to be a queen, but 
it is really hard work. From the very first. Queen Victoria 

20 spent many hours every day going over state papers with 
her ministers, who carefully explained everything to her. 
This was far more tedious for a young girl than any lesson 
could be; for many things were difficult to understand, 
and all the papers were very dry. 

25 The queen's first minister and her good friend was Lord 

♦ From Guerber's *' Story of the English." Copyright 1899 by American 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Melbourne, who took a fatherly interest in her, and who 
once said of her: "She never ceases to be a queen, and is 
always the most charming, cheerful, obliging, and imaffected 
queen in the world." 
5 It was while this minister was helping her to govern that 
a long-planned marriage was arranged between Victoria 
(the "little Mayflower," as her German relatives called 
her) and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gtotha. Victoria 
being a queen, and Albert only a prince, she was told 

10 that it would not be proper for him to propose to her. 
She therefore had to propose to him; and she once said 
thai it was the hardest thing she ever had to do. 

Next, she had to appear alone before Parliament, to tell 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons what she 

15 intended to do, and to receive their good wishes. This too 
was a great trial for so young a girl, but she never had 
cause to regret it, for her marriage was very happy. 

Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort (for so he was 
later called) were a most devoted couple, and they lived 

20 a quiet, beautiful, happy, and exemplary life. Not only 

was the Prince Consort a good man, but he was wise and 

well educated, and so modest and unselfish that all he ever 

asked was to help the queen and her people. 

During the following years many changes took place in 

25 the royal family, where nine children played in turn in the 
royal nursery. Changes were going on elsewhere too; for 
since Victoria had come to the throne, among countless 
other improvements, there had been established the first 
penny post, the telegraph, and the Atlantic cable. 

30 To show the people how many new inventions had been 
made, and what wonderful things the world contains, the 
Prince Consort planned the first ''world's fair,'' or "peace 
festival." It was held in the Crystal Palace, near London, 
and was such a success that it has been followed by many 

35 others in different parts of the world. These fairs have 
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been a great help in educating people eveiywhere, by giv- 
ing them new and useful ideas. 

You will probably often hear it said that Queen Victoria 
was only a figurehead, and had nothing to do with the gov- 
5 eminent, which was carried on by Parliament and the 
Cabinet. This, however, is not true; for while Great 
Britain is a constitutional monarchy, that is, to say, a king- 
dom ruled by the laws of the land, and the king cannot 
do anything against the law, he can do much with it. 
10 Although not a genius, Victoria was so well educated and 
painstaking that it was she who suggested many of the 
improvements which took place while she was queen. 

In the government she had many prime ministers besides 
Lord Melbourne; for you must know that the British min- 
is isters resign their office just as soon as the greater part of 
Parliament does not approve of what they propose to do. 
Then the king asks the principal man in the opposition 
party to be his minister and to select men for a new Cabi- 
net. These members stay in office just as long as the 
20 prime minister has the good will of the House of Commons; 
but when he goes, they go too. 

Victoria's prime ministers were these noted men: Mel- 
bourne, Peel, Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, Palmerston, 
Gladstone (the Grand Old Man), Disraeli (Lord Beacons- 
25 field), Salisbury, and Rosebery. These ministers little 
by little brought about many reforms, among which is a law 
allowing Jews to be members of both houses of Parliament. 
Another says that the Irish people need no longer pay taxes 
for the support of the Church of England, which so few 
30 of them attend. 



SOME WARS IN VICTORIA'S REIGN* 

H. A. GUERBER 

If you were to hear all the great and important things 
which happened during this, the longest and most glo- 
rious reign in English history, it would take a very long 
time and a much bigger voliune than this is now to tell 
6 you about them. There were so many great artists, 
writers, scientists, statesmen, inventors, and discoverers 
that the last half of the nineteenth century is often 
called the Victorian Age. 
While Victoria sat on the throne of Great Britain, there 

10 were many disturbances. When she began her reign, 
the people who had been suffering from hunger wanted 
some of the laws changed. The reformers got up a charter, 
which they said had been signed by five million people, 
and, marching into London, they rolled it into Parliament 

15 in a tub. 

The demands of the Chartists, as the charter-signers 
were called, frightened the people, ai^ many took upon 
themselves the office of policeman to keep the mob in 
order. The changes the Chartists had asked for, although 

20 not granted then, were gradually brought about by a few 
great statesmen, such as the ministers already named, and 
Wilberforce, Brougham, Cobden and Bright. 

Changes were made in corn, navigation, and trade laws; 
for Great Britain now has free trade; that is, goods are 

25 brought into the country without the payment of duty. 

♦From Guerber's "Story of the English." Copyright, 1898, by American 
Book Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Queen Victoria always took a very lively interest in all 
state matters, and in many cases felt great regret for the 
numerous wars fought during her reign. Among these 
were several wars in Afghanistan, fought either against 
6 the natives or against the Russians, who quarrelled with 
the British about the frontier. 

Then there were also a number of wars with the Chi- 
nese. The first of these wars is, I am sorry to say, not to 
the credit of the British; for they forced the Chinese to 

10 let them have the island of Hong Kong, so as to sell all the 
opium they wanted to the natives, for whom it is even 
worse than rum. In another war, an English general, who 
is generally known as "Chinese Ciordon," put down a 
Chinese rebellion, and in reward received from the emperor 

15 a mandarin's yellow gown and some gay peacock feathers, 
these being among the Chinese, like the Order of the Garter 
among the English, a mark of especial honor. 

In India the British waged two wars against the Sikhs, 
defeated them, and took possession of their territory, 

20 the Punjab. Next they fought against the Burmese, and 
took possession of Lower Burma. In 1857, broke out 
the terrible ** Indian Mutiny," or the revolt of the sepoys. 
These sepoys were native soldiers who had been trained to 
fight by British officers. When new rifles were introduced, 

26 and they had to u^ greased cartridges, the sepoys fancied 
that the British wanted to make them do what their religion 
forbade; that is, to say, touch grease taken from tiieir 
sacred animal, the cow, or from the hog, an animal the 
least contact with which, they fancied, made them unfit 

30 to enter heaven. 

The officers tried to pacify the men by telling them that 
they could either grease the cartridges themselves with 
anything they pleased, or use other guns; but it was too 

• late. The revolt spread from Meerut to Delhi, Cawnpore, 

35 and Lucknow. Everywhere the British were killed without 
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mercy, and at Cawnpore men, women and children were 
cruelly butchered and cast into a well, after they had 
heroically defended themselves for many a day. 
A brave general named Havelock fought like a tiger to 
5 reach Cawnpore in time to save his countrymen; but he 
got there too late. In spite of the awful heat, he next 
hurried on to Lucknow, where he found the English still 
alive. But there were so many women and children that 
he could not fight his way out with them. He therefore 

10 joined them in their heroic resistance, which was kept up 
until a brave Scotchman named Campbell came marching * 
to the rescue, just as one of the women had dreamed. 

When the English heard the Scotch bagpipes in the dis- 
tance, playing *'The Campbells are Coming," they almost 

15 died of joy. Lucknow was relieved; but Havelock, worn 
out by his heroic exertions, soon breathed his last. The 
mutiny was put down, and India was taken away from the 
East India Company, and placed under the rule of the queen, 
who was crowned Empress of India in 1877. 

20 Since the "Indian Mutiny" there have been a few other 
revolts, which have quickly been put down. But railways 
telegraphs, schools, and colleges are making rapid changes, 
in India, where there are more than two hundred million 
people, speaking many different languages, practicing many 

25 religions, but all subject to the British government. 

Great Britain also fought one war in Europe, against 
Russia — a war of which you will hear a great deal. It is 
called the "Crimean War," and it was during this contest 
that, owing to a mistaken order, the Light Brigade made 

30 the gallant charge at Balaklava (1854). Their prompt 
obedience, their courage, and the death of nearly the whole 
company, have made them forever famous. If you want 
to hear what dangers they braved, you had better read 
Tennyson's poem, "The Charge of the Light Brigade," 

35 and tihen you will see why every one admires them. 
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While the British soldiers were making their names 
famous in the Crimean War, an Englishwoman, Florence 
Nightingale, nursed the sick and the dying with such de- 
votion that the men kissed her shadow on the wall as she 
5 passed by. Thanks to her exertions, and to those of the 
kind nurses whom she directed, many lives were saved, 
and since then hospitals for wounded soldiers have been 
much improved. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

In what year was Queen Victoria bom? 

At what age, then, was she crowned? 

What is the meaning of the oath repeated by the peers of the realm 
at the coronation? 

Where is Saxe-Coburg-Gotha? 

Why was Prince Albert called the "Prince Consort"? 

What were some of the improvements that were established after 
Victoria came to the throne? 

When was the first "worid's fair" held? 

What is the " Crystal Palace "? 

What is the government of Great Britain? 

What were some of the reforms brgught about by Queen Vic— s 
toria's prime ministers? 

What is said of Queen Victoria's reign? 

What is the "Victorian Age"? 

Who were the "Chartists"? 

How were some of the changes the reformers had asked for 
brought about? 

What is the meaning of "free trade"? 

What were some of the wars of Victoria's reign? 

What were some of the causes of these wars? 

Who were the " Sikhs "? The " sepoys "? 

Read Whittier's poem, "The Relief of Lucknow." 

What was the East India Company? 

Why was the "Crimean War" so called? 



VOCABULARY 

Balaklava (bal-a-kla'va) Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (saks- 

Brouhgam (bro'am) ko'berg-go'ta) 

Disraeli (diz-ra'li) Sikhs (seks) 



WASHINGTON THE FmST PRESmENT 

While a President holds his office we speak of it as his 
administration; and those events which occur while a cer- 
tain person is President, are always spoken of as the events 
of that President's administration. 
5 Although it was, no doubt, a great honor to have been 
chosen first President of the United States, and although it 
must have been very pleasant to Washington to know that 
his people so loved and trusted him, still he knew there 
was hard, hard work ahead, and no little worriment; for, 

10 although the States had accepted the Constitution, still 
there were persons here and there who still clung to the 
idea of having each State rule itself without any President 
at all or any Congress; others there were, who had wanted 
a king and who would have much preferred to keep the 

15 government out of the hands of the common people. All 
these critics were of course watching every movement of 
the new President, ready to find fault, and say, "Just what 
we expected," if the least thing went wrong. Then^ too, 
there were other difficulties. The treasury was nearly 

20 empty, and no other nation was willing to lend money to 
this new government; the Indians were rioting, burning 
and plimdering on the frontiers; pirates from the Barbary 
States were attacking American ships and putting American 
seamen into prison; Spain had refused to allow the Ameri- 

25 cans the use of the Mississippi River for their trade; and 
England would not make any treaty of commerce with 
the new country. 

Worst of all, was the empty treasury — no money with 
which to raise armies to fight the Indians; no money with 
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which to send ships to attack the Barbary States; no 
money to offer Spain; no money even with which to pay 
the old debts of the Revolution. A perplexing place it was, 
indeed, for Washington and his Cabinet. But they were 
6 equal to the occasion. Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, managed the money affairs so successfully that 
he has ever since been held up as an example of wisdom 
to all succeeding Treasurers. He established a National 
Bank, and levied taxes in order to raise the money 
10 which the government so much needed. 

I shall not attempt to tell you how all these things were 
brought about, for you could not imderstand it, and it 
would not be very interesting to you even if you could. 
All I want you to remember just now is, that Washing- 
is ton and his Cabinet were very wise in their dealings with 
all these troubles — so wise that, when, eight years later, 
Washington retired from public life, the money troubles 
were greatly improved, the Indians had been held back. 
Spain had been made to allow the Americans the use of 
20 the Mississippi, and the Barbary States had given up the 
prisoners, and had promised not to interfere further with • 
American vessels. 

The country, you see, was in a far better condition than 
it had been when, eight years before, Washington was 
26 made President. 

As the President's term is four years, Washington had, 
you will imderstand, served two terms. As the time for a 
third election drew near, Washington resigned his office, 
saying that he had tried to serve his country faithfully 
30 through its darkest hours, and that now, being sixty-five 
years old, he wished to retire to his home at Mt. Vernon 
and spend the rest of his life in rest and quiet. 

There had been on all sides men who said, during 

Washington's administration, 'Washington will be King 

36 yet. He means to be King. He will hold his office until 
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he is King." But I wonder what these men said when, 
at the end of the second term, Washington so quietly 
and modestly retired to his own home, thus proving how 
little he cared for public life except when his country needed 
shim. 

Washington did not live very long after his return to his 
home. Not many months had passed when there came news 
of his sudden death. 
Every possible honor was paid this brave, good man, the 

10 Father of his Country, as he was called. In England and 
France even, the highest honors were paid him. The Eng- 
lish ships were ordered to wear their flags at half mast, and 
the French ruler ordered that the banners be draped with 
crepe. 

16 Wherever Washington'^ name was mentioned, it was 
always with tender reverence and love. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is meant by a president's "administration"? 
What was the "Constitution" accepted by the States? 
What is meant by the "treasury"? 
Where are the Barbary States? 
What is a president's "Cabinet"? 
Who was Washington's Secretary of the Treasury? 
What did he do? 

What is meant by a "National Bank"? 

What had been accomplished during Washington's two terms of 
office? 



WARREN'S ADDRESS AT THE BATTLE OF 

BUNKER HILL 

John Pierpont 

John Pierpont was born at Litchfield, Conn., April 6, 1785. After 
graduating from Yale, he studied law, and also took a course in 
theology at the Harvard Divinity School, being ordained a Unitarian 
minister in 1819. His poems were published in a volume entitled 
"Airs of Palestine and Other Poems." 

Stand! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
5 What's the mercy despots feel? 

Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel ! 

Ask it — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
10 Will ye to your homes retire? 

Look behind you! they're afire! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it! — From the vale 
On they come! — and will ye quail? — 
15 Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be! 

In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may — and die we must; 
But, 0, where can dust to dust 
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20 Be consigned so well, 

As where heaven its dews shall shed, 
On the martyred patriot's bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head 
Of his deeds to tell? 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

When did the Battle of Bunker Hill take place? 

Where is Bunker Hill? 

Who was Warren? 

Whom was he supposed to have been addressing? 

What does he call his soldiers? 

What are "despots"? 

Explain "bristling steel." 

Explain "foes who kill for hire." 

Explain "Leaden rain and iron hail." 

How does the last stanza apply to Warren? 



ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 

The country had all this time been growing richer and 
richer. The people were spreading out over the western 
country, towns were being built, and great tracts of land 
were being made into thrifty farms. Several new States 
shad already been added to the Union — Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee — and now Ohio even, which so short 
a time before had been but an Indian hunting-ground, 
was added, a new star, to those already upon the Flag. 
You remember that Spain had at one time refused the 

10 Americans the use of the Mississippi River. Spain owned 
the land from the mouth of the river up to the Falls of 
St. Anthony; and, although agreements had been made 
with Spain regarding the use of the river, still the United 
States much preferred to own the land bordering upon the 

15 river, and so be sure of their control of its navigation. 

Spain had recently ceded all this country, then called 

Louisiana, to the French. Jefferson now offered fifteen 

million dollars to France for this country, and, as France 

was greatly in need of money, the offer was accepted at 

20 once. When asked why he did it, Jefferson said, "There 
is no trouble threatened at present, I know; but I believe 
in having a good big country, with ncf troublesome neighbors 
at the back door, as there might have been had the 
Spaniards or the French held that country." 

26 Meantime the pirates of the Barbary States were alive 
again. They began capturing our vessels, taking our men 
prisoners, and selling them as slaves. 

It is wonderful how these pirates had frightened the 
European nations even, and had kept them in terror for 
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years. Italy was as afraid of them as a mouse is of a cat; 
Holland and Sweden trembled at the very sound of their 
name; Denmark every year paid them a large sum of 
money to keep them at peace; even England preferred to 
5 keep out of their way rather than run the risk of meeting 
them on the ocean. 

An unlucky ship, which found itself near the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, might see at any moment an odd-looking 
boat, with long lateen sails, swooping down upon her from 
10 some sheltered inlet or harbor, where she had lain at watch 
for her prey. In a twinkling she would sail alongside the 
vessel, grapple her, drop her long sails over the vessel's 
side, and a host of swarthy Moors, with bare, sharp sabres 
held between their teeth, belts stuck thick with knives and 
15 pistols, would come swarming over, boarding their prizes 
from all sides at once. ■• 

Exasperated with these pirates, the United States sent a 
fleet to attack them. Decatur, a young officer, steered 
boldly into their harbor one night; burned one of their 
20 vessels, and, before the pirates could get themselves together, 
sailed coolly out, and was soon beyond their reach. Many 
other brilliant attacks were made upon them, until the 
pirates began to understand they had a new sort of a foe to 
deal with. Peace was declared, and there was no more 
25 trouble with pirates for a time. 

Another important event in Jefferson's administration was 
the duel between Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, in 
which duel Hamilton was killed. 

Hamilton, you remember, had been Secretary of the 
30 Treasury; Aaron Burr had been a brave soldier in the 
Revolutionary times, and was now Vice-President with 
Jefferson. 

Washington had always been suspicious of Burr, even 

during the war; and Hamilton had always distrusted him 

36 fully. These two had been opposed to each other many 
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times in political schemes, but never had really quarreled 
outright. 

In those days duels were common. If a man felt that he 
had been insulted, he would challenge his enemy to meet 
shim in fight. Then these two would stand face to face 
and shoot at each other. 

Notwithstanding that dueling was fashionable among 
men at this time, the death of Alexander Hamilton, a man so 
well known, and so much respected, seemed to awaken the 
10 whole country to the horror of the deed. Burr was looked 
upon as no less than a murderer, and from that tin\e he 
sank in public opinion. 

Finding himself now looked upon with such contempt and 
anger, he left the State, and for a long time wandered about 
15 through the western part of the country. 

All at once, like a bomb? came the report that Aaron Burr 

had been detected in a plot against the government. He 

had been secretly plotting to invade Louisiana, seize the 

city of New Orleans, stir up a rebellion in these Western 

20 States, and so break up the Union. 

The country was wild with excitement. Burr was 

arrested and tried for treason, but nothing could really be 

proved against him. 

The once brilliant Aaron Burr was from thenceforth a 

25 disgraced and ruined man; and his name ranked next to 

that of Benedict Arnold in the opinion of many people. 

But the greatest event of these days was the invention of 

the steamboat by Robert Fulton. For a long time it had 

been known that Fulton was trying to make a boat that 

30 would go without oars and without sails. Of course people 

would not believe such a thing could be done, and I am 

afraid the poor man, like more inventors, had to endure a 

great amount of ridicule. 

At last the boat was ready. At a certain hour it was 

36 promised that it should start on its first trip up the Hudson 
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River to Albany. The docks were crowded with people 
jeering and mocking, ready almost to mob the brave Fulton 
in case the boat proved a failure. 
At last the signal was given. Imagine the anxiety in 

6 the heart, of Fulton! I fancy his heart almost stopped its 

beating as he listened for the first thud of the machinery. 

But see! the piston rises! now it falls! now a splashing 

of the water against the pier! and the boat is certainly 

moving away! On, on, she went, steadily though slowly, 

10 scaring all the other vessels from her track. The people on 

the dock stood with eyes and mouths wide open, staring at 

the moving boat. Not a jeer nor a laugh; they were too 

surprised even to speak. 

Up the river it passed, sending forth its pufifs of black 

15 smoke, and bringing the people down to the river-side as it 
passed along. When darkness had fallen, and the boat 
went pufiing up the river, sending out its showers of sparks, 
the people who had heard nothing of this wonderful inven- 
tion ran to their houses in fright. Some thought it a sign 

20 from heaven; others thought it surely must be the very 
Evil One himself. 

Jefferson had been elected by the Republicans; that is, 
by the party who hated all form and ceremony, and who 
were determined to have no government that was at all like 

25 a kingdom. 

Jefferson was a man after their own hearts. Although he 
had been brought up in wealth as Washington had been, his 
ideas were very different. In Washington's time there had 
been brilliant social gatherings at the capitol, and Washing- 

30 ton himself always rode about in his elegant family coach. 

Jefferson at once put a stop to all displays at the capitol, 

saying that the simple living there should be a lesson to the 

country. It is said that when he went to the capitol to be 

made President, he rode on horseback, dressed in his plain 

35 every-day clothes; that he leaped from his horse, hitched 
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it near the entrance, and walked in unattended to the hall 
in which he was to take the President's oath and make his 
speech. 

Of course such a man as this made strong friends and 
equally strong enemies. His friends could find no language 
6 strong enough to express their admiration of him, and even 
his enemies could not but respect him. 

Jefferson died on the Fourth of July, 1826. Just as he 
was passing away, he heard the clanging of the bells. 
Listening for a second, he said, "This is the Fourth of 
10 July." These were the last words of this brave, steadfast 
soul; this man who had stood so firmly by his coimtry in 
just that way which had seemed to him right. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

When did Thomas Jefferson become President of the United States? 

Whom did he succeed? 

In whose administration were the States of Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee added to the Union? 

What name was given to the territory purchased from France 
under Jefferson's administration? 

Why were the pirates of the Barbary States feared by sailors of 
other nations? 

Who were the Moors? 

How were the pirates subdued? 

What great invention was made during Jefferson's administration? 

How did Jefferson regard showy display? 

On what day did he die? 

What great event in our country's history took place on the Fourth 
of July? 

In what way was Jefferson connected with it? 



OUR SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND 

"Taxation without representaion " was the cause of the 
American Revolution. A long phrase for little folks to 
remember, but easy enough after you understand what it 
means. 

5 I shall have to ask you to remember a longer phrase, but 
I will try to explain it to you so that it will be as easy as 
that giving the cause of the Revolution. 

The cause of this second war with England, was "the 
impressment of American sailors" and the capturing of our 

10 vessels. 

Now let us see if we can understand what "impressment 
of American sailors'' means. 

Of course, England did not feel very kindly towards the 
American colonies after the Revolution. Not only had she 

16 met with a most humiliating defeat from those whom she 
had laughed at and called barnyard soldiers, clod-hopper 
militia, and many other such contemptuous names, but she 
had also lost a very valuable colony, one that would have 
been a source of great wealth to her as it grew in numbers 

20 and in power. 

Ever since the Constitution had been formed, and the 
American nation had seemed so full of success, England 
had been doing everything possible to injure American 
commerce. England had for a long, long time called her- 

25 self the "Mistress of the Seas," and had prided herself on 
having the finest navy in the world. 

The United States, dreading to go to war again, had 
borne many an insult both from England and from 'France. 
But when the English began impressing our sailors — that 

30 was a little more than we could endure. 
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It had long been the custom in Engand to fill up their 
ship's crew by "impressment," as they called it. This is 
the way they went about it. When they could not find 
enough men who were willing to become sailors, a party of 
6 rough men, called the "press-gang,'' would go upon land, 
look about for hearty, strong-looking young men, and, 
when they had found one who seemed likely to make a 
good sailor, would seize upon him, bind him, and carry him 
off to a ship. 
10 Sometimes they did not seize upon these men, but would 
invite one to drink with them; and then when they had 
made him drunk, would carry him off to their vessel, throw 
him into the hold and leave him there until he became 
sober. Many a poor lad has awakened from his stupor to 
15 find himself on shipboard, away from home and friends, 
bound on a voyage which was, perhaps, to last for years. 
If he refused to work, he was whipped until he cried for 
mercy. The "press-gang" was indeed the terror of all 
Europe. You see now what '^impressment of sailors" 
20 means; just simply this: stealing them and forcing them to 
become sailors on English ships. 

And now, when I tell you that thousands of Americans 
had been seized in just this way by these English ships, 
do you wonder that again America declared war against 
25 England? 

It was just at the close of Jefferson's Administration that 
an event occurred that aroused the Americans to act at 
once. 

As the Chesapeake, one of our vessels, was crossing the 
30 ocean, it was ordered by the Leopard, an English vessel, 
to stop. 

"I order you to stand and be searched," said the English 
officer. 

"What do you expect to find?" asked Captain Barron. 
35 "I search for English sailors," was the reply. 
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"We have no English sailors on board, and we shall not 
stop," answered our captain. 

"You are all Englishmen, and in the name of the English 
government, I demand that you be searched." Immedi- 

6 ately the English ship fired upon the Chesapeake^ killing 
and wounding several of the crew. Three sailors were taken 
from the vessel and forced to serve as slaves. Such out- 
rages as this were enough to stir the anger of any nation; 
and if ever war was right, it was right in such a time as this. 

10 But in spite of all this the Federalists were opposed to 
war with England. They declared that if war with Eng- 
land was entered into, the United States would surely fall 
into the power of France, who was still at war with England. 
It was just here that Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, 

16 two of the greatest statesmen that America ever had, came 

into notice. Henry Clay was the leader of the Federalists, 

and was opposed to the war; John C. Calhoun, was the 

leader of the Republicans, and was in favor of war. 

Thus matters stood, when, in June, 1812, Congress 

20 declared war with England. 

Great was the joy in the hearts of these impressed sailors 
on the English ships. Many of them at once refused to 
puU another rope on board a ship belonging to a nation at 
war with their own country. 

25 ''Will you do your duty on this ship?'' asked one captain 
of an American who was suffering under the lash for refusal 
to work the ship. "Yes, sir," answered the man, with his 
back bleeding at every pore. "It is my duty to blow up 
this ship, an enemy to my coimtry, and if I get a chance 

30 I'U do it." 

The captain looked around in astonishment. "I think 
this man must be an American," he said. "No English 
sailor would talk like that. He is probably crazy, and you 
may untie him and let him go." 

35 Over twenty-five hundred Americans who had been im- 
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pressed and who thus refused to serve, were sent to prison 
in England, where they were kept in most wretched im- 
prisonment imtil the war closed. 

Many of the men were flogged — some of them till they 
6 dropped dead — but they showed the same brave spirit that 
they had shown years before in the Revolution. One 
would suppose that after being so completely defeated by 
the American colonies England would hardly have cared to 
go to war with the American States. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is the meaning of "Taxation without representation"? 

What was the cause of our second war with England? 

What was "impressment"? 

What finally led to America's declaring war against England? 

What were the two political parties at this time? 

Who were the leaders of these parties? 

How did they stand on the war question? 

Why were the American sailors glad when Congress' declared war? 



MY COUNTRY 

I love my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
5 Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild fantastic forms. 

I love her rivers deep and wide. 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
10 Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 

Her shady dells, her flowery dales, 

The haunts o£ peaceful rest. 

Her forests and her valleys fair. 
Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
15 Have all their charms for me; 

But more I love my country's name. 
Those words that echo deathless fame — 
"The land of liberty." — Hesperian 



I see the living tide roll on, 

It crowns with fiery towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard's "land of flowers!" 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 

That parts the northern showers. 
From eastern rock to sunset wave. 

The Continent is ours. — O. W, Holmes 
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THE HOME OF WEBSTER 

Daniel Webster loved nothing better than to get away 
from the noise and hurry of his poUtical life and shut him- 
self away in the quiet little village, of Marshfield, where he 
could hunt and fish and farm to his heart's content. 
5 He used sometimes to say, "I doubt if the applause of 
the Senate gives me half such real pleasure as my good 
broad acres, with all the rest they bring me." 

We can usually judge a man's character by his house 

and lands. Some seem satisfied with a plain, staring, 

10 square box of a house, hedged in by street and block; 

others choose broad grand prospects, or beautiful hilly bits 

of woodland. 

Webster's home, as we might suppose, was broad and 
grand; it had the hill, the plain, the woods, and the ocean. 
15 A writer who saw it some years ago, before the house 
was burned in 1878, describes it as follows: 

A long, stone wall, painted white, runs in front of the 
farm. Within, one sees a large meadow and an old, scatter- ' 
ing orchard. It is a broad domain. Leaving the road and 
20 entering the winding drive-way, one passes under beautiful 
shade-trees, till at length he reaches a large, ancient-looking 
white house. 

Near it stood a little white building, scarcely more than 
ten feet square. Here the famous orator spent many days 
25 in hard thought and study. 

A very interesting spot is the resting-place of Webster. 
We pass by the house and the large barn and little lakes 
and ornamental trees, and walk on through field, and 
meadow, and orchard. 

$84 
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Now we come out upon a little open plateau of land cov- 
ering two or three acres. There is not a tree or shrub 
upon it. It is native soil, imtumed by any plow. 

To the north, a vast marsh stretches away for several 
smiles. To the west, more marsh, and then higher land, 
v/ith timber. To the south, a level half mile of open 
field — Webster^s field — and then hills and woods. To the 
east, low, marshy land and the sound of the surf-beating 
ocean two miles away. There is no house near. Only the 
10 quiet or rugged aspects of nature; of broad-handed, far- 
reaching nature. 

It is here that the gifted senator and his family rest. On 
the southern slope of this elevation of land a space is fenced 
off by an iron railing, some eight feet high. 
15 In this inclosure lies buried the Webster family. Within 
this iron fence lies the wife whom Webster tenderly loved. 
Also Major Edward, his son, who died in the Mexican 
War, and Colonel Fletcher, who died in 1862, from wounds 
received in kis country's service. The Websters were a 
20 race of brave men. 

Webster's grave is situated at the north end of the plot 

in this little jut of land. A mound of earth is thrown up, 

some four feet high, and overgrown with grass; at the 

head of this is a simple, pure white marble slab, some fifteen 

25 by ten inches, bearing this inscription: ** Daniel Webster." 

In this obscure place reposes this man whose eloquence 
charmed a nation; upon Whose lips ten thousand hung 
delighted; who walked among crowds of noble men, "the 
observed of all observers." 



DANIEL WEBSTER'S FISHING 

This great man, as we please to call him, could enjoy a 

quiet day of hunting and fishing, and could, moreover, 

appreciate fun as well as any boy you know. A friend of 

his, relating anecdotes of this great man, once told the 

5 following: 

*'As I was quite an expert in trouting and shooting, 

Webster used always to send for me to dance attendance on 

him, while he was here to enjoy himself and relieve his 

Uiind from the toil and trouble of Congress. 

10 "One day he came for me to go to Mashpee River, on a 

two days' trouting trip. We arrived there at night; and in 

the morning we were at the brook or river at eight o'clock, 

and pulling on his long rubber boots (he always took 

them when he went fishing; they were very long, and kept 

15 in position by a kind of suspenders), we stepped into 

the brook and waded down stream, fishing with live bait 

(mummy chogs); he went ahead and caught all the large 

ones. 

"I followed behind and caught what escaped his hook. 
20 I also carried a net. We had been fishing for a couple 
of hours with good success, when I heard him call: 

"'(Jeorge, George, come here quick! I have got a 
mighty fellow hooked!' 

"I hurried down to him, and saw his line leading under 

26 the bank. I riled up the water with mud above so that the 

trout could not see me, then run my net under the bank 

and scooped out the trout; he was a noble fellow, weighing 

at least three and a half pounds. 

"'Ah! ah!' exclaimed Webster, *we have him! Look 
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at him, George! Did you ever see such a big fellow as 

he is?' 

"^ Yes/ said I, *I have caught as big a trout as that.' 
"'Confine yourself to the question,' said Mr. Webster; 
6 'did you ever see so big a trout, George? ' 
"'Seen as big a one?" 
"'Yes.' 

"'Yes, I have seen and caught as big a trout as that.' 
"Mr. Webster surveyed me as I stood there deep in the 
10 water, and said: 'Ah, George! I fear I shall never make 

anything of you! You are an amphibious creature. You 

lie in the water, and you lie out of the water. Come, let's 

start home." 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was Daniel Webster? 

How did he compare the applause of the Senate to the pleasure 
and rest he enjoyed at Marshfield? 
Find Marshfield on your map of Massachusetts. 
What is meant by "native soil"? 
What are "anecdotes"? 
What did Webster and his friends use for bait? 
What are "mummy-chogs?'* 
What is "an amphibious creature"? 



CALHOUN AT HOME 

Although Calhoun and Webster were always bitterly op- 
posed in political life, they did not fail to appreciate each 
other's talent and real honest worth. We aren't all of us 
always so fair as the little boy who said of a rival class- 
5 mate, "I hate Jimmie Waters 'cause he gets ahead of me; 
but just the same I know he's a heap smarter than I am." 

To hold a fair, honest judgment of an enemy, to judge 
him without petty personal prejudice, is a thing that many 
a grown-up boy and girl fails to do. 
10 Webster was big and broad enough to do this. While 
hating Calhoun as a politician and an enemy, no one more 
thoroughly appreciated his talent and respected his man- 
hood than he did. On Calhoun's death it was Webster 
who pronoxmced his eulogy, and gloried in the opportimity 
15 to do the dead man justice. 

Webster's famous eulogy was a noble compliment; but 
nobler still was the love and reverence of Calhoim's own 
household. To remain a hero for a lifetime in one's own 
family, to be still respected and reverenced by those who 
20 have for years known one's daily life, is a greater proof 
of real nobility than any public eulogy can ever be. 

The great man's family loved him even more than they 
admired him; and yet they exulted in his career. "Come 
soon again," said a yoimger brother to the eldest son, as he 
25 was leaving the homestead for his home in Alabama. 
"Come soon again and see us, for do you not see that 
father is growing old? and he is the dearest and best old 
man in the world!" 

His own daughter, in speaking of him to a gentleman^ 
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with whom she was conversing, said, " I wish you had known 
my father; "You would have loved him. People admired 
him, but those who knew him in his family reverenced him. 
We all worshiped him." 
5 She often went with her father to Washington during 
the Congressional session. Great and self-reliant as was 
the statesman, he took pleasure in talking with his gifted 
child, and often made her his confidant in perplexing cases. 
"Of course," she said, referring to the high compliment 

iohe4>aid her, "I do not understand as he does, for I am 

comparatively a stranger to the world; yet he likes my 

opinion, and I frankly tell him my views on any subject 

about which he inquires of me." 

His tenderness and consideration for his children was 

16 remarkable in so busy and perplexed a life as his. 

A younger daughter, being an invalid, found her favorite 
occupation in reading. She was allowed to go to the 
letter-bag when it came from the office, and select the 
papers she wished to read. Once, two papers concerning 

20 news of importance which her father was anxious to see, 

were taken by her to her own room. But he would allow 

no one to disturb her until she had finished reading them. 

Our public men are often tempted to sacrifice their 

families to official life. If Mr. Calhoim was thus tempted, 

25 he never yielded to it. His cheerful home was more attrac- 
tive to him than the Senate Chamber. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Who was Calhoun? 

How did Webster feel toward him? 

What is meant by "pronounced his eulogy"? 

How was Calhoun regarded by the members of his household? 



ADMIRAL DEWEY 

In March, 1898, Commodore Dewey sailed for Hong- 
Kong, a small island off the southeast coast of China, 
belonging to England. There he remained for more than 
a month, preparing for the war with Spain, which it was 

5 thought the United States could no longer avoid. For the 

cause of this war, we must turn back many pages in the 

history of Spain, and learn something of her dealings with 

her colonies and the nations imder her government. 

A great many years ago Spain was a great nation. Her 

10 ships sailed on all the seas and her fleets were more power- 
ful than those of any other nation. From her ports Colum- 
bus sailed when he discovered America and took possession 
of the West Indie Island in the name of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. From that time until August, 1898, 

15 Cuba had been under Spanish rule. Ferdinand De Soto 

was made governor of the island when he sailed to America, 

in 1533, and leaving his wife to rule the island, lost his life 

in the search for gold on the new continent. 

Spanish rule has always been marked by cruelty, for 

20 her main object was wealth without regard to the rights 
of others. Once the Cubans were a free and happy people, 
but for many years they had been worse than slaves. 
They were not bought and sold, like slaves, nor were they 
fed and clothed as comfortably as slaves would be. The 

25 law offered them no protection, they were kept in poverty, 

obliged to do the hard, dirty work on the plantations and 

in the cities, and everything they possessed was heavily 

taxed to increase the wealth of Spain. 

In 1868, the Cubans rebelled, and for ten years fought 
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for their freedom; but Spain was far too powerful to be 
conquered by so weak a nation, however brave it might 
be, and one by one the Cuban leaders were killed or scat- 
tered, and Spanish rule became more cruel and oppressive 
5 than ever. 

Fifty thousand soldiers were sent from Spain, and the 
Cubans were obliged to pay for the support of this army. 
Thus the cruel oppression went on for many years, until, 
in 1895, the Cubans resolved to make one more effort to 
10 drive out the tyrants, preferring death rather than life 
under such conditions. 

Then another war began. The Spanish Governor, 
General Campas, tried in vain to put down the rebellion 
and General Weyler, a cruel and determined man, was 
15 sent to take his place. 

The cruelty of General Weyler is beyond description. 
Thousands of poor people were driven into the towns, 
where, huddled together in foul sheds and huts, breathing 
foul air, drinking impure water and starving for food, 
20 hundreds of helpless, innocent men, women and children 
died of hunger and disease. All over the island planta- 
tions were destroyed, villages burned, railroads torn up, 
and the once beautiful ^* Pearl of the Antilles" became a 
picture of desolation and death. 
25 The people of the United States knew all about these 
cruel acts, for Cuba lies very near our southern coast, 
and the Cubans are almost our nearest neighbors, but for 
a long time nothing could be done to help the island. At 
last, however, the sympathies of the people were thor- 
30 oughly aroused, and President McKinley was obliged to 
warn the Spaniards that, unless such cruelties ceased and 
the war ended, the United States would recognize Cuba as 
an independent nation.- 

This alarmed Spain; General Weyler was recalled and 
36 General Blanco sent in his place. General Blanco tried 
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to stop the war and do better by the people than General 
Weyler had done, but it was too late. When the poor 
starving people were set free, they had no homes to go to, 
no food to eat and no clothes to wear. 

6 All over their island, which had once been as beautiful 
and productive as a garden, was the terrible destruction 
and desolation of war. 

Then another event occurred which roused not only the 
sympathy, but the anger of the United States. Stationed 

10 in the harbor of Havana, to protect American citizens and 
their interests in Cuba, was an American warship, the 
Maine. Other nations had battleships in the harbor for 
the same purpose; but Spain had resented President 
McKinley's warning, and there was bitter feeling against 

15 the United States. On the morning of the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1808, a fearful explosion was heard, and without a 
moment's warning, the grand battleship Maine was shat- 
tered and plunged to the bottom of the harbor, carrying 
with her all her crew, of whom two hundred and sixty-six, 

20 officers and men, were killed. 

There was great excitement throughout the United 
States at this treacherous act. It was discovered that a 
mine had been exploded imder the Maine, but it was 
impossible to find out who had placed it in the harbor, 

25 or who had exploded it. 

A committee was sent to Cuba to investigate the matter. 
Congress met and many eloquent speeches were made. 
Senator John Thurston, who had visited Cuba himself, 
made an eloquent speech in which he said: "Men, women 

30 and children stand silent, starving! The Gk)yemment 
of Spain never has and never will give a dollar to save these 
people. They are being helped by the charity of the United 
States. We are feeding these citizens of Spain; we are 
nursing their sick, and yet there are people who say that it is 

35 right to send food, but that we must keep hands off! / say 
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that the time has come when muskets should go with the 
food!" 

Most of the American people agreed with Senator 
Thurston, and Congress authorized President McKinley 

6 to notify Spain that she must abandon all claim to the 

island of Cuba. This she refused to do, and on April 23, 

1898, war was formally declared between the United States 

and Spain. 

During all this time Commodore Dewey had not been 

10 idle. He had seen the war clouds gathering before he 
sailed to Hong-Kong^ and the news of the wrecking of the 
Maine soon reached him. During the month spent in the 
harbor of Hong-Kong, he had silently and steadily been 
preparing for war. The Philippine Islands, Spain's greatest 

15 and most valuable possessions in the Pacific, are about 
six hundred miles southeast of Hong-Kong. The Island 
of Luzon is the largest of the group, and on the western 
side of this island, on the shore of Manila Bay, lies the 
city of Manila, the capital of the Philippines. 

20 Spain's Pacific Squadron was known to be in the vicinity 
of these islands, and when war was declared, the United 
States Government telegraphed to Dewey at Hong-Kong 
to sail at once to the Philippines, find the Spanish fleet, 
and capture or destroy it. 

25 It has been said of Admiral Dewey that he was never 
found unprepared for any emergency or responsibility, and 
this certainly was true now. From the time he left the 
United States to take command of the Asiatic Squadron, 
he had been planning and preparing for the battle which 

30 was fought at Manila. To a gentleman who asked him 
something about the great victory, he answered: "The 
battle was won in Hong-Kong harbor." 

He made all his preparations while there. His men had 
been drilled at target-practice, in preparing for action, in 

35 landing, in fire-drill and all other conditions of battle that 
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might arise, until every man on those great battleships 
knew just where he would be stationed, and what he must 
do. Day after day he had called his captains together and 
consulted with them, and when his plans were completed, 

6 explained them to his officers, imtil, from the Commodore 
down to the stokers, who, deep in the hold of the great 
ships, filled the huge furnaces whose fires kept the mighty 
engines at work, every man knew what his work must be 
and was filled with courage and faith. 

10 An old gunner, who had charge of one of the great gxms, 
was asked by a newspaper correspondent: "Where did 
you think you were going, and what did you expect to do 
when you sailed away from Hong-Kong?" "Gk), and 
do!" exclaimed the gimner; "little did I or any one else 

16 on this ship care, as long as the old man was ordering it. 

We knew we were going to a hot place, and we meant to 

make it hotter still for iJie Spaniards; but, man, we would 

have sailed straight into the jaws of death, after him!" 

On the morning of April 27, 1898, Commodore Dewey 

20 sailed from Mirs Bay, near Hong-Kong, straight for Manila, 
six hundred miles away, and on April 30, a little before 
midnight, the whole fleet, led by the flagship Olympia, 
steamed through the South channel into Manila Bay. All 
the lights on the ships were hidden in order that they might 

25 not be seen by the forts guarding the entrance of the bay, 
and silently the great ships moved on in the darkness, im- 
seen by the Spaniards, until all except the McCulloch had 
passed. The soot in her smoke-stack caught fire and 
alarmed the forts on an island. Immediately the Spanish 

30 batteries fired on the fleet, but steaming straight ahead they 
were soon out of danger. 

When daylight dawned, the lookout, on the Olympia 
saw, far ahead, the Spanish fleet drawn up in line of battle, 
imder the protection of the batteries at Cavite, about 

35 n ine miles from th e city of Manila. 
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Manila Bay was a beautiful picture that May-day 
morning. Far off lay the green hills and forests of the 
tropical island, while resting in a line upon the sparkling 
waters of the bay, the Spanish fleet under Admiral Patricio 
5 Moritojo, waited the coming of the battleships, now steam- 
ing toward them, silent and terrible, with the bright Stars 
and Stripes floating in the morning sunlight. 

Could the spectators have forgotten that Death and 
Destruction were swiftly advancing also, the picture would 
10 have been perfect. 

About five o'clock, the American fleet, with the flag- 
ship Olympia leading, came within range of the Spanish 
guns. Suddenly a muffled roar was heard close to the 
Olympia, and in a few moments another! Two sub- 
is marines mines had been exploded, but in their excitement 
the Spaniards had fired them too soon, and no damage 
was done. 

Commodore Dewey did not know how many more 
torpedoes might lie concealed under the shining water, 
20 but he did not hesitate. He remembered that day in 
Mobile Bay, more than thirty years before, when, serving 
under Admiral Farragut, he had seen the Tecumseh sent 
to the bottom by a mine explosion, and had heard the 
Admiral's command, "Go ahead, full speed!" as on his 
25 flagship he led the way across the torpedo line. Remem- 
bering this lesson he, too, steamed straight ahead, and 
met the storm of shot and shell which poured from the 
guns of the Spanish batteries and ships. 

The American sailors were wild with excitement. They 

30 had been ready for battle since leaving Hong-Kong, they 

had stood at their gims all night, and now the enemy was 

before them. But obedience is the sailor's first law, and 

not a man moved or spoke. 

Again and again the Spanish guns "volleyed and thim- 

36 dered," but no answering shot was heard, as, silent, swift 
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and strong, the mighty battleships swept nearer and 
nearer, every man at his post, every man ready for action. 
The Spaniards were astoimded. The awful silence was 
more terrifying than the deafening roar of cannon! 

6 At last the Olympia came within close range, Commo- 
dore Dewey gave the command to fire, and suddenly one 
of the great guns sent an answering shot straight into the 
Spanish fleet. Across the waters of the bay the echoes 
rolled, and every man on the American fleet sent an an- 

10 swering shout, "Remember the Mainer and the great 
battle of Manila had begun. 

Slowly the line of American ships steamed by, the 
Olympia, with Commodore Dewey standing on the bridge, 
leading, closely followed by the Baltimore^ Raleigh, Petrel, 

15 Concord and Boston, every ship pouring deadly broadsides 
into the Spanish squadron as it passed. Then, turning, 
they steamed back again a Kttle nearer, and again the 
terrible storm of shot and shell swept the Spanidi decks. 
This time the Spanish flagship, the Reina Christina, was 

20 destroyed. Again they turned and swept past, and yet 

again, until in two hours they had passed the Spanish 

fleet five times and simk or disabled nearly every Spanish 

vessel. 

It was then reported to Commodore Dewey that his 

25 ships were short of ammunition, and he withdrew to dis- 
tribute a fresh supply, but on investigation this report 
proved false. However, it gave the tired sailors time 
to get some breakfast, and they gladly improved the 
opportunity. 

30 At eleven o'clock the American fleet returned to the 
attack, only to find the Spanish fleet almost destroyed, and 
the firing soon ceased. After sailing six hundred miles in 
three days, the American squadron had fought and won a 
great battle before breakfast, and without the loss of a 

35 single man. Only seven men were slightly wounded, 
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and not a ship was injured, while eleven Spanish ships 
were burned or captured, and three hundred and eighty 
men killed and wounded. 
The Manila batteries kept up a continuous fire from the 
6 beginning of the engagement, and Commodore Dewey did 
not return it, as he had no wish to needlessly destroy life 
or property in the city. But finding that the batteries 
continued firing after the Spanish fleet was silenced, the 
Commodore sent a message to the Govemor-Gteneral at 
10 Manila, that, '*if the batteries did not cease firing, he 
would shell the city." It is needless to say that the bat- 
teries ceased firing immediately. 

On May 3, the Spanish Arsenal at Cavite and the bat- 
teries on Corregidor Island surrendered to the Americans. 
15 On May 10, Commodore Dewey received the thanks of 
Congress, and on May 13^ 1898, he was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. 

From the day of the battle of Manila, until June 30, 
when the first American soldiers reached Manila, Admiral 
20 Dewey was in command of those islands which had surren- 
dered to the American fleet. From the time (Jeneral 
Merritt arrived and took command. Admiral Dewey 
co-operated with him in the siege of Manila, which sur- 
rendered August 13, and later, when the Filipino insur- 
25 rection broke out, he assisted the army in every possible 
way. Before the FiUpinos declared war against the United 
States, Admiral Dewey had won the respect and admiration 
of Aguinaldo, and through his influence the Filipino leader 
treated the Spanish prisoners with greater kindness than 
30 they would otherwise have received. 

Admiral Dewey's courteous manner toward the repre- 
sentatives of other nations who were present at Manila, 
and his wisdom, diplomacy and courage in dealing with 
some who were disposed to be troublesome, no doubt pre- 
ss vented serious trouble, if not war, with other nations. 
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Captain Chichester, commander of the English warship 
Immortalite, said of him: "Dewey is a natural fighter, but 
true fighter that he is, he prefers to win a peaceful victory. 
He is a great man." 

5 March 2, 1899, Rear-Admiral Dewey was raised to the 
highest rank in the Navy, being made a full Admiral of 
the United States Navy, the third man in the history of 
our nation to win this title, the first Admiral being David 
Farragut, the second, David Porter. 

10 On May 20, 1899, Admiral Dewey started from Manila 
on his return to America. From that May-day morning, 
when he first sailed into Manila Bay, until he left it a year 
afterward to return home, he had never been absent from 
Manila for more than part of a day. Every other officer 

15 and man in the squadron had made trips to Hong-Kong, 
but Admiral Dewey never left his post. Such devotion to 
duty is seldom found, and, when united with courage, good 
sense, and a gentle, courteous nature, is it any wonder that 
its possessor became the idol of his countrymen? 

20 When in May, 1899, it was announced that Admiral 
Dewey would start for home and reach New York some 
time in October, his countrymen immediately began 
making preparations to give their hero a royal welcome. 
In Vermont, his native State, they proposed to erect a 

25 statue of Admiral Dewey on the portico of the capitol at 
Montpelier, opposite one of Ethan Allen, the Green Moun- 
tain hero, which was placed there when Dewey was a 
student at the Naval Academy. 
When Dewey heard that his native State intended to 

30 honor him in this way, he said: "I remember going to 
look at that statue of Ethan Allen with awe and reverence. 
I can see it now as plain as I saw it first, nearly forty 
years ago. I never dreamed that my statue would ever 
be placed alongside of his, or anywhere else in the world, 

35 in those days, and j can hardly realize now that I have 
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done enough to deserve it. Still, if there is anything that 
would please me, it is that the people of Vermont should 
in this way wish to show me their love and esteem." 
The Olympia sailed from Manila on May 20, 1899, with 
5 Admiral Dewey on board, visiting the Mediterranean 
and some of the ports of Europe on her way home. Every- 
where he went the Admiral received the honor and respect 
due a good and brave nam. 
The Olympia was to reach New York about October 1, 

10 but the Admiral surprised his friends by arriving three 
days ahead of time. How the people welcomed him! 
Escorted by every ship in the harbor, every steamer, tug, 
ferryboat, barge, yacht or scow that could reach New 
York harbor, gay with flags and streamers, loaded with 

15 people, with bands playing, bells ringing, whistles blowing 
and thousands of friendly voices cheering, the Olympia 
steamed trimnphantly home, her long journey ended, her 
important mission successfully accomplished, and her war- 
worn Admiral brought safely back to his native land and 

20 welcoming countrymen. 

Perhaps the happiest moment of Admiral Dewey's home- 
coming was when his son George came on board the Olympia 
to welcome the father who had been absent nearly two years, 
and in that time had won a world-wide fame. 

26 On October 3, Admiral Dewey visited Washington, 
where a grand reception awaited him. A long line of 
soldiers and sailors, infantry, cavalry, artillery and marines, 
headed by General Miles and rank after rank of brilliantly 
attired aides and officers, marched down the broad avenue 

30 toward the Capitol; then came the "Man of Manila," 
riding with President McKinley. Following their carriage 
came the officers and men of the Olympia, and after them 
the Governors of the different States accompanied, by their 
staffs. 

35 When the Admiral reached the stand, where in the 
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presence of the vast crowd a sword was to be presented 
to him, the band played "Hail to the Chief," and cheer 
after cheer rose from the throng. With words of praise 
and gratitude, President McKinley presented the golden 

6 sword in the name of the Congress of the United States, 
and with words of gracious courtesy the tired hero accepted 
it and expressed his thanks. 

All the principal cities of the country sent invitations 
to him, but, though grateful for the love and admiration 

10 which prompted these invitations, he wished to rest, and 

courteously declined them. The people of the United 

States purchased a beautiful home in Washington and 

presented it to him, all ready for him to occupy at once. 

On November 9, Admiral Dewey was quietly married to 

15 Mrs. Mildred M. Hazen; and in the beautiful home given 
him by a grateful country, let us leave him, with the hope 
that his declining years may be passed in peace and com- 
fort, under the shadow of the grand old flag for which he 
has fought bravely and victoriously on both continents, 

20 and whose honor he has upheld on all the oceans of the 
earth. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

Why did Cuba rebel against Spain? 

How were the Cubans treated by General Weyler? 

Why was Cuba called the "Pearl of the Antilles"? 

What effect did President McKinley 's warning have upon Spain? 

To what did the explosion of the Maine lead? 

How had Commodore Dewey prepared for the war with Spain? 

Why was Spain's Pacific Squadron in the vicinity of the Philip- 
pines? 

What is a submarine mine? 

Who was Admiral Farragut? 

In what poem does the quotation, "volleyed and thundered" 
occur? 

Give an account of the Battle of Manila. 

How was Admiral Dewey honored by his countrymen? 



PART III STORIES OF INDUSTRY 



BITS OF KING IRON'S HISTORY 

The stores of iron ore are not a new or recent gift of 
Nature. The iron was in the rocks for ages before our 
land was peopled. In England the smelting of iron suc- 
ceeded that of tin. The Romans practiced the art. The 
6 Saxons neglected mining of every kind, yet we are told that 
at Hastings, Harold's horse-soldiers were cased in armor. 
Mining, for centuries, was performed with hammers 
and wedges. 
The mining works were conducted on the sides of hills, 
10 where the natural drainage answered for removing the 
water that collects in a naine. Adits, or passages, were 
driven into the rock, following the veins as far as was safe, 
and then the mine was forsaken. Shafts and lifting 
machines, and adits driven undergroimd to the places of 
15 working, in after periods, increased the yield of ores; while 
larger furnaces, with plugs to run the metal off, turned out 
greater quantities of pig iron or other metal. 

The wars and manners of mediaeval times gave great 
scope to the skill of the iron workers. Locksmiths and 
20 ornamental iron workers of those days made bolts, bars 
and bosses for the church doors. 

The first horse-shoer lived in the Middle Ages; before 

his time horses were shod with leather. As new highways 

were made, farmers' wagons, never thought of when the 

25 roads were few and bad, brought the wheel-wright and coach 

smith forward with their need of iron. 
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Without the forging of iron, Pascal, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, would not have had the idea of a 
wheelbarrow. 
When he invented a wheelbarrow to save the toil of 

5 carrying heavy baskets, he little thought that his humble 
invention was the germ of the world's great wheel traffic 
of to-day. Iron gave birth to traffic on wheels; wheels 
widened interchange, and interchange has brought us the 
knowledge of the world in which we Uve. 

10 Cast-iron was not in common use before the year 1700, 
when Abraham Darby, of England, thought that iron might, 
in many cases, take the place of brass in foxmding. He had 
in his service a Welsh shepherd boy, named John Thomas. 
While looking on during the experiments, the shepherd 

15 boy thought he saw where Darby missed his mark and 
begged to be allowed to try. The two remained alone in 
the workshop all night, struggling with the stubborn metal 
and poor molds, but just at dawn they succeeded in casting 
an iron pot, and another of the great secrets of nature 

20 was solved. For more than a hundred years after the 
night when Darby and Thomas cast the first iron pot 
in a mold of sand contained in frames with air-holes, 
these two of our world's benefactors and their descend- 
ants, pursued the same process and kept the secret, with 

25 plugged keyholes and barred doors, at the since famous 
iron-works of Colebrooke Dale, England. 

Some of the greatest inventions of human genius and 
thought divide King Iron's history into epochs. 
The first of these was the cupola or dome-shaped furnace, 

30 devised by Cort in 1784. The object he succeeded in 
was to cause the flame, instead of acting directly upon the 
mass of metal, to curve round the roof, and play upon the 
surface of the charge. The puddler, who conducts the 
operation, constantly stirs the charge laid upon the floor 

35 of the furnace, so that every part, in turn, shall be pre- 
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sented to the oxygen of the blast, and the carbon of the 
iron shall be quite consumed. This puddling or stirring is, 
perhaps, the hardest manual labor known to industry. It 
is done by men, working nearly naked, because of the 
5 glowing heat. They keep stirring the fluid metal, imtil it 
loses the liquid condition and assimies that of a pasty riiass, 
which they work up into balls, or blooms, and ladle out of 
the furnace. An engine, during the whole time, sends a 
blast of air forward, which cannot be arrested for a moment 

10 without injury to the metal. While the puddlers stir the 
sticky blooms about, so that each lump may come to the 
flame, they must change their rakes from time to time, so 
that they, too, may not melt. Such furious heat plays 
so upon the puddlers that their eyes get bleared, and their 

15 faces blistered. 

Now puddling by machinery has, in a great measure, 
taken the place of manual labor. American inventors 
have contrived revolving furnaces, which turn out four 
times as many blooms as by hand labor. Science has come 

20 forward at a time when the men, knowing how quickly 

puddling killed them, had begun to abandon their trade. 

We shall now be able to get bar iron without having to 

think of "the martyrs whom the fire slew." 

In 1829, Nelson introduced the hot blast in place of a 

25 cold blast, and brought air to the metal, at once ready for 
the work it had to do. As a result, the yield of metal 
increased at the rate of two to one, and a better quality of 
iron was gained, in less time, and with smaller consumption 
of coal. Until the invention of the hot blast, the moisture 

30 in the air that played on the metal had been an endless 
trouble and source of uncertainty in puddling — more so in 
summer than in winter, from the larger amount of moisture 
/• absorbed by the warm and dry air. 

In 1855 a man named Bessemer invented a method of 

86 forcing currents of air or of steam among the particles 
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of molten iron. This process made the metal malleable 
and gave it some of the qualities of cast steel. So simple 
is the process that we wonder why it had not been thought 
of before. 

6 Long ago, before railroads became universal, it was 

thought that fine steel must be brought from England: 

but now our steel industries have improved so much that 

our own steel is as good if not better than that imported. 

Come into the steel-works of Pittsburgh. What a whirr 

10 and clatter and roar! Trip-hammers pound, engines puff 
and rattle. See how the furnaces glow with white heat, and 
how the heated iron or steel flashes as it is drawn out! 

Immense shears are here, too, clipping great sheets 
of iron. Over there vast grindstones are smoothing and 

15 polishing plow colters. 

Looking up, we see traveling along, suspended by 
great chains from an overhead electric crane, an immense 
pot, or *4adle," as it is called here. This ladle has been 
filled at the furnaces with fifty tons of melted metal, which 

20 is to be cast into blocks, or ingots, of steel. 

The ladle is halted directly over the ingot molds — 
large flasks made of cast-iron. Then a man standing 
on a nearby platform, by means of a long lever, opens 
a hole in the bottom of the ladle. Through this hole 

i'5 a stream of melted steel pours into the ingot molds. 

After the ingots are cast, they then go through the 
several processes by which steel is made ready for the 
many purposes for which it is used. 
Each department goes on with its share of the work, 

30 smoothly and steadily, without loss of time or waste 
of material, till the rude lumps of pig iron are changed 
to beautifully finished steel. Most of the steel bars from 
which the wires were drawn for the Brookl3m bridge were 
fiunished by a Pittsburgh firm. 
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Knives 

That pocket knife, Eddie, that treasure among your 
treasures, had quite a history before it came to you. Sepa- 
rate pieces of steel — which you remember is only iron 
hardened — were pounded and pounded until they were 

6 closely welded together in one piece in the shape of a long, 
narrow bar. The bar was perhaps half an inch in breadth, 
and about as thick as the back of your knife-blade. The 
forger took this bar, heated it, and began pounding 
again. How your eyes would have grown wide open and 

10 wondering, if you could have seen him fashion the form 
and rough edge of what looked like a long knife-blade out 
of it. 

The bar was next cut into short strips; each of these 
strips — your blade among the rest — was then ground 

15 upon dry stone and thus made considerably lighter in 
weight. Then a piece of iron for the "tang" or shoulder — 
the iron middle of the handle — was welded on. Back to the 
forge went the shaped blade again, where the maker's 
name or mark was stamped upon it. To make it still 

20 harder, it was heated to a cherry red and suddenly plunged 
into cold water. 

Next came the grinding upon wet stones; with every 
turn of the round stone the firm blade grew thinner, till, 
at last, it was "sharp" enough and ready to be polished. 

25 The polishing was done on wheels covered with leather and 
fine emery. The blade, bright and shining, was at last 
riveted into the ivory, bone, or horn part of the handle, and 
lo! there was your knife ready for the shop-keeper and for 
you. 
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Needles 

That needle which my lady uses in her sewing work 
might tell, if it could speak, a very interesting story — a 
story which would nm somewhat as follows: 
First, a steel wire was drawn out fine and in great lengths, 

5 then wound in large coils until it was cut with great, power- 
ful shears into lengths each sufficient for two needles. 
These lengths, curved because of having been coiled, were 
straightened by being packed in bundles — a thousand 
or more in one bimdle — within two strong, iron rings. 

10 The bundles were heated red-hot, and then placed on an 
iron plate having two parallel grooves, and worked back- 
ward and forward by the pressure of an oblong iron rool. 
The lengths came out of this process perfectly straight and 
even and were sent to the pointer, which "sharpened" 

16 both ends of the lengths of wire on a swiftly revolving grind- 
stone, while the poisonous dust flew in every direction. 
Then each wire was stamped in the centre by means of 
dies, with the grooved and rounded impressions of two 
needle heads, and the impressions then perforated by fine 

20 steel punches. The double needles, about one hundred 
at a time, were threaded together by fine steel wires passing 
through the eyes, making them look like fine-toothed 
combs. The joinings of the pairs -of heads were at last 
broken by bending. Finally, each tiny head had to be 

25 smoothed and rounded with the file before the wire was 
removed, and the needles, perfect at last, were sent out 
to do their work in the world. 

Nails 

The nail could tell a story that would please you, boys: 

A story of a great machine fed with hot strips of steel of the 

so right breadth and thickness for nails, and the way the 
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machine "bites" the strips into the right lengths, clutches 
them by the neck as they fall, and holds them until it has 
"banged" the upper end into a head; a machine which 
turns out from one hundred to one thousand nails in a 

6 minute. Who do you suppose invented such a hurrying, 

banging instrument as this? American people, of course. 

But nails were not always made by machinery. When 

every nail had to be made by hand in England, not only 

the men, but their wives and children, worked all day in 

10 filthy sheds close by their homes. The nail master or 

overseer suppUed them with nail rods and paid them 

for the work done; sometimes in money, sometimes in 

"truck." 

The nail factories of our land are chiefly in Massachusetts, 

15 New York, Connecticut, and in the Schuylkill region of 
Pennsylvania. 

There are about three hundred sorts of nails altogether, 
each of ten diBFerent sizes; from the smallest brads and tacks 
to the heavy rivets and bolts; in all, some three thousand 

20 varieties. Nails were made before iron was worked, the 
first ones being made of bronze. Bronze nails were found 
in the ruins of Pompeii. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is steel? 

Are knife-blades always made from steel? 
What does "welded on" mean? 
How was the knife-blade polished? 
What is "emery"? 

Describe the processes of mining the iron, its manufacture into 
steel, and how it is made into knives, needles and nails. 
What are nails made from steel used for? 
What are those made from iron used for? 
Name some other things that are made from iron. 



SEWING MACHINES 

Old King Iron has so many children right here in our 
own country, all inheriting the strength and courage of 
their father and working away for us in the agricultural 
and commercial world, that the names and pictures of half 
6 of them would more than fill this book. There are hun- 
dreds upon himdreds of sewing-machine manufactories, 
but we will peep into one in New York. 

Here we are in one of the machine rooms; here lathes 
work, milling, grinding and drilling are being noisily car- 
lo ried on, until all parts of the machine are exactly fitted 
and properly finished. 

Every separate piece has to be inspected and gauged 
before it can be passed along as perfect. 

Many of the working parts of the machine are of hard- 
15 ened steel, so that they shall not wear away easily. 

Before the machine can be put together the iron parts 
are given that hard, polished, black surface by a process 
called japanning. 

This work is done in a room by itself. The japan mix- 
20 ture is put on with a brush in several coats. Between each 
coat the irons are put into ovens and baked for ten or 
fifteen hours. 

After this process, the pieces to be ornamented go to 
another department, where decorations in painting, bronz- 
25 ing or gold-leaf are put on. 

In a room called the "assembly" room, all the work 
done upon the machine, in the putting together of its 
parts, is looked over, except that of setting up the tables 
on their stands. 

408 
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Near by, is still another room, where "jacking'' is 
carried on. This is simply placing the machines, while 
being put together, upon jacks and setting them to "run- 
ning" at a great speed to see if the parts will work. After 
5 this each machine is set to sewing a Uttle to see if it is 
capable of doing the work for which it is intended when 
it shall go out into the world. 

The first attempts at devising the sewing machine were 
made somewhere about the year 1830, but these were un- 
10 successful, and the inventors died without gaining any bene- 
fit from their labors. 

In 1843, EUas Howe, of Massachusetts, invented a 
machine, which, after many trials, hampered with excessive 
poverty, he at leitgth succeeded in bringing into use, in 
15 1846. 

The story of this man's career, which you would do 
well to read, is a striking chapter in the annals of intelli- 
gent labor, and well illustrates what perseverance will do, 
by carrying out its purpose through disappointment, 
20 hindrance, and want of means, till at length success is 
reached in spite of everything. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

What is done with every separate piece of a sewing machine before 
it is pronounced perfect? 

What is meant by "gauged"? 

What is "japanning"? 

What is done in order to see if all parts of a machine will work? 

What are "jacks'? 

Who invented the first successful sewing-machine? 

Name some other well-known makes of sewing-machines now on 
the market? 



COAL 

Did you ever stop to think wlien you have watched some 
railway engine puff out of its round-house home, or whiz 
away over the country with its precious freight; or when 
you have visited some noisy mill or foimdry, what a vast 

5 amoimt of coal it must take to turn so much machinery? 

Coal is to our manufactories what the main-spring is to 

the watch, and hardly any labor can be performed without 

it. Yet, before we can have so much as a hod of coal, 

mines have to be mapped out by skillful men; tunnels made 

10 or deep shafts sunk; gear fixed to bring the coal up; means 
tried to drain and air the pits; miners paid for their hard 
toil and risk of Ufe, and trucks and wagons made to "carry 
the coal. Then there must be roads made to reach the 
seaports; ships to carry the coal over the water, and railways 

15 to take it from place to place over the land. 

Every step of this work is costly. The sinking of a 
shaft or pit is very expensive labor, and some pits have been 
bored very deep without coming to coal. Often after 
it has been carried hundreds of miles, the coal has to be 

20 taken out of the coal ships (colliers), put into barges or 
lighters to go up the rivers; or, perhaps, is transported 
to some railway again. Last of all, comes the business of 
the coal markets, the merchants and small dealers, who 
bring the coal to our cellars. 

25 Have you noticed that some coal burns with a great 
deal of flame and smoke? That is because it is rich in 
mineral pitch or bitumen; it is called bituminous coal. 
That hard, stony, clean-looking coal, which burns with 
such a feeble flame, yet gives out such intense heat when 

30 once it is lighted, is the anthracite coal. 
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Until closed stoves and the hot blast for furnaces came 
into use, anthracite was but Uttle used for fuel, as it 
does not Ught easily and requires a strong draught to 
keep it burning. 

6 The countless uses of coal! How they show the power 
man has to turn the knowledge and skill he acquires by 
study, hard work, and obervation to good accoimt. This 
one product of the earth, by means of man's intelligence, 
has made a complete change in the industries of our 

10 country. 

It is only a few himdred years since the motive power of 
steam was called forth by coal. Now nearly every country 
is scored with steam railways; and our mills and factories 
are crowded with steam engines and looms. 

15 Before coal was used to produce steam, the sites for 
busy towns were selected near some mill stream, and the 
woods were seats for smelting iron. Now iron-making has 
gone to the coal-fields, where the coal, the iron ore, and the 
lime-stone, or flux, which helps to melt the iron, are all 

20 foimd close together. 

Coal is used in such great quantities, that some people 
have thought the supply might give out. But there is very 
little danger of this. In the first place, think of the coal 
area of our own land! 

25 There are the great coal-fields bordering the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, reaching from the north line of Penn- 
sylvania to the middle of Alabama, 58,737 square miles; 
the Illinois coal-field, which covers a large part of Illinois 
and portions of Indiana and Kentucky, its area 64,887 square 

30 miles; the Missouri coal-field, lying west of the Mississippi, 
in the States of Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Texas, supposed to extend over 47,138 square miles. 
Added to this are the anthracite basins of Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, and the coal-fields of Virginia, Michigan 

35 and North Carolina. 
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Then there are the coal mines of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in Canada, and in our own territory of Alaska 
there are enormous deposits. 
England, France, Prussia, Belgium, and Australia are 

6 also rich in coal, but the supply of North America far ex- 
ceeds that of Europ>ean countries, both in quantity and 
quality. New deposits are being discovered every year, and 
the annual output of bituminous coal can be maintained 
for hundreds of years without exhausting the supply. 

10 The first coal discovered in America was by Father Henne- 
pin, the Mississippi explorer, near what is now Ottawa, in 
Illinois. In the year 1813 the first mining was begun, 
when five boat-loads of coal were floated down the Lehigh 
River, and sold for twenty-one dollars per ton in 

15 Philadelphia. 

Regular shipments from the Pennsylvania mines began 
in 1820, and the industry has steadily grown, until the 
amount carried over the different railroads or by vessels 
connecting with the coal regions has reached nearly 

20 five hundred millions of tons a year. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

How is coal obtained? 

How does it make the locomotive run and the machinery turn? 
What kinds of coal are there? 
What is bituminous coal? Anthracite coal? 
Which kind is used in our homes for cooking and heating? 
For what purposes is the bituminous coal used? 
Why were the sites for busy towns chosen near mill streams before 
coal was used to produce steam? 
Where are the great coal regions of the United States? 
Who was Father Hennepin? 



WHAT IS COAL? 

What is coal? How came we to know that if we bored 
pits a quarter of a mile deep, and sometimes deeper, into 
the earth, we should find a black stone that would burn and 
be so useful for fuel? Coal is found in seams or beds. 

5 In some coal-fields, as many as eighty of these beds have 
been counted, and in some other places double this number. 
Some of the seams are as thin as a leaf, and they range 
through every thickness to nearly thirty feet. The beds 
are not dug out for fuel unless they reach a thickness of two 

10 or three feet at least, as they would not pay for working. 
The seams or beds are called measures, and if they had lain 
flat in the crust of the earth, it is pretty certain that we 
should never have known much about them. But the coal 
measures are not flat; they slope or dip, and stretch upward 

15 as well as downward, and the edge of the coal bed, here and 
there, crops out on the surface. This surface coal is not as 
good as the deep-seated coal, but it was the first used, and 
it shows the direction of the slope or dip. 

When once this slope was found, it was easier to sink a 

20 shaft down to the coal, the depth of which was reckoned 
beforehand, than to keep digging the coal deeper and deeper 
from the spot where it cropped out. 

In Belgium the coal measures are tilted nearly upright, 
and, therefore, must be dug from the surface downward, 

25 deeper and deeper. There is a mine in Middle Island, 
New Zealand, fifty feet thick and three thousand feet 
above the sea level. Here the fuel is tunneled out, no 
shafts are sunk, and there are no explosions of fire-damp, 
the filled trucks going down the slope of the mountain pull 

30 up at the same time a train of empty ones to be filled. 
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Everywhere between the beds of coal are strata or layers 
of other rocks, such as sandstones, shales and clays, which 
seem to have been left many, many years ago as sediment 
in the bottom of water. The rool of the coal or rock, just 

6 above the coal-bed, as well as the floor, is, as a rule, a shale 
of hardened mud. These shales, which split very easily, 
have stamped upon them impressions of leaves and ferns, 
and. even the fossil stems and roots of plants — often the 
reUcs of lofty trees! If we magnify a thin scale or section 

10 of coal, a plant-like structure can be seen. There is a 
kind of coal, called lignite, or brown coal, which seems 
to be the link between true coal and living plants. Now 
and then a trunk of a tree is dug out, one end of which is 
scarcely changed from wood to mineral matter; the middle 

15 of this is brown coal, the other end true coal. Fossil plants 
in the coal measures vary in kind according to the place of 
the beds. Those farthest north, such as are in the Green- 
land coal, are like the plants which grow in Middle Europe. 
Marks of ferns are more common than any other plant 

20 in the coal measures. The beautiful fronds, or leaves, 
which, as there are no flowers, bear on their surface the 
fruit or spores of new plants, are very plentiful. This is 
not because they were the only plants which grew in those 
ages long gone by, but because they were so resinous as to 

25 be the last to decay. Besides ferns, we can trace in the 
texture of coal the grain of pine and fir wood, or the cone- 
bearing trees; and in the fossil stems, plants like the com- 
mon moss. Our present ferns and club mosses are pygmies 
compared with those that lived so long ago, and reached 

30 the size of giant trees. Similar lofty tree-ferns now grow 
fifty or sixty feet high in the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

From these facts we infer that the coal-beds are a changed 
state of former vegetation, and that the bitumen of the 

35 coal is the altered resin and turpentine, so plentiful in trees 
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of the fir and pitch-pine family. To account for the great 
depth and the number of the coal-beds, we may be certain, 
that every seam was, however far back, a field of vegeta- 
tion on the surface of the earth, and that every layer of 

5 shale or clay, now the floor and roof of the coal-beds, was 
formed by mud settling down at the bottom of water. 
So we see that the land has been covered by water as many 
times, at least, as there are strata or layers of shale; and 
has become dry again as many times as there are beds of 

10 coal. We believe, too, because the plants were tropical 
and of great size, that the coal countries must have been, 
at times, much hotter than now. 

Fossil remains of animals such as can live only in hot 
climates, and others which can live in cold climates, are 

15 found in abimdance in the rocks. The nature of the rocks 
thus proves that at long intervals the land has had to 
bear the extremes of heat or cold for ages together. 

When we walk in some of our woods we sink up to our 
knees in the fallen leaves. As these leaves decay ,^,they form 

20 a vegetable soil. Every autumn brings down the leaves 
and adds a new layer to its depths, so that by the time a 
hundred years have passed by, this soil has become very 
deep, and in it are buried whole .forests of ancient trees! 
How much higher the trees now growing must be rooted 

25 than those which first grew upon the earth! 

In Europe there are many peat meadows or bogs. These 
bogs are masses of vegetation formed of the matted roots 
of decayed grasses and mosses which die down every year, 
and of the fresh annual growths that take their place. In 

30 the deep Irish bogs are found half fossil trees, called bog 
oaks, out of which fancy articles are often carved. 

The deep parts of the bogs are dense and dark, from 
the pressure of the soil above, and seem like lignite or 
coal. Roman pavements have been found ten feet below 

85 the surface of some of the European bogs. 
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Now let us look forward, say, twenty thousand years. 
By that time the land will have sunk and been heaved 
up again many times; many changes of layers of sediment 
and new growths of bogs will have occiurred. Then, that 

5 which is marshy land stretching out in the sunshine will 
have sunken deep down into the earth; will have been 
pressed into a dense substance by the heavy earth above 
it, and have become only as many inches thick as at first 
it was yards. Heat and chemical forces, acting upon this 

10 through so many ages, will have changed it into the black, 
shiny mineral which we call coal. 

So you see the kind of coal in a bed depends upon the 
kind of plants or trees that grew upon it when it was at the 
surface of the earth; upon the amount of pressure above 

15 it; and upon heat and time. The giant trees whose 
roots and stems are in the coal measures show us that the 
vegetation of the earth, long before man came to live upon it, 
was in structure something like a moss which now seldom 
grows more than a foot high. 

20 Our coal-beds tell us a great deal about the ancient 
world and the appearance it must have worn, so long ago 
that we cannot count the years. We learn from them that 
part of our country has for many ages past been, at times, 
as hot as the Tropics, then as cold as the Poles; that it has 

25 sometimes simk below the sea and at other times been raised 
up high and dry. Learned astronomers have found out 
and taught us how such changes have been brought about 
by the movement of the earth with regard to the sun. 
By-and-by it will be part of our lessons to study and under- 

30 stand these wonders. 

A mine of coal is dug out on a very regular plan. When 
a shaft or pit is sunk down to the bed, the miners do not 
try at once to get all the coal within their reach, but they 
cut or drive tunnels, which they call drifts, and as soon 

35 as they get a little way in, they cut across drifts right and 
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left, so that at last the mine consists of narrow lanes or 
passages, and huge square blocks or pillars of coal are left 
to support the roof. As soon as the drifts reach the bounds 
of the mine, the miners remove these pillars, the most dis- 

5 tant ones first, and let the mine fall in; and this is the most 
dangerous part of their work. 

When the mines fall in, it often causes the surface of the 
earth to sink. In the coal districts it is not uncommon for 
great cracks to appear in the house walls, for chimneys to 

10 lean over, and buildings to fall, from the giving way of the 
foundations. 

Both in driving a passage through the seam^and in hewing 
the coal, the labor is much lessened by the readiness with 
which the coal splits in certain directions. These direc- 

15 tions are three in number, and are called planes of cleavage. 

The first are the planes of the bedding, running even with 

the roof and floor of the mine. The second and third planes 

are at right angles to the bedding, they run from roof to 

floor. This natural cleavage renders it simple to hew the 

20 coal in brick-shape blocks, the long sides of which are known 
as the face, and the short sides, whose fracture is the least 
regular, are called the ends. The sides cleave bright and 
smooth, but the planes of bedding are dull and sooty, be- 
cause of a black and fibrous powder, to which the name of 

25 mineral charcoal, and sometimes of mother-of-coal, has 
been given, and which lies between the planes of cleavage. 
Mixed with this loose substance may plainly be seen the 
remains of the stems and leaves of plants. Mother-of- 
coal soils everything it touches, and renders the miners at 

30 work, and even visitors at the workings, in a very short 
time as black as soot. It also ignites, instantly, in presence 
of a light, and some dreadful explosions in the pits, the 
cause of which could not be clearly traced, has been 
thought to be due to the firing of coal-dust. 



A VISIT TO A COAL MINE 

Like Columbus in America, visitors to the coal mines 
land themselves in a new world. The aspect of the district 
is quite strange. Everything is black. Coal in huge black 
mounds is everywhere. Grim, skeleton arms and wheels, 

6 the tackle of the diflferent pits, stretch out in the murky 

skies, hoisting and lowering the cages of coal, while dense 

black smoke from the furnace shafts and coking ovens 

obscure the sun and fill the air with flakes of soot. 

Everything here is black. The scanty herbage which 

10 wrestles with fate, and the few sheep which crop it, are 

black. The railroad trucks and roads are black. Black 

barges laden with coal are towed along black paths through 

ink-black canals. 

Let us now wend our way to a large mine near, directed 

15 by lurid streams of natural gas, which are ever flaring, 
night and day, fed from the exhaustless stores of "bottled 
sunshine,'' as George Stephenson said, which the ancient 
ages placed to man's account in the deep crust of the earth. 
Careful scrutiny of our Davy lamps, to see them lighted 

20 and locked, goes on while the gear of the pit moves; the 
stout wire band or rope starts on its downward course, 
swift as a dart, and its twin brother mounts upwards as 
fast, the one freighted with a cage of miners bound for the 
bottom, the other with a cage of coal for the top. We look 

25 over into the dark depth. Whoever could have first 

thought of digging such a hole as this to see what he could 

find? We cannot stop to think. Our foot is on the plank, 

and we go ** downstairs," dangling at the end of a quarter 

of a mile of rope. 
418 
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The movement is so swift and easy that we seem to 
be standing still, while the walls of the pit rush upwards. 
It is said that one can see the stars in tJie daytime when 
looking up from- a deep well. We look up to prove this 
5 fact, and are greeted with drops of black water from the 
sides, which give to our eyes for a time the sight of many 
stars. Just as we fancy that the bottom of the pit is about 
to bump against our cage, the pace slackens, lights appear, 
and unearthly voices and uncouth beings welcome us below 

10 and hand us out. We have been shot into one of nature's 
vast coal cellars, stored countless ages ago with fuel, in 
quantities large enough to last for ages to come. 

The temperature is warm, as is also a stream of black 
water nmning through the mine. The heat increases as 

le we descend into the earth's crust and helps us to xmder- 
stand better how the coal can be changed from vegetable to 
mineral matter. Collecting our wits, we have to leap aside 
to let the mules approach with their trolleys of coal. Yes, 
mules are here, some fifty or more, who never see daylight, 

20 and only know of night by their hours of rest in their 
stables at hand. They emerge from the gloom of tramways 
laid in the timnels and from various quarters, their tramp 
and the creak of wheels giving notice of their approach. 
With no time to lose, they are unyoked and yoked again 

25 to empty trucks and go back into the darkness. 

Our first duty must be paid to the furnace, the "tutelary 
genius" of this mine. We leave gas jets behind and trust 
to the feeble glimmer of our lamps as we wander into the 
recesses of the pit. Now we must bend nearly double at the 

30 risk of a crick in the back, for the roof is very low. 

The road is dry and dusty. Right and left, drifts, at 
intervals, lead to the workings; and the coal, still in place 
as it "grows," glistens in the walls. The roof is kept 
from falling by close, massive timbers or walls of rock. The 

35 danger, strange to say, is often, not from the roof falling, 
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but from the roadway rising. So vast is the pressure of the 
overlying strata that the roadway, relieved by excavation, 
heaves up, and with such force, as to fracture the metal- 
rails; to snap in two the thick short trunk of a tree, put as a 

5 support, and soon to . fill up the drift. The timber in a 
mine appears sufficient, if left there long enough, to make 
another bed of coal. Our passage is blocked by a trap door; 
our guide asks us to wait, for the noise of wheels on the 
other side announces an arrival. The door opens and a 

10 truck of coal passes out, and we pass in. A rushing sound, 
as of floods of water, besets our path. Our friendly guide 
tells us it is the air to ventitale the mine. He opens the 
door that divides the passage, and we pass under, and the 
roar of mighty water ceases. We feel, however, a strong 

15 current of air setting in our own direction of traveling. 
We are, in fact, close to the furnace, the sole means trusted 
to for the ventilation of this mine. The downcast current 
of air from the shaft we descended, moves along one side 
of the partition through every drift and working of the mine, 

20 driving the foul air and gases before it, and returns on the 
other side, driving along faster and louder as it nears the 
all-consuming furnace, which it feeds with the roar of the 
hot blast. 

And what a chimney shaft — over four times as high as 

25 Bunker Hill! "Shall we go up it?" Surely our guide 
is poking fun at us. No; he says he generally goes upstairs 
that way because it is warmer. It is the upcast shaft, 
with cages ascending and descending the same as with the 
downcast. We straighten our aching backs in presence 

30 of the Fire King, bending low again in leaving; we cannot 
well do otherwise in a three-foot seam. 

Here are pitmen and boys in free and easy costumes, 
limited as a rule to black and ragged trousers. Here 
a stalwart miner lies sideways at full length with his pick, 

35 under-cutting the coal, so that the upper mass comes down 
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with a run. There another, bent upon earmng as much 
money as he can, has worked a dangerous distance with- 
out placing props. 
A group yonder, indulging in a few moments' rest, 

5 have put their lamps on the points of their picks, against 
orders, and long to smoke, but dare not. The officer gives 
a friendly word of warning, saying to some reckless one, 
**You never know when an accident may happen." The 
mine is treacherous and fiery. Explosions have cost the 

10 lives of hundreds of miners. 

Remembrance of these gives a gentle sadness of tone 
to the man's voice, for he himself lost two fine boys in the 
last catastrophe. He takes us to the scene of death, now 
shut in from the rest of the mine. He points out where the 

15 poor charred bodies were found. The seams of coal crumble 
to the touch, the surface being burned by the fire. 

By screwing down the flame in our lamp it will lengthen 
into a needle point if there is gas in the air. We try it, 
but no gas can be found to-day. 

20 We ascend by the warm upcast shaft with the same curious 
feeling that it is the pit which moves. As the pit sinks faster 
and faster, it leaves us at last on top, where the wintry mists 
seem bright after the murky darkness of hours in the coal- 
pit. 

25 Having seen how the coal is mined, we are now ready for 
a visit to one of the great coal storage plants. Here we 
see stocked immense quantities of coal, and cars laden with 
coal from the mines are being constantly unloaded. Again 
other cars are being reloaded for shipment. 

30 All this unloading and reloading is done by means of 
wonderful coal handling machinery. That used here is 
known as the Dodge System, which is installed in plants 
providing for the storage of nearly four and a half milhon 
tons of anthracite coal. 

35 It is a fascinating sight to watch the automatic reloader 
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in operation. The coal is taken by it from the face of the 
pile, conveyed up the incline, and into the tower, from which 
it is delivered to the cars. 

One of the largest coal storage plants is that of the 
5 Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, at Abrams, 
Pennsylvania, which has a capacity of four hundred eighty 
thousand tons. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

How does the district around the coal mine appear to a visitor? 

What is natural gas? 

I.iOok up the meaning of "tutelary genius," and tell how the 
furnace is the "tutelary genius" of the mine. 

Why do the miners not dare to smoke in the mine? 

Tell what you have learned by a visit to a coal mine and a coal 
storage plant. 



NOTES 

418: 17 George Stephenson. (1781-1848.) The inventor of the 
locomotive. 

418: 19 Davy lamps. Safety-lamps used by miners, so-named 
from the inventor, Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829), a celebrated 
English chemist. 



SOMETHING ABOUT GAS 

How many have seen, while watching a coal fire, the jets 
of curling smoke bursting from a lighted coal, and every now 
and then blazing up with a pleasant, rushing sound. He 
must have been an intelligent man who first thought of 

5 catching these jets of smoke, before they lighted, and carry- 
ing them through pipes any distance, to light at. the other 
end. Yet this simple idea led to illuminating our cities 
with gas. Man did not invent gas, but the mode of turning 
it to our comfort and welfare. 

10 Before coal-gas was used, the towns and streets of cities 
were lighted with dull oil-lamps, hanging from cords or 
chains slung across from side to side, and our villages trusted 
solely to the moon, as the people still do in many country 
places. 

15 As in so many of the arts, the Chinese were the first to 
make use of natural gas, which, a chance product of their 
salt wells, they applied to village lighting; but the first 
mention of artificial gas is in a letter of Dr. Clayton, of 
Crofton, England, dated 1688, published in 1739, in the 

20 "Transactions of the Royal Society," describing an in- 
flammable "spirit,'' resulting from tJie distillation of coal. 
The discovery, however, was treated as a scientific curiosity, 
and no definite use was made of the now indispensable light 
until about 1803, when the Lyceum Theatre in London was 

25 lighted by gas, under the direction of a Mr. Winsor. The 
following year a gas installation of some three thousand 
candle-power was put into operation in factories at 
Manchester, and on December 31, 1813, the success of 
illuminating gas was finally demonstrated by the lighting 

30 of Westminster Bridge in London. 

423 
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It is interesting to note that, although just recovering 
from the war of 1812, the enterprising spirit of the mer- 
chants of Boston, in New England, was shown in the 
estabUshment, in 1823, scarce ten years after the Ugh ting 
6 of the Westminster Bridge, of the Boston Gas Light 
Company. 

The principle of gas lighting is easy to test. If you fill 
the bowl of a clay pipe with coal dust and plug it with clay, 
and then put the bowl in the fire, the heat will drive out the 

10 gas through the tube or stem, when it can be lit as it escapes. 
On a large scale this is what is done at the gas-works. Coal 
is put into iron tubes, called retorts, the gas is driven off by 
heat, but in an impure state, being mixed with the vapors 
of ammonia, tar and sulphur. It has to be put through a 

16 process to rid it of impure matters which would dim its 

light. The dull gas first made was hardly to be compared 

with the clear, colorless flame which illiunines our houses 

now. 

Until the gas is wanted, it is stored in the gas-holder; 

20 this holder is in two parts, the tank and the holder proper. 
The tank is a pit in the shape of a cyUnder, which is kept 
filled with water to prevent leakage of the gas. The holder 
is above the tank, and is filled with gas. Great care has to 
be taken to prevent explosions. These do sometimes hap- 

25 pen despite caution, shaking the district for miles aroimd 
and often destroying life. 
The wonderful powers of coal do not end at gas. 
After the coal has been heated and the gas removed, there 
is left a black, porous, hard but brittle matter. This is 

30 called coke. The gas companies sell it for fuel. It makes 
a quick, hot fire. 

Other things produced by the manufacture of gas are 
hartshorn (ammonia), the strong-smelUng coal-tar, from 
which chemists make a great many beautiful colors known 

35 as aniline dyes, and — would you beUeve it? — the snow- 
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white, waxy substance called paraffine, which you have 
seen in the shape of candles. 

Fuel for cooking, for warmth and for gas; fuel for smelting 
and forging metals; fuel for the arts of life which depend 

5 upon boiling water, or upon dry heat; fuel for the engines 
that drive our machines, mills and railway trains; fuel for 
other useful ends, too many to name, makes greater de- 
mands upon our coal-beds every year. 
It is due to coal that we have steam-engines to begin 

10 with, and that we can work them; that we can travel in a 
few hours, by train, as far as we could travel in a week, not 
a hundred years ago; and take a voyage roimd the world 
in as few months as it once took years. 

Everybody gains by the saving of time, for no one thinks 

15 of saving time for the sake of wasting it, but to try to pro- 
duce more of the comforts and necessaries of life. 



HELPS FOR STUDY 

What led to coal gas being used for illuminating purposes? 

For what other purposes is it used? 

After the gas is removed from the coal, what is the product called? 

What other products are obtained from coal? 

What are "aniline dyes"? 



PENS AND PENCILS 

I hope you have wiped the steel pen lying there on your 
desk, Nellie, for it was a great deal of work to make it. 
First, steel had to be rolled into thin sheets, cut into broad 
strips, heated, scoured and rolled again. Then each strip 

6 had to be cut into blanks by a * 'cutting-out machine"; one 
or more holes were then stamped in each blank as well as 
the name of the maker. Next the blank was curved by 
stamping. The nibs had to be made by grinding on an 
emery wheel; the slits made by peculiarly shaped chisel- 

10 stampers. Then the pens were heated and scoured, and 
placed in a revolving cylinder over a hot fire to give them 
that fine bronze color. 

The lead pencil — do you take it up and wonder if 
that, too, has a history? It has. You would not think 

15 that the part which is soft enough to "mark with" was a 
kind of hardened coal, would you? It is, and it is called 
graphite or plumbago. It is a formation of coal from which 
all the gases have been driven by heat and pressure in the. 
earth's crust. This graphite — black lead, we call it 

20 sometimes, but it has nothing of metallic lead in it at all — 
is to boys and girls best known in the shape of that very 
useful article, the lead-pencil. But the chemist also uses 
it mixed with fire clay to make his crucibles; the engineer 
uses it, finely powdered, to lubricate his machinery; and 

25 the housekeeper uses it to polish her stoves to keep them 
from rusting. 

There is not a very remote antiquity to the lead pencil. 
Some old parchments are known that were marked with 
lead ruling, but this must have been metallic lead. Le 

426 
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Moine, a writer of the year 1537, speaks of documents 
marked with graphite. Other writers have found papers 
which were evidently written with a piece of graphite 
inserted in the end of a stick. This shows the evolution 

6 of the pencil, beginning with the use of a piece of graphite 
in connection with a stick. 

The first pencil factory in America was foimded by a 
school girl. There was a graphite mine in England at that 
time, called the Barrowdale Mine. This school girl, from 

10 somewhere, obtained some of these pieces, and anticipated 
quite closely the pencil method of modem days. In some 
way she crushed the graphite, either with a hammer or a 
stone, and then employed gum, mixing the two together; 
then she cut an alder twig, dug the pulp out, and stufiFed 

15 the little alder cylinder full of this gum and graphite, and 
thus produced the first lead pencil made in America. This 
took place in Danvers, Mass. Later a man by the name 
of Joseph W. Wade co-operated with this girl, and together 
they made a number of lead pencils after the same 

20 fashion. 

After Mr. Wade came one Monroe, who made pencils 
first at Concord, Mass. They were fairly well made and 
answered the purpose, and became articles of commerce 
at that time. About the same time the well-known liter- 

25 ary man, Henry D. Thoreau, also of Concord, made pen- 
cils. Thoreau was an impecunious man, always poor, 
always in trouble for lack of ready money, sometimes in 
debt, and at one time was put in jail for not paying his 
taxes. After he got his pencil business started, his friends 

30 said: ^^Now there will be an end to Henry's poverty," but 
he dropped the work about as soon as he commenced 
it, and said he could not afford to spend his time on some- 
thing that was already finished. If he could have seen 
the lead pencils of to-day, he would not have thought that 

35 he had worked out to its full completion the evolution of 
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the lead pencil. This happened somewhere between 1820 
and 1825, in Concord, Mass. 

After him came a man by the name of Wood, who 
associated himself with Monroe. Wood was a very clever 
5 fellow, an inventor and originator of clever machinery, and 
made some circular saws and knives, which he set to work 
on pencil making. In that way he anticipated some of the 
up-to-date features of the present pencil machinery. 

Joseph Dixon, the foimder of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
10 Company, about this time also made lead pencils after the 
same system. In the Company's office there are some pen- 
cils that he made at that time. This practically completes 
the beginning of lead pencil making in the United States. 

The Barrowdale Mine of England was the source 
15 of the graphite, and the pieces of graphite quarried were 
said to be in such form that they could be sawn and pressed 
into the wood. It could easily be foreseen, however, that 
pieces of this kind were not very numerous. It then oc- 
curred to a Frenchman by the name of Conte, to powder 
20 the graphite and put it together with a binding material, 
and he worked at it imtil he produced the graphite part 
of the pencil, substantially as it is made now. Not much, 
however, was done with it, either by Conte or by any other 
Frenchman. The Germans then took it up, and while 
26 this Frenchman was the originator of this system, to the 
Germans belongs the credit of working it out and putting 
it into its present shape. 

Concerning the coming of the Germans to America, 
Faber came first in 1861; the second American factory 
30 was founded by what is known as the American Lead 
Pencil Company. They started in 1864. In 1868, the 
Eagle Pencil Company transferred their interests here, 
and in 1872, the Dixon Company started. ' 

The work of pencil-making is ingenious and attrac- 
35 tive; and a nice exhibit of mechanical talent. The num- 
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ber of raw materials used is between forty and fifty, and 
the whole world contributes to the assembling of these raw 
materials. 

The Dixon Graphite Mines are located at Ticonder- 

6 oga, in the northern part of New York State, and the 
Dixon Cedar Mill is located in South Florida. They are 
so far apart that one day in the winter of 1904, when the 
mercury at the graphite mines was 40° below zero, the 
temperature at the Cedar mill was at 70° above. These 

10 grahite mines produce about 130 tons of rock and graphite 
every day, and the machinery for producing this is very 
large and consists of an elaborate system of crushing stamps 
and washing mills. The graphite is carefully separated 
from the rock before being sent to Jersey City. The first 

15 step in Jersey City is to get all the grit out of it. It goes 
through the process of washing and sifting, through many 
machines, until it is passed upon as absolutely perfect. 
The clay, which is the binding material, is treated in the 
same way. The clay is mined in Germany. It is cleaned 

20 and made ready for the mixture by an elaborate cleaning 
and sifting process. By a combination of the two, the so- 
called lead is produced, and by the blending of the two the 
grades are produced. The more graphite and the less clay, 
the softer the pencil; the more clay and the less graphite, 

25 the harder the pencil. In this way the various grades are 
produced, running all the way from very, very soft, until 
you reach the very, very hard. The soft leads are made 
larger than the hard ones, to obtain in that way the neces- 
sary tensile strength. When the mixture is perfected, it 

30 is put into a very heavy hydrauUc machine, the bottom of 
which is full of holes. Heavy pressure is brought to bear 
and the mixture is forced through these holes and falls into 
a tub below. This is repeated time after time, until judg- 
ment assures the worker that it is well kneaded. Then it 

35 is put through a similar machine, with a single hole in the 
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bottom. As it is passed through this single hole, it comes 
out as strong as a shoe-string. The next step is laying 
these leads out on a board, 21 inches long, and when dry 
they are cut into lengths 7 inches long, placed in a crucible, 
6 sealed up, and baked in the kiln, where the temperature 
reaches 2200° or 2300° Fahr. After being taken from the 
kiln they are ready then to be placed in the wood. 

The colored leads go through the same process, with 
the exception that a China clay is used for the binding 

10 material and the pigments are used instead of graphite, 

to give the different colors. It is the same way also with 

the so-called copying leads, where aniline is substituted 

for the graphite. 

The wood, as we have mentioned before, is cut in 

16 Florida. The logs grow there. The consumption of 
cedar logs suitable for pencils is going on at a greater 
rate than the growth. One of these days, cedar will 
be a thing of the past. The pencil people have to be 
fore-handed in supplying themselves with a large quantity 

20 of cedar, to protect themselves against any contingency. 
So you see that for the commonest things, which we use 
daily without a thought, we may be indebted to the labor 
of people in many far-away lands. 

HELPS FOR STUDY 

How are pens made? 

What is that part of the pencil which makes the mark made from? 

What are some of the other uses of graphite? 

What is meant by "raw materials"? 

How are the various grades of pencils produced? 

What is meant by "tensile strength"? 

What is a "hydraulic machine"? 

Why do you think the expression, "strong as a shoe-string," is 
used in connection with the mixture? 

What is meant by "2200° or 2300° Fahr. "? 

What is "aniline"? 

Why is it necessary for the pencil people to supply themselves with 
a large quantity of cedar? 



MUSIC OF LABOR 

The banging of the hammer, 

The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw. 

The creaking of the crane, 
5 The ringing of the anvil, 

The grating of the drill. 
The clattering of the turning lathe, 

The whirling of the mill. 

The buzzing of the spindle, 

10 The rattling of the loom. 

The pufling of the engine. 

The fan's continual boom. 
The clipping of the tailor's shears. 

The driving of the awl — 
15 These sounds of honest industry 

I love — I love them all! 

The clicking of the magic type. 

The earnest talk of men. 
The toiling of the giant press, 
20 The scratching of the pen. 

The bustling of the market man 

As he hies him to the town. 
The halloo from the tree-top 

As the ripened fruit comes down, 
25 The busy sound of threshers 

As they cleave the ripened grain, 
The husker's joke and catch of glee 

'Neath the moonlight on the plain. 
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The kind voice of the dairyman, 
30 The shepherd's gentle call — 

These sounds of honest industry 
I love — I love them all ! 

O, there's a good in labor, 

If we labor but aright, 
35 That gives vigor to the daytime, 

A sweeter sleep at night; 
A good that bringeth pleasure 

Even to the toiling hours. 
For duty cheers the spirit, 
40. As dew revives the flowers. 

Then say not that our God 

Gave labor as a doom — 
No! 'tis the richest mercy 

From the cradle to the tomb. 
45 Then let us still be doing x 

Whate'er we find to do, 
With cheerful, hopeful spirits, 

And free hand, strong and true. 
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